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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER. 

If  1  Bigbt  give  •  thorThint  to  in  impirtiil  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hii  fate. 
If  be  reaoired  to  rentnre  npm  tne  danceroue  precipice  of  tellinir  unbiaeied 
truth  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  gire  nor  to  take  quarter. 
If  he  telle  the  crimes  of  great  men  thep  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of 
the  law :  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  hare  any,  then  the  mob  attacks 
him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expicct  martyrdom  on  both 
sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless ;  and  this  is  the  course  1  take  myself. — 
Di  Fob. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ITALY. 

At  a  moment  when  Western  Europe  is  called  upon  to 
arm  on  behalf  of  the  long  dormant  nationality  of  Poland, 
it  is  worth  while  to  review  the  state  of  Italy,  whence 
five  years  ago  a  similar  appeal  was  made  to  chival¬ 
rous  and  enlightened  Christendom.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  armed  intervention  of  France  in  1859,  and  the 
remarkable  proofs  of  civic  wisdom  and  virtue  since  dis¬ 
played  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  Peninsula, 
have  tended  vitally  to  kindle  similar  hopes  in  other  oppressed 
realms.  The  resurrection  of  Italy,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  was  a  miracle  as  incredible  and  as  universally 
uneipected  among  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  sagacious 
men  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  that  of  Poland  yesterday. 
We  do  not  seek  to  force  any  fanciful  parallel,  or  to  argue 
that  the  precedent  is  applicable  in  every  respect.  We  all 
see  now  where  lay  the  great  advantages  for  an  uprising 
and  a  revolution  in  the  country  south  of  the  Alps.  The 
existence  of  an  independent  dynasty,  with  an  organized 
government,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful  army, — the 
existence  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  class  of  nobles,  and  of 
numerous  and  opulent  cities  in  every  part  of  the  country ; 
above  all,  the  existence  of  a  widely -ramified  popular  com¬ 
bination  bound  together  by  fervent  vows  of  patriotic 
fraternity, — these  were  among  the  most  obvious  elements  of 
Italian  success,  and,  except  the  last,  these  are  comparatively 
wanting  in  the  land  of  the  Poles. 

But  are  we  sure  that  something  is  not  to  be  set  down^;er 
contra  under  these  very  heads  ?  Without  the  chieftaincy  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  it  may  be  that  the  revolt  of  Italy  would 
not  have  so  soon  been  admitted  as  an  accomplished  fact  by 
the  European  Courts,  who  did  nothing  to  help  it ;  and  the 
facility  which  a  Royal  figure  had  afforded  for  promoting 
political  unity  throughout  the  various  provinces,  as  they 
were  successively  annexed,  is  indisputable.  But  on  the 
other  band,  few  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  dispute  that 
the  Rape  of  Nice  and  Savoy  must  be  set  down  to  Royal 
complicity  and  connivance,  if  not  to  a  base  bargaining  by 
anticipation ;  and  at  the  present  hour  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  great  cause  of  centralised  order  and  executive 
unity  is  daily  being  placed  in  jeopardy  through  the  personal  i 
character  and  habits  of  the  King.  So  long  as  the  actual 
struggle  lasted,  and  so  long  as  Cavour  lived,  these  were 
unknown  or  disregarded.  By  the  camp-fire,  or  stimulating 
a  cavalry  charge,  or  heading  a  triumphant  procession,  amid 
drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  vociferous  acclamations 
rending  the  air,  Victor  Emmanuel  was,  and  would  again 
be,  a  very  Masaniello  by  Right  Divine.  But  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  constitutional  system,  as  the  arbiter  of  con¬ 
flicting  views  of  diplomacy,  as  the  social  head  of  refined, 
fastidious,  and  ambitious  society,  as  the  chief  trustee  of  the 
national  credit,  as  an  example  of  political  and  industrial 
diligence,  energy,  and  perseverance,  as  a  man  of  thought 
and  conduct,  the  new  King  of  Italy  is  unhappily  inferior 
to  all  that  was  hoped  of  him,  and  to  all  that  his  still 
arduous  position  requires. .  There  has  not  been  a  man,  at 
least  in  our  day,  who  has  had  so  much  greatness  thrust 
upon  him,  or  upon  whom  a  great  people  had  so  deep  a 
claim  of  gratitude.  A  whole  subsequent  life  devoted  to 
their  service  could  not  have  paid  the  debt ;  and  the  utmost 
exercise  of  self-restraint  and  devotion  to  their  manifold 
interests  would  have  been  the  smallest  recompense  which 
such  a  man  ought  to  have  made.  It  is  impossible  to  affect 
ignorance  of  the  truth  which  so  little  resembles  this 
description.  We  shall  not  enter  into  details  that  would 
be  alike  painful  and  unprofitable ;  but  in  all  faithfulness  to 
the  glorious  cause  of  Italian  renovation  we  are  bound  to 
raise  a  voice  of  warning  and  remonstrance  at  the  dereliction 
of  regal  duty,  so  different  from  all  that  in  this  country  we 
are  happily  accustomed  to,  and  to  say  plainly,  as  we  do 
upon  the  highest  authority  the  case  admits  of,  that  the  new 
constitution^ism  of  Italy  is  in  danger  of  being  ruined  from 
within. 

Closely  connected  with  dynastic  errors  and  entanglements 
is  the  serious  one  of  national  finance.  Every  new  Govern¬ 
ment  founded  in  revolution  of  necessity  starts  in  debt,  and 
is  obliged  to  impose  additional  taxes.  It  is  infinitely  to 
the  credit  of  the  Italians  that,  however  unwelcome  they 
may  have  felt  their  new  burthens,  they  have  borne  them 
[Latest  Edition.] 
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without  murmuring,  believing,  as  they  have  done,  that ,  cast  would  have  taught  him  his  error,  and  saved  bin^  and 
they  were  the  just  cost  of  the  great  experiment  of  national '  many  valuable  lives  from  destruction.  Multiply  signals  for 
independence.  The  Imperial  arms  of  France  had  to  pay  |  sight  and  hearing,  well  and  good,  but  never  let  it  be  thought 
many  millions  of  money  for  the  assistance  they  rendered  |  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  lead,  by  which  a  good 
in  the  war  with  Austria ;  and  the  continuance  of  Bourbon  |  navigator  reads  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  a  book  of  Sailing 
brigandage  in  what  was  formerly  the  separate  territory  of  Directions. 

Naples  has  entailed  and  still  entails  the  necessity  of  an  I  A  most  extraordinary  wreck  has  occurred  off  St  Helier’s, 
enormous  outlay.  A  thousand  francs  is  regularly  paid  for  |  Jersey.  A  fine  steamer  from  St  Malo,  in  charge  of  a  pilot^ 
every  robber  chief  sent  forth  by  Francis  11  from  Rome ; !  has  b^n  run  upon  a  well-known  rock,  and  sunk  so  quickly 
and  five  hundred  francs  is  paid  for  each  of  bis  bandit  fol-  j  that  the  passengers  and  crew  had  hardly  time  to  save  them- 
lowers  that  is  captured.  Then  there  is  the  long  arrear  to  i  selves.  Indeed,  the  stewardess  was  saved  from  drowning 
be  pulled  up  in  public  works  of  all  descriptions  and  the  ^  by  the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  who  plunged  into  the 
pressing  need  of  making  up  lost  time  in  every  branch  of  sea  to  her  rescue.  Knowing  something  of  the  Jersey 
popular  education.  In  spite  of  heavy  taxation  it  has  been  |  waters,  we  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  trusting  to  Jersey 
found  necessary  to  add  largely  to  the  public  debt  during  pilotage  on  the  strength  of  certificates.  Some  of  the 
the  last  three  years.  It  would  not  have  been  so  but  for !  cleverest  and  some  of  the  very  worst  professors  of  pilotage 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  on  a  war  footing.  But  while '  are  to  be  found  in  that  small  island,  the  western  natives  of 
Austria  retains  possession  of  the  Quadrilateral  and  France ;  which  are  often  of  a  stupidity  hardly  credible.  It  is  often 
of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  military  establish- 1  as  much  as  one  of  the  latter  can  do  to  pass  through  life 
ment.  All  that  has  been  wrenched  from  the  grip  of  abso- 1  without  running  his  head  against  a  wall,  or  walking  at 
lutiem  would  be  again  at  its  mercy  if  the  Italian  army  ;  noonday  into  a  well,  and  probably  a  genius  of  this  breed, 
were  cut  down  from  its  present  dimensions.  No  economy,  I  genuine  Celtic,  had  charge  of  the  Paris,  and  piloted  her  to 
however  rigorous,  can  countervail  this  waste  of  the  national  destruction  on  the  Sellette. 
substance.  The  industrial  life-tide  is  ebbing  away  inglo- 

riously  and  the  powers  of  development  in  the  young  realm,  - - - - 

for  as  a  united  realm  it  is  still  young ;  and  while  the  Court 

and  Cabinet  of  Turin  are  overshadowed  by  the  will  of  j  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

France  there  seems  no  prospect  of  escape.  A  continually  |  Mr  Hawksbaw,  the  President  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 


recurring  deficit  in  the  revenue  has  hitherto  been  only  met  i  Engineers,  has  made  a  very  able,  a  very  instructive,  but 
by  borrowing;  and  our  own  experience  in  bad  times  tells  not  a  satisfactory  report,  for  that,  indeed,  would  be 
us  that  the  money  which  too  easily  flows  into  the  ex-  impossible,  on  the  celebrated  and,  for  that  matter,  even  the 
chequer  too  easily  goes.  Italy  has  paid,  is  paying,  and  we  notorious  Suez  Ship  Canal.  Invited  by  his  late  Highness 
fear  will  long  continue  paying,  very  dearly  for  the  prema-  the  Pasha  last  summer,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  and 
ture  peace  made  by  her  Royal  head  at  Villafranco,  and  for  carefully  inspected  the  project  as  it  is  in  progress.  The 
his  subsequent  subserviency  to  his  Imperial  patron.  Sooner  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  differs  materially  from  that 
or  later  the  fear  and  shame  of  financial  discredit  will  drive  of  the  late  Robert  Stephenson,  for  he  thinks  the  execution 
a  forbearing  people  beyond  the  bounds  of  further  endur-  of  a  ship  canal  practicable,  whereas  Mr  Stephenson  did  not. 
ance,  and  eventually  we  donbt  not  that  things  will  right  Let  however,  briefly  sketch  the  project  as  very  lucidly 
themselves.  But  in  the  meantime  let  no  desponding  friend  described  by  Mr  Hawkshaw. 

of  Poland  fancy  all  that  glistens  in  fair  Italy  is  gold.  ^  Let  q^jje  work  is  to  consist  of  three  parts :  a  ship  canal ;  a 
him  recollect  that  long  before  either  emigrant  or  resident  fresh  water  canal  navigable  for  boats,  to  go  generally  by  the 
nobility  took  arms,  or  civic  opulence  risked  its  safety  and  gide  of  the  ship  canal,  and  furnish  potable  water  from  the 
its  ease,  or  crowned  conspirators  agreed  to  enter  into  the  Hile  to  a  wide  tract  which  is  now  utterly  destitute  of  it; 
plot  for  the  overthrow  of  foreign  domination,  a  vast  popular  ^nd  finedly,  an  inland  harbour  by  the  conversion  to  tbig 
organization  was  at  work  preparing  the  ways  and  means  of  yxse  of  a  shallow  lake  called  Timsah,  which  is  about  half 
resistance  without  exalted  patronage  or  approval;  and  way  between  the  two  seas.  The  ship  canal  is  to  begin  in 
that  it  was  only  when  that  courageous  and  self-denying  the  Bay  of  Pelusium  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  and  to 
element  proved  itself  to  be  sufficiently  formidable  (just  as  end  at  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  distance  being  ninety 
it  is  now  doing  in  Poland),  that  the  timid  and  the  time-  miles.  The  locality  is  a  valley  once  covered  by  the  sea,  as 
serving  began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  to  wonder  whether,  testified  by  abundant  shells,  both  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
after  all,  something  might  not  be  done.  Mediterranean.  About  sixty  miles,  or  two-thirds  of  the 

whole  canal,  run  through  shallow  salt  lakes,  the  rest  through 
.  Band,  there  being  but  two  points  in  the  line  in  which  the 

Trkoa  frTTi?  Aurnm  oAvrkxr  lonfl  rises  much  above  the  level  of  the  two  seas, — atone 

LOSS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON.  fifty-nine  and  at  the  other  of  thirty- 

The  Official  Report  upon  the  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  six  feet.  The  work  at  Port  Said  (the  name  given  to  the 
attributes  the  disaster,  amongst  other  imprudences,  to  the  Mediterranean  entrance  of  the  Canal)  is  to  consist  of  a 
neglect  of  soundings.  The  primary  cause,  however,  was  basin  870  yards  square  and  of  stone  jetties,  one  of  which 
an  overweening  confidence  in  the  reckoning.  Observations  is  to  bo  3,609  yards,  and  the  other  2,515  in  length.  The 
had  been  taken  the  day  before  for  the  longitude,  by  chro-  jetties  on  the  Red  Sea  entrance  are  now  given  up  for  a 
nometer,  and  there  having  been  only  one  on  board,  the  dredging  process,  so  there  will  bo  dredging  enough,  and, 
exact  ascertainment  of  the  ship’s  position,  and  with  it  the  indeed,  already  no  fewer  than  forty  dredging  machines  are 
lives  of  all  on  board,  had  been  made  to  depend  on  the  cor-  at  work.  There  will  be  nearly  two  miles  of  dredging  in 
rectness  of  that  fallible  piece  of  mechanism.  Whether  the  Mediterranean,  sixty  over  the  salt  lakes,  and  three  in 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  for  a  surer  method  of  ascer-  the  Red  Sea,  making  a  total  of  sixty-five  miles,  and  the 
taining  the  longitude  did  not  appear,  for  it  seems  not  to  process  must  be  continuous  and  perpetiml. 
have  occurred  to  the  Commission  to  ask  the  question,  im-  Mr  Hawkshaw  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  execu- 
portant  as  the  point  really  was  for  a  nautical  understanding  tion  of  the  ship  canal  is  quite  practicable,  and  wo  have  no 
of  the  way  in  which  the  ship’s  duties  had  been  performed,  doubt  that  it  is  so,  with  abundant  of  French  money, 
and  the  competency  of  the  officers.  French  engineering  skill,  and  Egyptian  forwd  labour.  But 

The  Anglo-Saxon  must  have  been  about  a  degree  to  the  the  practical  question  is,  when  finished  will  it  pay  a  fair 
westward  of  the  place  in  which  the  observation  for  the  dividend  to  the  subscribers  ?  We  are  ourselves  satisfi^  that, 
longitude  placed  her,  and  hence  the  fatal  mistake  in  the  from  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking,  it  never  will.  Mr 
course  steered  in  a  fog.  With  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Hawkshaw  very  properly  declines  to  offer  an  opinion  on  this 
ship’s  position  the  captain  would  not  have  moved  so  near  most  material  part  of  the  whole  subject,  but  considers  that 
the  land  without  being  able  to  see  what  he  was  about,  or  i  when  completed  it  will,  so  far  as  the  canal  refers  to  the  navi- 
if  he  had  attempted  to  grope  his  w’ay  at  all  it  would  have  gation  to  the  Indies,  be  adapted  for  steam  navigation  only, 
been  with  the  help  of  soundings.  !  Det  us  judge,  however,  from  daU  at  one  time  furnished  by 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  want  of  fog  signals  at  the  projectors  themselves.  Their  estimated  charge  for 
Cape  Race,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  there  should  be  such  i  the  passage  through  the  canal  was  10s.  a  ton,  which,  on 
warning  of  danger  in  a  region  so  often  enveloped  in  fog.  '  steamers  of  3,000  tons,  an  ordinary  size  in  the  Indian 
But  fog  signals  will  not  dispense  with  the  uses  of  the  trade,  would,  of  course,  be  1,500/.  The  subscribed  capital 
sextant  and  the  lead  line.  If,  misled  by  imperfect  obser-  of  the  company,  although  probably  not  the  paid-up  one,  is 
rations,  a  ship’s  course  is  shaped  too  far  north  or  south, ,  8,000,000/.,  ot  which  nearly  2,000,000/.  (1,984,000/.)  have 
and  the  precaution  of  soundings  neglected  to  discover  the  been  already  expended,  while  comparatively  but  a  very  small 
error,  she  may  come  to  destruction  without  ever  being ,  part  of  the  work  is  executed.  The  present  estimate  of  the 
within  reach  of  the  sound  of  signals  on  Cape  Race.  In  i  projectors  themselves  is  9,100,000/.,  or  exceeds  the  sub- 
the  particular  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  indeed,  fog  signals  j  scribed  capital  by  1,100,000/.  Mr  Hawlwhaw  raises  this 
would  have  averted  disaster,  but  another  ship  also  relying  j  estimate  to  a  net  10,000,000/.,  which  is  less  than  one 
on  faulty  observations  and  making  an  error  a  little  more  to  half  the  estimate  of  Robert  Stephenson,  for  that  was  from 
the  north  in  her  course,  would,  in  thick  weather,  strike  20,000,000/.  to  25,000,000/.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
the  land  without  any  warning  if  her  soundings  were  that  the  entire  works  will  be  executed  for  Mr  Hawk- 
neglected.  jshaw’s  10,000,000/.,  and  that  the  shareholders  are  content 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  unfortunate  Captain  Burgess ;  with  so  fair  and  moderate  a  dividend  on  their  capital  as  6 
would  have  scouted  the  idea  of  resort  to  the  lead,  so  confi- ;  per  cent.  To  enable  them  to  receive  it  the  net  annual 
dent  was  he  of  the  ship’s  place  and  course,  but  a  single  ^  profits  must  amount  to  600,000/.,  and  this,  exclusive  of  tho 
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he»vy  chwgciof  maintalnidg  a  canal  irhich  paasea  ttirough  AUTECEDEHtS  OF  THE  QUAKREL  I^ITH  RRAEIL. 

lakea  that  must  be  kept  navigable  by  nkremittina  dredging  ....  .  j  ni  •, 

through  ahifting  aanda,  and  liable  lo  be  ail  ted  at  both  enda.  1“  1**®  recent  qncationa  between  England  and  Btazil, 
It  would  require  that  one  million  two  hundred  tona  a  year  diacueaed  apart  from  any  antecedenta  of  diploma^  we 
of  ateam  ahippini  abbhld  paaa  and  repaea,  in  order  to  realiae  do  not,  aa  our  i^era  know,  aee  all  right  on  tho  aide  of 
the  groaa  sum  named.  But  if  the  coat  of  tho  canal  ahould  England  and  all  wrong  on  the  aide  of  Braml.  Our  own 
reach  Kobert  Stephenaon’a  loweat  eatimate,  or  20,000,0001.,  commenU,  in  fact,  anticipated  the  rcault  of  King  Leopold  a 
the  tonnage  muat  bo  double  Riat  amount,  which  will  make  arbitration,  and  it  la  with  much  reapMt  and  good-will  for 
it  equal  to  the  whole  iteam  mercantile  chipping  of  the  a  OTunt^  whoae  fnendahip  E^land  haa  tve^  ^aaon  to 
United  Kingdom.  In  tho  meantime,  and  while  the  eipen-  deaire,  that  we  have  expreaaed  our  regret  at  what  is  in 
dituro  ia  in  progroia,  the  aubacribera  are  receiving  5  per  cent,  itae'f  an  unaubatantial  q^narrcl.  There  la  case  'or  party 
pn  their  capital,  bnt  from  what  source  derived  ia  not  stated,  warfare.  Before  the  official  TOrrespondence  had  been  pub¬ 
leaving  us;  therefore,  to  understand  thatit  ia  from  invested  bahed  in  this  country.  Lord  Derby  uttcr^  a  few  words  of 
capital,  which  ia  but  paying  back  to  them  a  crumb  from  censure  on  the  Government,  but  sinM  the  publication  of 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr  Hawkshaw’s  report,  a  com-  Jatag^?  have  meddled  with  the  question,  while  Sir 
promise  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Pasha  and  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr  Henley  have  pronounced  Biwl  in  the 
Sultan  on  one  hand,  and  the  French  Company  on  the  other,  wrong  u  to  the  matter  of  tht  rnnee  HWes.  The  truth 
the  land  of  which  the  latter  had  received  a  grant  to  the  ■eema  to  that  Lord  Russell  was  in  part  influenced,  not 
amount  of  28,000  acres  is  to  be  given  up,  as  weU  as  the  unreasonably,  by  a  sense  of  antecedent  gnevanccs ;  his  way 


iho  best  and  moat  foasiblo  part  of  the  whole  scheme.  It  op  whatever  might  bo  conaidered  the  next  grievance  with 
is  to  extend  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  not  only  provide  fresh  an  energy  apparently  out  of  proportion  to  its  own  particu- 
water  over  a  course  of  110  miles  to  a  desert  which  has  not  lar  dimensions. 

a  drop  of  its  own,  but  would  probably  irrigate  also  a  con-  The  debates  and  recent  correspondence  have  clearly 
siderable  tract  of  land.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  brought  out  the  following  facts,  explanatory  of  the  tone  and 
although  it  bo  practicable  to  construct  the  Suez  Canal,  it  temper  of  Lord  Hussell  in  the  questions  between  England 
must  be  so  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  was  practicable  Brazil. 


LENIENT  TREATMENT  OF  OUTRAGE  AGAINST 
MODESTY. 


to  build  the  Pyramids — for  the  exhibition  of  great  skill  and  1  Claims  of  British  subjects  to  a  large  amount,  and 
power,  but  for  no  obvious  utility.  “any  of  them  of  old  origin,  had  accumulated  through 

English  forbearance  and  Brazilian  delays ;  for  the  justice 
of  all  these  claims  we  do  not  answer,  but  a  mixed  com- 

LENIENT  TREATMENT  OF  OUTRAGE  AGAINST  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  1858  for  their  set- 

MODESTY  tlement,  had  been  dissolved  without  any  result,  owing  to 

...  X  X  •  *  X-  X  7  .  obviously  unreasonable  pretensions  of  the  Brazilian  Go- 

Diver.itie.  mu.t  bo  expected  mjaottco,  e»  qmt  homi^,  ,ernment;  and  Lord  Hu^Il  ia  atill  waiting  for  an  answer 
M  senfcnfio.,  nay,  caprices  hardly  surprise  us,  but  what  is  ,,  ^  proposal  made  fifteen  months  ago  for  a  new  commission, 
mdeed  startling  is  extraordmary  leniency  where  extraordi-  j  , 

naryseverityseemsMlled  for,  asif  the  worse  the  offence  thousand  Itee  Africans,  saved  by  British 

the  lighter  the  punishment,  and  the  opposite.  oruisera  and  consigned  under  treaty  to  the  care  of  the 

There  IS  no  plMe  where  women  travelling  alone  are  re  Brazilian  Government,  had  been  kept  by  that  Government  in 

much  exposed  to  the  danger  of  insult  and  outra^  as  rail-  not  well  cared  for ;  Lord  RusseU,  all  the 

way  carnages.  Between  one  stopping  station  and  another  Bas  4en  at  the  Foreign  OfSee,  has  been  in  vain 

a  wliUry  female  IS  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  ruffian  information  about  these  Africans;  no  answers 

who,  by  chance  or  design,  is  in  the  same  carnage,  without  p;,  „ad  at  last,  a  few  mouths 

any  other  company.  A  woman  so  eireumsUnced  and  he  had  to  remonstrate  against  some  new  regulations 

asreulted  has  no  means  of  making  her  distress  ^own  consigning  a  number  of  there  free  men  to  “  forced  rervi- 
There  are  no  means  of  communicating  with  the  piard  and  ,,  demanded  their  unconditional  freedom, 

cries  are  not  to  be  heard  in  the  noise  of  the  ratUing  of  the  j^„„jBer  serious  question  had  arisen,  in  which  Lord 
^in.  In  proMrtion  to  the  danger  to  wluch  females  are  been  able  to  obtain  satisfaction  or  attention, 

thus  exposed.  It  might  be  supposed  would  be  the  rare  of  jj  concerned  interference  of  a  Brazilian  official  with  the 

the  magiatraev  to  throw  around  them  all  the  pretecUon  of  ,  Englishman. 

lo«r  on/I  r/k  viaif  o^vomnlow  m'invaKnnonV  oil  ^  .  O 


the  law,  and  to  visit  with  exemplary  punishment  aU  ^  differeulUl  tax  against  English  houses  of  commerce 
insults  and  outlies  to  women  m  radway  travelling.  Let  Bnposed  in  ^e  of  the  rerts,  Bahia,  where  English 

ui  MO  w  e  er  t  is  is  one*  «  ,  ,  .  merchants  congregate,  and  remonstrances  made  year  after 

A  mailed  man  gets  into  a  flrst-clare  c^age  with  a  c^r  by  the  Eigl^h  Minister  have  failed  lo  prreure  the 
young  Wy  to  whom  he  is  known  when  the  tram  is  m  Repeal  of  this  invidious  taxaUon.  This  has  raised  a  question 
morion  be  attempts  to  bss  her,  and  being  repulsed  pro-  j  „b,tructione  offered  to  English  eommerce 

ce^s  to  gr^  hberties  The  young  lady  resisto  sncceretolly,  ^  Brazilian  legislation,  commerce  which  it  is  the  interest 
and  when  the  tram  stops  at  a  station  is  nlmut  to  ehmge  „{  Brazil  to  fa?our,  and  the  duty  of  the  English  Govern- 
him  with  an  indecent  ^ult,  when,  by  his  entreaties 

pref^ons  of  sorrow  for  his  conduct,  and  representation  of  Qcvernment  could  teU  unpleasant  truths  of  individual 
w^hatthe  cons^uenceof  exposure  would  be  to  his  family,  Englishmen  who  live  within  its  rulej  for  the  conduct 


what  the  consequence  of  exposure  would  be  to  his  family, 
she  is  induced  to  be  silent.  No  sooner,  however,  is  the 
train  again  in  motion  than  he  recommences  his  attempts. 


of  European  speculators  and  others  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
States  of  South  America  is  too  often  of  a  kind  that  excites 


-rii.  t?"  ftoho”  the  lady  «ha^«  !«><■  j„at  indignation  in  the  local  governments.  But  it  is 

with  his  offence.  The  case  is  proved,  and  what  is  the  republics  than  in  the  substantial 

Ta‘nTL?';i  riilTi  ""‘'•8®  ?g“!“‘  “«««»?>  ®?®®  empire  of  Brazil  that  these  private  disturbers  of  good  feel- 

L. ^x  m  f  «  *  i"g  their  unprincipled  greed  strongly  felt.  And  if 

t  ’  u  ’  “xT”  it  ■»  i“  B~®ii.  Pri™*®  "lisconduct  could  not  justify  a 

^  frl^-  “"""“i®"®®*-  whose  «endirion  Oevernment  in  the  retaliation  of  injustice.  There  should 
Z  L  Z  5  “"““i®”'®'  •‘I®  “®”®  “  be  strong  trust  and  friendship  between  England  and  Brazil, 

f  ffi  «®d  it  «  clearly  difficult  for  the  English  Government  to 

respectable  offenders,  that  is  to  say,  to  ruffians  who  are,  in  advance  far  in  conciliatory  intercourse  while  it  ia  met  at 

the  common  phrase,  “  so  well  to  do  in  the  world  ”  as  to  do  } 

ill  with  complete  impunity.  The  effect  of  the  example  .’I  ?  *  ‘i“®»“'‘®®"«  ®‘i®“®®  ®'  ®™‘®® 

is  that  en  this  Midland  line  a  feUow  who  can  afford  to  “s  net  unfair  requests. 

throw  away  five  pounds  may  take  any  forcible  liberties  _ 

he  pleases  with  a  lady  unfortunate  enough  to  be  his  fellow 

traveller  and  unprotected.  SPIRITUAL  KIDNAPPING. 

Let  us  compare  with  this  decision  the  view  that  a  South-  .  ^  i  v  •  . 

wark  magistrate  takes  of  an  offence  of  afar  lees  serious  A  cunous  caw  of  spintual  abduction  is  before  the  public, 
nature.  The  case  before  Mr  Burcham  was  not  that  of  a  3rd  of  March  Master  Harrison,  captain  of  West- 


woman  shut  up  in  a  railway  carriage  with  an  assailant  of  School,  was  taken  to  see  the  Roman  Catholic 

her  modesty,  and  as  much  out  of  reach  of  present  help  and  P^^ory.  Before  night  he  was  a  Catholic,  having  never 
succour  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  desert ;  but  it  was  that  of  spoken  to  a  priest.  His  father  proposed  to  him  an 

a  married  woman  walking  the  streets  under  the  protection  appointment,  but  the  Oratory  bade  against  him 

of  her  husband,  and  who  was  pushed  against  rudely  and,  1001.  a  year.  The  father  tried  the  sea-side  and  short 

__  Jx _ _x  x» _ X  .X  .  I  .  •  V  .1  .  ^  .  ...  allnnrflnpa  Viiit’  tVio  TTotlixii.  Simxxri/M.  Afv.  -A. a 


which  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  might  suffice,  and  in  passing  tnere.  He  wno  enters  here  leaves  filial  duty 

sentence  the  magistrate  most  justly  remarked :  behind  him  ? 

Fortunately  for  tbe  defendant  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  practices  of  this  sort  are  to  be  permitted,  they  will 

convict  him  of  the  indecent  assault.  Had  it  been  so,  he  $hould  either  ®oon  commence  With  subjects  younger  and  more  ductile 
him  to  the  sessions  for  trial,  or  have  sentenced  him  to  a  long  even  than  Master  Harrison.  Catholicism  will  offer  a  plum- 
fcm  of  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  paying  a  fine.  cake  to  Master  Gobble,  and  Protestantism  will  parry  with 

And  had  the  indecency  been  proved,  Mr  Burcham  would  a  humming-top ;  the  Oratory  will  try  a  tip,  and  Papa  de- 
have  done  well  in  doing  as  he^  states;  but  what,  then,  is  fend  the  family  faith  with  an  excursion,  or  some  other  treat, 
to  be  thought  of  the  country  justices  in  a  case  so  much  In  Harrison's  case  temptation  was  plied  against  tempta- 
#or8e,  who,  instead  of  sentencing  the  filthy  offender  to  a  tion,  and  a  little  ready  money  carried  the  day,  for  3f.  in 
long  term  of  imprisonment,  let  him  off  with  a  paltry  fine  hand  did  more  than  the  prospective  1001.  a  year, 
of  five  pounds  ?  But  really,  what  is  the  value  of  conversion  such  as  that 


of  Master  Harrison,  afld  whafc  is  the  loss  to  our  Communion  ? 
What  was  the  IVorth  dt  a  fitith  sapped  and  overthrown  in 
an  afternoon's  converslKion  ?  What,  also,  is  the  worth  of 
a  faith  set  up  in  tho  same  time  ?  Young  Harrison  must 
have  been  a  very  bad  Protestant,  and  is  probably  not  a 
better  Catholic.  He  is  some  weak,  pliant  youth,  whose 
opinions  are  not  worth  a  thought.  The  father,  neverthe¬ 
less,  has  reason  to  complain,  for  the  way  of  kidnapping  his 
son  was  like  the  abduction  of  a  girl  of  weak  iniellSbt.  It 
was  foul  play.  The  parental  authority  was  first  artfully 
evaded,  afterwards  openly  defied,  and  the  youth  enabled 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  independence  and  rebellion.  An 
example  of  this  sort  does  no  honour  to  the.Catholic  Church, 
and  would  imply  that  it  is  sadly  indeed  in  want  of  converts  • 


THE  TWO  COXES. 

We  have  frequent  occasion  to  comment  on  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  judicial  sentences,  comparing  usually  the  judgment  of 
one  Court  with  that  of  another.  Now,  however,  Mr  Baron 
Martin  has  been  bewildering  Worcester,  where  he  sat  in 
the  Crown  Court  at  tho  County  Assizes,  with  a  couple  of 
sentences  against  a  couple  of  prisoners,  both  charged  with 
embezzlement,  both  (although  neither  relations  nor  neigh¬ 
bours)  bearing  the  same  name  of  Cox,  tried  in  the  same 
court  before  the  same  judge,  himself,  on  two  successive 
days,  and  sentenced,  it  seems,  tho  lesser  offender  to  three 
years  of  penal  servitude,  the  greater  offender  to  one  month's 
imprisonmeht. 

William  Cox,  aged  thirty-seven,  clerk  to  a  respectable 
firm  of  builders  at  Great  Malvern,  was  charged  with 
embezzling  twelve  pounds  and  upwards,  the  money  of  his 
employers.  He  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  with  a 
wife  and  family,  who  had  been  led  to  dishonesty  by 
betting  upon  horses,  and  he  had  embezzled  nearly  fifty 
pounds.  The  prisoner  did  not  attempt  to  extenuate  his 
crime,  but  pleaded  guilty,  and 

His  Lordship,  in  passing  sentence,  said  he  much  regretted  to  see  a 
respectahle-looking  man  like  the  prisoner  standing  at  the  bar  on  such 
a  charge  as  that  to  which  he  had  pleaded  guilty.  The  offence  was 
one  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  law  to  punish  severely.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  eipployers,  however  careful,  to  guard  against  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  such  persons.  Prisoner  was  then  sentenced  to  three  yeari 
penal  servitude. 

So  far  well.  A  sentence  somewhat  less  severe  might 
possibly  have  sufficed,  but  nobody  can  censure  a  judge  for 
feeling,  though  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  pity  for  the 
offender  ought  not  in  such  cases  to  interfere  with  due  pro¬ 
tection  of  society. 

But  on  the  following  day  Mr  Baron  Martin  tried  the  case 
of  a  Thomas  Cox,  aged  sixty-seven,  defaulting  rate-collector 
of  the  Worcester  Board  of  Health,  who  was  charged  with 
embezzling  one  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  another  of  thirty- 
five  pounds,  and  another  of  thirty-six  pounds  and  odd 
shillings,  but  who,  in  fact,  was  proved  to  have  robbed  the 
I  ratepayers  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  Thomas  Cox  vVas 
a  man  who  had  made  a  great  profession  of  religion, 
and  had  secured  to  himself  influential  friends.  His 
experience  of  years  should  have  kept  him  honest — ‘  nil 
*  turpius,  quam  vivere  insipiens  senex' — nevertheless  the 
old  Pharisee  not  only  embezzled  more  money  than  his 
neighbour  the  Publican,  a  generation  younger,  but  unlike 
the  Publican,  who  made  confession  of  his  guilt,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  escape  on  the  plea  that  his  robbery  was  only 
debt  contracted,  or  that  it  was  mere  confusion  of  figures, 
and  above  all,  on  the  strength  of  witnesses  to  his  unspotted 
character.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  and  recommended 
him  to  mercy.  On  the  following  day  Mr  Baron  Martin,  in 
pronouncing  sentence,  said  : 

The  prisoner  had  been  convicted  of  embezzlement,  and  it  was  a 
very  painful  thing  to  see  a  man  of  his  appearance — a  man  who  had 
occupied  a  respectable  position  in  tbe  city — standing  to  receive  sen¬ 
tence  for  such  an  offence.  It  was  a  very  serious  offence.  He  was 
a  person  who  bad  been  employed  to  collect  the  rates,  and  if  tbe  money 
so  collected  was  not  paid  by  him  to  the  proper  parties  the  unhappy 
I  ratepayers  were  taxed  over  again.  It  had  been  proved  that  tbe  pri¬ 
soner  bad  embezzled  no  less  a  sum  than  7001.,  which  the  ratepayers 
would  now  have  to  make  good.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  doing  wrong.  There  was  no  room  for  any  person  to  have 
made  a  mistake,  aa  had  been  implied  by  the  learned  counsel  for  tbe 
prisoner.  All  tbe  prisoner  had  to  do,  if  be  bad  been  honest,  was  to 
enter  tbe  money  received  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  a  r^ular  way  in  tbe  bank,  as  shown  by  tbe  receipt  and 
deposit  books.  The  jury,  as  he  had  said,  deserved  great  credit  for 
their  firmness,  for  they  bad  indictments  placed  befbre  them,  and 
appeals  made  to  them  to  consider  the  respectability  of  the  prisoner, 
and  so  forth.  They  did  their  duty,  very  much  to  their  credit,  and 
they  did  what  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  do  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  (?)  namely,  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  That 
morning  tbe  prosecutors  bad  also  expressed  their  desire  to  recommend 
the  prisoner  to  mercy,  and  in  these  recommendations  his  Lordship, 
as  he  always  did,  would  concur — as  he  understood  the  prisoner  was 
sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  there  was  no  person  who  saw  him 
standing  there  but  would  express  sorrow  that  any  severe  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  upon  him.  He  should  be  sorry,  after  tbe  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  tbe  jury  and  prosecutors,  to  inflict  a  very  severe 
punishment  upon  tbe  prisoner,  and  the  sentence  of  tbe  Court  there¬ 
fore  was  one  month's  iny^risonm^. 

One  might  have  understood  some  little  compassion  for 
the  wife  and  family  of  Cox,  the  penitent  sinner,  who  had 
been  tempted  by  pressure  of  betting  debts  to  steal  fifty 
pounds  of  the  money  trusted  to  his  hands.  But  the  impe¬ 
nitent  old  Pharisee,  who,  having  robbed  the  ratepayers, 
many  of  them  very  poor,  to  the  tune  of  seven  hundred 
pounds,  shammed — first,  that  he  had  only  run  into  debt ; 
secondly,  that  he  had  committed  only  an  error  of  judgment 
in  making  the  October  rate  pay  for  his  April  pocketings, 
so  that  he  was  in  fact  guilty  only  of  the  venial  mistake  of 
confusing  his  entries ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  was  virtuous, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  severely  punished,  Wor¬ 
cester  may  well  ask,  on  what  ground  of  public  justice 
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was — by  the  same  judge  whp  had  just  sentenced  Cox 
the  Publican  for  his  lesser  offence  to  three  years'  penal 
serritnde — a  man  like  that  to  be  let  off  with  a  sham 
sentence? 


THE  STREET  NUISANCE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  TiiM*  explaiils,  while  he  com¬ 
plains  of  the  prevalence  of  the  nuisance  of  the  discordant 
sounds  miscalled  street  music.  He  confesses  that  he  buys 
0^  the  tormentors  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a-head,  and  for  this 
we  tell  Faterfhmilias  that  he  himself  is  a  nuisance,  inas¬ 
much  as  he  is  an  encourager  and  supporter  of  the  nuisance. 
But,  temper  auditor !  what  is  the  unhappy  man  to  do  r 
We  will  t  11  him,  and  vouch  for  success.  Let  him  entirely 
change  his  tactics.  Let  him  rigidly  abstain  from  ever 
giving  a  halfpenny.  Let  him  pressingly  invite  the  Crawlers, 
whom  he  so  well  describes,  the  two  clarionets  and  three 
violoncellos  to  his  door,  assuring  them  that  the  oftener  they 
come  there,  and  the  longer  they  play,  the  better  he  shall  j 
be  pleased,  but  that  he  makes  it  a  principle  never  to  pay 
anything  for  what  he  can  get  for  nothing,  but  that  he  | 
hopes  that  will  not  prevent  their  giving  him  the  treat  of 
their  music  gratis.  We  will  answer  for  it  that,  after  this 
handsome  invitation,  the  vagabonds  will  shun  his  door. 
But  if  they  should  be  making  their  hateful  drone  some 
doors  off,  let  Paterfamilias  send  a  servant  to  request  them 
to  come  nearer,  upon  which,  lest  ho  should  have  the 
remotest  pleasure  from  their  performance,  they  will  take 
themselves  farther  off.  All  the  tormentors  are  to  be 
treated  in  this  way.  They  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  giving 
pleasure  to  people  who  will  not  pay  them  for  the  treat. 

Paterfamilias  feelingly  observes : 

We  don’t  allow  cricket,  or  Wp-cat,  or  football,  in  our  thoroughfares, 
although  these  games  would  doubtless  afford  infinite  delight  to 
thousands  of  innocent  boys  were  they  tolerated  in  our  less  frequented 
street  snd  squares.  On  what  principle,  then,  does  the  police  permit 
**  the  Scotch  Crawlers,”  the  ruffian  in  woman’s  clothes,  who  dances 
“  the  Cure,”  the  nigger  melodists,  the  horse  organ,  the  donkey  piano- 
fortists  to  infest  us,  against  our  will,  arow^ly  with  the  view  of 
extorting  money  from  us  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Perhaps  the  worst 
nuisance  of  all  is  the  German  boy-band,  every  member  of  which 
attempts  a  different  tune  at  the  same  time  on  a  damaged  wind  instru¬ 
ment.  They  mostly  play  of  evenings,  stationing  themselves  at  open 
dining-room  windows,  where  dinner  parties  are  going  or,  and  before 
houses  where  the  knockers  are  tied  op,  and  where  the  street  is  strewn 
with  straw. 

Our  mode  is  successful  even  with  the  gang  of  German 
boys.  Let  Paterfamilias  tell  the  urchin  with  the  huge  instru¬ 
ment  of  torture,  that  he  wonders  they  do  not  come  oftener 
to  his  door,  as  there  is  something  in  their  peculiar  style  of 
performance  particularly  pleasing  to  his  ear,  and  that  if 
they  don't  mind  not  being  paid,  which  is  his  inflexible 
rule,  they  will  extremely  delight  him  by  favouring  his 
house  with -their  music.  Never  again  will  they  come 
within  stone's  throw.  Hore  than  half  the  street  nuisance 
will  be  starved  out  if  the  extortion,  by  which  it  is  mainly 
supported,  be  put  down.  If  the  tormented  will  hold  out 
for  three  or  four  days,  bearing  all,  giving  nothing,  the 
tormentors  must  find  their  trade  at  an  end,  and  disappear. 


REALITY  LESS  IMPRES8IYE  THAN  FICTION. 

In  a  work  of  fiction  or  a  drama,  what  would  be  thought 
of  the  ejectment  of  a  man  from  a  farm  occupied  by  his 
family  for  nearly  200  years  because  he  would  not  submit 
to  his  landlord's  orders  to  turn  his  daughter  out  of  doors, 
the  girl  having  been  seduced  by  the  great  man’s  footman  ? 
Would  it  not  be  agreed  that  such  conduct  was  too  grossly 
improbable,  that  the  time  for  such  tyranny  was  long  past, 
and  that  if  any  one  could  be  guilty  of  it  in  these  days  he 
would  bring  down  upon  himself  a  storm  of  merited  oppro¬ 
brium?  But  in  an  action  for  seduction,  tried  on  the 
Midland  Circuit,  we  find  a  nobleman  charged  with  the 
treatment  of  a  tenant  we  have  shortly  described. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  The  daughter  of  the 
farmer  had  misbehaved  like  Aurora  Floyd,  and  become 
clandestinely  intimate  with  a  footman  in  Lord  Stamford’s 
service.  The  result  was  her  ruin ;  and  finding  herself 
likely  to  give  birth  to  a  child  she  wrote  to  the  fellow  im¬ 
ploring  an  interview,  to  which  he  replied  evasively ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  comparb  the  illiterate  fiunkey’s  note  with  the 
letter  of  the  poor  girl’s,  written  with  natural  feeling,  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  correct  expression  : 

“  Dear  Elixabetb,— i  have  been  very  buieey  this  week  as  we  are 
without  a  footman  i  have  not  been  away  from  the  house  yet  i  will 
come  down  one  day  next  week — from  yours  “  W.  B.” 

The  defendant,  however,  did  not  go  as  he  promised,  and  finally  went 
back  to  London  without  seeing  her.  She  then  wrote  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter : 

“  Charley  Mill  Farm,  Aug.,  1862. 

“  Dear  William, — I  write  to  you  once  again  to  tell  you  in  writing 
what  you  would  not  come  down  to  Newton  to  hear.  Little  did  1 
think  the  time  would  come  when  I  should  have  to  ask  you  to  come  to  see 
me,  after  the  many  times  you  came  down  last  winter,  and  after  what 
passed  between  us.  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  it  was  mine,  to  recall 
the  past.  I  now  write  to  you,  dear  William,  to  ask  you  if  you  will  make 
me  a  wife  before  I  am  a  mother  and  you  a  father.  However  bumble 
the  home,  I  care  not.  If  ever  you  loved  me,  as  your  words  and 
ways  made  me  ^ink  in  the  winter  you  did,  I  ask  you  now  to  prove 
it,  not  only  for  your  sake  and  mine,  but  fbr  your  family  and  mine, 
for  I  cannot  hide  it  from  the  world  much  longer.  My  mother  knows 
all  now,  and  now  that  I  have  told  you  please  to  write  and  say  what 
I  am  to  do.  I  can  come  to  you  wherever  you  be,  if  you  cannot  come 
to  me.  Only  let  me  hear  from  you  directly,  and  believe  me  to 
remain,  yonri  faithfully,  “  E-  Shaw.” 

In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  in  which  there  is  correspond¬ 
ence,  it  is  almost  uniformly  to  be  remarked  that  the  women 
write  incomparably  better  than  the  men.  It  is  true  that 
in  this  instance  the  girl  was  of  a  better  class  than  her 


sediloer,  but  the  difieretice  in  education;  in  culture,  In 
denoted  in  the  above  specimens,  is  much  greater  than  in 
that  of  the  conditions  of  the  parties. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  circumstances  of  the  ca^e, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  plaintiff’s  codtikel : 

After  his  daughter’s  confinement  an  agent  of  Lord  Stamford’s  told 
the  plaintiff  that,  unless  hb  sent  his  daughter  away  from  his  house, 
he  would  be  turned  out  of  bis  farm,  to  which  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  when  the  defendant  was  dismisaed  from  Lord  Stamford’s  service 
he  would  think  of  taming  his  dstigbter  out  of  doors.  Defendant, 
however,  continued  in  Lord  Stamford’s  eervice,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
daughter  at  her  father’s ;  but  the  plaintiff  was  turned  out  of  the , 
farm,  which  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  bis  family  nearly  200 
years. 

If  this  bo  true  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  circumstances 
that  could  justify  conduct  apparently  so  cruel  and  tyrannical. 
If  the  girl  had  been  leading  a  dissolute  life  under  her 
father’s  roof,  and  thus  presenting  an  evil  example  to  the 
neighbourhood,  a  demand  for  her  removal  might  indeed  be 
warrantable,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  alleged ;  and  as  no 
witnesses  were  called  for  the  defendant,  no  attempt  made 
to  prove  light  or  vicious  habits,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
one  fault  with  the  defendant  was  the  only  one  with  which 
she  was  reproachable.  And  for  this  can  it  be  believed  that 
the  seducer’s  master  insisted  on  the  conditions  that  the 
poor  penitent  should  be  turned  out  of  her  father’s  house,  or 
that  her  father  should  be  turned  out  of  tho  farm  his  family 
had  held  for  nearly  200  years  ?  We  cannot  believe  the 
statement,  but  there  is  scandal  in  its  passing  uncontradicted 
or  unexplained.  Is  it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  such 
tyranny  can  be  practised  by  an  English  nobleman  and 
landlord  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

If  people  saw  such  conduct  represented  on  the  stage,  or 
in  a  novel,  how  their  indignation  would  glow  at  the 
fictitious  wrong,  but  how  tranquil,  to  apathy,  is  the 
feeling  when  they  read  of  it  as  a  dry  matter  of  fact.  And 
this  corroborates  a  remark  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
make,  that  the  moral  judgment  exercised  upon  the  imaginary 
wrongs  of  fiction  is  incomparably  more  severe  than  that 
which  is  exercised  on  the  realities  of  life.  If  the  story  of 
‘Aurora  Floyd’  or  ‘Lady  Audley’  had  been  rendered 
in  a  law  report,  it  would  hare  been  void  of  sensation. 
If  the  treatment  of  Farmer  Shaw  and  his  erring  daughter 
had  been  seen  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  in  a  well- 
written  story,  what  sympathy  there  would  have  been  with 
the  sufferer,  what  indignation  against  the  wrongdoer. 
If  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  it  is  also  colder. 
Realities  do  not  make  half  the  impression  of  imaginary 
circumstances,  or  the  moral  judgment  follows  them  slug¬ 
gishly  and  coldly,  and  a  character  abhorred  in  a  book 
gets  through  the  world  well  enough. 

Lovelace  would  have  passed  in  society,  and  found 
apologists  if  wanted,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  We  know  of  no  villain  on  paper  who,  incarnated 
and  with  fortune  to  carry  him  through,  would  be  con¬ 
demned  by  the  indulgent  world.  It  requires  a  vast  deal 
of  misfortune  to  sink  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel  who  has 
once  been  in  good  social  position. 

A  contradiction  of  the  statement  that  the  fhrmer  was 
ejected  for  refusing  to  tnm  his  daughter  out  of  doors  has 
appeared,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  could  be  wished. 
Mr  Wm.  Taylor,  of  Groby,  writes  to  the  Morning  Post  that 
Shaw  has  not  occupied  a  farm  under  Lord  Stamford  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  his  removal  had  consequently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  daughter’s  case.  This  is  what 
lawyers  call  a  negative  pregnant,  and  looks  as  if  something 
was  still  behind  the  denial. 

Shaw's  counsel  could  not,  without  a  very  culpable 
dereliction  of  duty,  have  made  a  statement  reflecting  so 
seriously  on  Lord  Stamford  without  some  grounds.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  established  professional  rule  that  no  representa¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  by  counsel  affecting  character  for  which 
some  evidence  is  not  producible. 


DANGEROUS  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  Queen’s  letter,  seconded  by  the  Press,  has  no  doubt 
given  a  check  to  exhibitions  highly  dangerous  to  the  per¬ 
formers,  but  can  we  reckon  upon  the  effect  as  lasting,  and 
will  not  the  diseased  appetite  for  sensation  return,  after  a 
time  of  restraint,  and  seek  its  gratification,  perhaps  in  some 
new  shape?  The  question  is  simply  whether  the  good 
feeling  of  the  public,  unaided  by  law,  will  prevail  against 
the  bad  feeling.  The  Times,  which  puts  its  trust  in  the 
good  feeling,  nevertheless  admits  that  exhibitions  the  main 
interest  of  which  lies  in  the  danger  have  been  on  the 
increase,  but  nevertheless  our  powerful  contemporary  is 
against  legislative  interference,  for  reasons  thus  stated : 

Of  course,  if  such  cruel  and  demoralizing  spcctaclea  cannot  b«  put 
a  stop  to  otherwise,  they  must  be  put  down  by  law.  But  we  hope 
the  day  will  never  come  in  thia  country  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  force  of  law  to  check  such  exhibitions.  The  whole 
essence  of  these  performanees  is  that  they  are  public.  They  depend 
on  getting  together  an  immense  crowd,  and  they  would  never  take 
place  if  they  did  not  attract  a  large  amount  of  public  attention  and 
admiration.  When  they  have  been  once  started,  some  poor  creaturw 
like  the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  ftte  may  be  induced  to  peril 
themselyea  for  a  paltry  fifteen  pounds ;  but  no  one  would  risk  bis  life 
to  introduce  them  unless  he  were  sure  of  an  extravagant  remunera¬ 
tion.  Thia  is  not,  therefore,  like  a  private  crime  which  exists 
independently  and  in  spite  of  society,  and  which  can  therefore  only 
be  put  down  by  the  force  of  law.  It  is  a  crime  which  is  directly 
produced  by  society  itself,  and  for  which  the  public  is  directly 
responsible.  To  paa  a  law,  therefore,  to  control  such  exhibitions 
woold  be  as  much  aa  to  confeaa  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed 
on  tho  good  sense  and  good  feelii^  of  the  people^  in  general.  It 
would  be  to  admit  that  the  mass  of  Englishmen  are  insensible  to  the 
plaineat  dictates  of  humanity.  Wo  confess  we  do  not  believe  there 
IS  as  yet  any  ground  for-  so  terrible  an  admission. 

We  know  not  how  to  reconcile  thia  eoncluaion  with  the 


j  admitted  fact  that  the  exhibitions  in  question  haye  increased 
with  the  growing  morbid  taste,  ah^  that  the  metropolis  has 
had  its  full  share  of  participation.  The  distinction  i$ 
correctly  ma^  by  the^  Time*  between  legislation  directed 
against  the  offences  of  indiyiduals  and  legislation  to  repress 
practi^  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  public.  But 
there  is  some  fallacy  here  m  the  use  of  the  word  public. 
Our  public  is  not  one  and  indiyisible.  There  is  a  publio 
that  will  flock  to  any  spectacle  of  horror,  and  ahother  that 
will  fly  from  it  A  law  to  suppress  dangerdnS  exhibitioflft 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  censure  upon  a  part  of  the  publio  • 
and  the  true  question  seetnS  to  ns  to  be  whether  a  part  of 
the  publio  does  not  deserve  that  censure,  and  the  restraint 
accompanying  it.  ^  Indeed,  the  same  arguments  that  are  hoW 
turned  against  legislation  to  prevent  dangerous  exhibitions 
might  have  been  used  against  the  prohibition  of  all  the 
inhuman  sports, — bull, -baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  tho  prize- 
ring.  All  that  the  Times  says  of  dangerous  exhibitions 
applies  to  these  forbidden  brut^ities.  “  The  whole  essence 
“  of  these  performances  is  that  they  are  public.  They 
*'  depend  on  getting  together  an  immense  crowd,  and 
“they  would  never  take  place  if  they  did  not  attract 
“  a  large  amount  of  public  attention  and  admira- 
“tion.’’  Does  any  one  believe  that  if  bull-baitingj 
cock-fighting,  and  the  like,  had  been  left  to  tho  correc¬ 
tion  of  improved  publio  feeling,  that  those  exhibitions 
would  have  come  to  an  end?  In  all  cases  of  this 
bad  class  the  vicious  appetite  grows  with  what  it  fheds  oh. 
We  owe  all  to  prevention.  If  a  bull-fight  cduld  be  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain  people  would  throng  to  sOe  it,  not  cer¬ 
tainly  et  multi  et  boui,  but  enough  and  mot%  than  enough 
of  a  certain  quality  i^ould  be  found  to  countenance  and 
support  the  exhibition.  What  is  called  the  publio  is  made 
up,  indeed,  of  many  elements — good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
and  with  corresponding  affinities.  Humanity  condemns 
the  sport  which  has  collected  some  thousands  of  pOople  on 
a  border  waste,  but  defendit  nutnerus,  and  the  slang  gentry 
keep  each  other  in  countenance. 

The  law  has  been  generally  effectual  ih  suppressing 
brutal  sports,  because  from  their  nature  they  could  ho 
grappled  with ;  the  bull-fight,  for  example,  could  not  bo 
smuggled  into  a  place,  it  required  a  large  area  for  the 
exhibition,  and  a  concourse  of  spectators  to  make  it  pay ; 
but  an  exception  to  the  success  of  the  law  is  the  cock¬ 
fight,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  private,  and  people  Would 
be  rather  surprised  if  they  were  to  leurn  the  extent  to 
which  cock-fighting  still  exists,  and  the  character  and 
position  of  some  of  the  persons  who  are  addicted  tn  the 
sport.’  The  prohibition  is  generally  successful  with  the 
low,  because  the  means  to  make  the  exhibition  pay  would 
obtrude  it  on  the  notice  of  tho  magistracy,  and  cause  inter¬ 
ference  ;  but  the  rich  can  in  holes  and  corners  compass  the 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  them  do  it, 
and  not  the  least  distinguished  of  the  class,  is  proof  that 
Reliance  eannot  always  be  placed  on  the  progress  nf  re¬ 
finement  and  humanity  where  the  taste  for  sensation 
colicertled. 

As  for  dangerous  exhibitions,  it  may  net  be  possible  to 
refuse  the  public  the  fresh  trial  pleaded  for.  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  on  its  good  behaviour  for  a  time,  if  from  no  other 
canse  from  respect  for  the  Queen’s  sentiments ;  but  upon 
any  signs  of  relapse  we  trust  that  resort  will  resolutely  be 
had  to  legislation. 

Many  months  ago  an  able  and  respected  contemporary 
said  we  were  “  over-fastidious,’’  when  all  the  world  was 
glorifying  Blondin’s  tnost  perilous  feats,  and  this  journal 
stood  almost  alone  in  censure  of  performances  which,  had 
they  been  less  applauded,  never  would  have  led  to  all 
these  miserable  ends.  We  are  glad  now  that  we  did  not 
defer  our  protest  until  the  ocourrence  of  two  or  three 
horrible  accidents  had  brought  judicious  censure  into 


CouBTESiEs  OF  Wab. — The  evils  of  war  are  In  some 
small  degree  lessened  by  its  courtesies.  These  in  a 
moderately  advanced  Stale  of  civilisation  are  soruphlously 
observed  by  the  stronger  party  in  communicating  with  tho 
weaker.  The  right  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier  was 
shown  by  the  commander  of  the  Federal  forces  in  address¬ 
ing  the  chief  oflacer  of  the  besieged  of  Port  Hudson,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  surrender,  as  “  General  Frank  Gardner,  eom- 
“  manding  C.S.  (Confederate  States)  forces.’’  But  the  same 
mail  brings  a  statement  that  General  Burnside  has  received 
an  oficial  despatch  from  General  Shackleford,  dated  “  Head- 
“  quarters  United  States  forces  in  the  field,  20th  July,  9 
“o’clock,  pm.’’  who,  speaking  of  the  enemy,  says,  “wo 
“  chased  John  Morgan  and  his  command  over  fifty  miles 
“  to-day,’’  and  further  on  he  adds,  “  I  tbiuk  I  will  capture 
“  John  Morgan  himself  to-morrow.’’  The  use  of  the  personal 
pronoun,  and  of  the  word  will  in  place  of  shall,  seems  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  Brigadier-General  Shackleford 
!  is  one  of  the  many  Irishmen  embarked  with  the  Federals 
in  this  war.  Had  he  been  an  American  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  his  country,  he  would  have  avoided 
tills  style  ;  if  from  no  better  motive,  lest  John  Morgan 
should  be  compared  with  George  Washington,  who,  by  our 
weak  Xing  George  the  Third  and  by  his  servile  advisers, 
was  in  the  War  of  Independence  ostentatiously  spoken  of  as 
Mr  W^ashington  during  a  contest  which  not  only  liberated 
bis  country,  but  earned  for  himself  an  undying  reputation 
as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 


St  Thomas’s  Hosfital.— The  Governors  of  St  Thomas’s  have,  it 
ia  stated,  definitirelj  arranged  for  the  porchase  of  the  proposed  site  at 
Stangate,  on  the  bank  of  tho  Tbamea,  adjoining  Westminster  bridge, 
for  95,000^ 
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POLAND.~A  POLICY.— THE  OLD  POLISH  PEO- 
VINCES,  COXJELAND,  WHITE  EU8SIA. 

11. 

To  ^  to  war  with  Bosfia  for  the  re-oonitmotion  of  the 
old  PoTiah  kingdom  would  be  a  fMlitieal  blander  of,  at  least, 
equal  magnitude  with  the  Partition  of  1772  as  a  TX>litical 
enme.  I  do  not  saj  that  we  are  likely  to  do  so.  We  shall, 
in  all  probability,  bisTe  no  fighting  at  all.  At  the  same  time 
a  great  deal  too  much  is  said  about  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Polish  kingdom ;  *'  the  "  necessity  of  making  Poland  a 
strong  Power  ;  *’  and  the  “  Polish  nationality  **  of  certain 
countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Poland.  Much  of  this 
is  said  in  France  ;  for  in  Franco,  though  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  sympathies  of  the  nation  are  strongly  and 
honestly  on  the  side  of  Poland,  the  ulterior  policy  of  weaken¬ 
ing  Eussia,  by  strengthening  her  enemy,  is  scarcely  disguised. 
Hence  Poland,  with  its  ancient  boundaries,"  is  a  loud  cry 
in  France,  and  it  is  the  cry  of  the  party  most  eager  for  a 
Eussian  war. 

In  England,  however,  wo  make  (in  some  quarters  at 
least)  a  different  use  of  the  expression;  inasmuch  as 
we  find  in  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  question,  as 
constituted  by  the  case  of  Poland  plus  Lithuania  and 
Euthenia,  a  reason  for  simply  leaving  matters  as  they  are. 
**  It  is  no  good,"  say  certain  influential  advocates  for  non¬ 
interference,  **  to  meddle  with  Poland  Proper,  unlestf  you 
extend  your  claims  over  Euthenia  and  Lithuania  as  wetl¬ 
and  against  any  concessions  in  these  quarters  Eussia  would 
fight  to  the  last  man,  and  that  successfully."  This  latter 
statement  is  true  enough,  whatever  may  be  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  one  which  precedes  it. 

Let  us  analyze  the  details  of  the  provinces  in  question. 

Th^  are  ten  in  number. 

1.  Courland.  This  is  Let,  German,  and  Proteetant.  It 
was  lost  to  Poland  before  the  Partition  of  1772,  and  does  not 
always  ^Ppoar  in  the  list  of  ancient  Polish  provinces. 

2,  3.  Vtiepek  and  Mokilev  ;  parts  of  White  Eussia. 

4.  Minsk  ;  part  of  Black  Russia. 

6,  6.  Volkj^ia  and  Podolia — chiefiy  Red  Eussian. 

7.  Kiev — Little  Eussian.  In  these  we  get  the  import  of 
the  title  **  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias." 

8.  Qrodno—BXscV  Eussian  and  Lithuanian. 

9,  10.  Vilna  and  Kovno. — Lithuanian ;  Kovno,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  so. 

1.  In  Courland,  we  cannot  say,  in  favour  of  a  Polish  claim, 
even  the  little  that  may  be  said  for  Euthenia  and  Lithuania  viz  , 
that  its  culture  and  intelligence  are  from  Poland.  In  Cour¬ 
land  the  peasants  are  Lets  (t.e.  the  close  congeners  of  the 
Lithuanians,  from  whom  they  differ  only  in  a  few  unimportant 
details  of  dialect  and  history),  the  landowners  Germans. 

By  no  possible  construction  of  the  word  “  nationality  "  can 
a  case  for  Poland  be  made  out  here ;  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  is  slightly  improved  W  an  appeal  to  history.  Courland, 
up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  Polish  to  the  following 
extent.  It  was  a  fief  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland :  a  fief  that 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Eeformation  was  held  under  Poland  by 
a  s^es  of  bishops.  With  Protestantism,  however,  changes 
set  in :  the  religious  estates  were  secularised,  and  the  Grand 
Dukedom  was  settled  in  the  family  of  the  Ketlers,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  when  it  became  extinct,  the  province  should  be  in- 
corrorated  with  Poland,  as  an  integral  part  of  that  kingdom. 
And  in  due  time  the  line  of  Ketler  dia  become  extinct :  the 
last  Duke  who  represented  it  being  a  childless  Eoman 
Catholic.  His  predecessors  had,  as  a  general  rule, 
married  and  intermarried  with  the  Eussian  royal  family. 
And  it  was  Eussia  under  Peter  the  Great  with  which  the  fate 
of  Courland  was  most  especially  connected.  Poland  was  at 
that  time  comparatively  weak ;  so  was  Sweden. 

When  the  last  of  the  Ketlers  died  Poland  was  prepared  to 
take  possession,  but  the  Courlanders  repudiated  their  claim 
to  inoorrorate  the  Duchy  with  the  Kingdom,  and  offered  it  to 
a  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.,  Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  to 
bo  held  as  before,  i.e.  as  a  fief.  To  this  Poland,  but  not 
Eussia  agreed ;  Eussia  having  made  for  herself  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  partly  on  the  strength  of  her  armies,  partly  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Courland  in  her  contests  with  Sweden,  and  partly 
on  the  fact  of  the  widow  of  the  last  Duke  being  a  niece  of 
Peter  the  Great’s,  and  afterwards  Empress  of  Eussia,  the 
Czarina  Anne. 

^  This  Anne  had  a  favourite,  the  once  notorious  Biren,  and 
him  she  invested  with  the  Dukedom  of  Courland,  having  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Augustus  III.  to  recogpiise  him.  Hence,  Biren 
held  Courland  as  a  Polish  fief  until  he  was  disgraced.  Tlien 
was  put  forward  Prince  Louis  of  Brunswick ;  then  a  legitimate 
son  of  Aiimutus  III. ;  then  a  Prince  of  the  Holstein  family  ; 
then  (andlastly)  Biren  again,  recalled  from  exile,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  Catherine  and  Frederic;  the  time  of  his 
restoration  being  the  time  of  the  First  Partition. 

That  the  claim  of  Eussia  upon  Courland  is  a  bad  one  is  clear 
enough  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  as  far  as  the  mere  heraldry  and 
diploma^  of  the  matter  go,  that  of  Poland  is  a  fair  one. 
Courland  was  always  a  fie^  though  a  loose  one,  and  it  was  an 
escheat  when  the  line  of  Keller  became  extinct.  Le  jure, 
then,  wo  may  say  that  Poland’s  claim  is  good  as  against  that 
of  Eussia,  and  not  bad  (diplomatically  speaking)  against  that 
of  the  Courlanders  themselves  for  aosolute  self  govern¬ 
ment,  for  annexation  to  Prussia,  for  a  republic,  or  for  any 
other  form  of  possible  but  improbable  autonomy.  But 
the  de  facto  conditions  by  no  means  coincide.  There 
are  neither  ^  Poles  nor  a  Polish  feeling  in  Courland. 
The  proletarian  ism  is  Let,  the  land  German,  and  what  is 
neither  Let  nor  German  is  (with  the  exception  of  some  2,000 
Liefs,  of  the  Fin  family)  Eussian.  In  fact,  Courland  never 
voas  incorporated  with  Poland,  so  that,  at  best,  it  appertained 
to  that  kingdom  as  a  fief.  Ihe  system  of  fiefs,  however,  is 
the  very  last  system  to  revive.  Should  Courland  be  attached 
to  Poland  an  Anglo-Eussian  fieet  would  have  to  menace  or 
coerce  the  reluctant  population. 

It  may  bo  said,  however,  that  no  one  thinks  of  treating 
Courland  as  part  of  the  Poland  of  1772,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  incorporated  with  Eussia  by  the  First  Partition.  In 
some  sense,  however,  it  uas  so  incorporated.  It  was  Frederic 
who  first  recognized  the  ducal  dignity  of  the  favourite  Biren. 

But,  waiving  this,  unless  Courland  is  claimed  by  the  Poles, 
what  ia  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  *'  a  free  and  powerful 
Poland  from  the  Biutio  to  the  Black  Sea,"  and  the  luce  P  If 


Poland  is  to  be  powerful,  as  well  as  independent  and  (in 
order  to  be  powerful)  naval,  Courland  must  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  old  Polish  provinces— German  as  it  is  in  culture. 
Let  as  it  is  in  blood,  Eussian  as  it  is  in  politics.  The  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  Courland  has  already  been  mentioned. 

2,  3.  Now  come  the  governments  of  Vitepsk  and  Mohilev, 
parts,  and  important  parts,  of  White  Eussia.  They  are  nearly 
m  the  same  category.  Both  were  taken  from  Poland  in  1772. 
Neither,  however,  was  Polish,  except  so  far  as  it  was  Lithu¬ 
anian,  and  neither  was  Lithuanian  in  anything  but  its  political 
relations.  In  Vitepsk  above  one- eighth  of  the  population  ia 
Let,  and  (perhaps^  one-sixteenth  Jewish.  In  Mohilev  there 
are  no  Lets  at  aU ;  nothing  in  the  way  of  peasantry  but 
Eussians.  What  is  the  Polish  element  P  The  White  Eussian s, 
numbered  according  to  the  ground  they  cover,  are  put,  in  the 
last  work  on  Eussian  ethnology,  at  3,000,000.  Of  these  we 
may  put  somewhat  more  than  one-half  in  the  two  govera- 
ments  under  notice ;  Mohilev  being  the  pre-eminent  V^ite 
Eussian  district,  the  others  being  parts  of  Smolensk,  Minsk, 
Tshemigov,  Orel,  and  Pskov. 

So  much  for  the  purely  geographical  view.  From  these 
three  millions,  however,  the  Eussian  authorities  themselves 
eliminate  150,000  as  Eoman  Catholics,  ^t  us  treat  these 
either  as  pure  Poles  or  as  representatives  of  the  Polish 
element,  and  say  that  the  Poles  of  Vitepsk,  Mohilev,  and  the 
White  Eussian  part  of  Minsk  amount  to  that  number.  More 
than  this  cannot  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  and  this  gives 
for  the  Poles  as  compared  with  the  Eussians  less  than  one  in 
ten.  The  real  disproportion  is  certainly  far  greater,  as  will 
be  seen  when  the  statistics  of  Minsk  and  Vilna  come  under 
notice.  I  am,  Ac.,  E.  G.  Latham. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Sir, — It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  opinions  and  the 
attitude  now  professed  and  taken  by  the  British  Government 
and  the  chief  Liberal  organs  of  our  press  on  the  subject  of  the 
Suez  Canal  had  not  been  fixed  ana  taken  from  the  first.  It 
would  have  prevented  a  great  and  lamentable  subject  of 
animosity  from  rising  up,  not  only  between  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England,  but  between  the  public  of  the  two 
nations.  In  England,  to  ^  sure,  what  may  be  called  the  public 
remain  very  indifferent  on  the  subject  But  in  France,  both 
the  commercial  and  political  classes  flung  themselves  into  M. 
Losseps’  scheme  with  a  very  strong  feeling.  It  was  a  national 
rather  than  a  pecuniary  one.  The  French  cannot  but  feel 
how  small  a  part  they  play  in  the  great  task  of  peopling  and 
opening  the  globe,  compared  with  the  English,  who  have 
possessed  the  two  great  countries  of  the  east  and  west.  To 
nave  opened  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  England  had  appa¬ 
rently  abstained  from  doing  on  purpose,  appeared  a  great 
geographical  feat,  as  it  was  a  political  one  to  unite  the  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  Eea  Sea  for  fleets. 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  natural  disgust  at  seeing  a 
Frenchman  take  up  and  prosecute  such  a  scheme  on  our  own 
great  road  to  India,  on  which  there  pass  a  hundred  English 
persons  and  a  thousand  packages  of  English  goods  for  the 
one  traveller,  with  his  solitary  portmanteau,  that  is  French, 
still,  as  we  had  allowed  M.  Lesseps  to  take  the  start  in  such 
a  design,  we  might  have  allowed  him  fair  play.  And  if,  on 
impartially  examining  the  scheme,  it  were  found  to  be 
feasible,  then  English  money  would  have  been  embarked  in 
it.  It  would  have  been  accomplished  by  English  even  more 
than  by  French  capital,  and  we  should  have  reaped  a  fair 
share  of  the  honour,  the  profits,  and  the  influence.  Instead 
of  that  we  pooh-poohed  the  entire  business.  Our  engineers 
declared  it  impossible.  Our  Whig  Eeview  proved  it  so.  The 
English  Embassy  at  Constantinople  exercised  all  its  influence 
to  get  the  firman  of  the  Saltan  withheld  from  it,  and  to  crush 
it  altogether.  It  now  tuma  out  that  we  have  failed  in  all 
these  aims,  that  M.  Lesseps  has  found  abundance  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  that  his  canal  has  advanced,  that  an  English  engi¬ 
neer,  and  an  eminent  one,  has  been  found  to  give  a  certain 
approbation  to  the  canal,  and,  finally,  that  the  Sultan  has 
granted  it  a  firman,  on  certain  conditions,  which  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  mar  or  to  obstruct  the  completion  of  the  great 
desira. 

This  is  very  lite  a  defeat.  The  French  journals  chuckle 
prodigiously,  much  as  some  of  your  contemporaries  did  w’hen 
the  Sultan’s  letter  of  mistrust  was  published  some  months 
back.  The  Suez  canal  was  declared  defunct,  and  M.  Lesseps 
denounced  as  a  Munchausen.  He  has  now  come  to  life,  ne 
and  his  scheme.  Napoleon  the  Third  was  compelled  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  because  it  was  taken  to  heart  by  precisely  that  class 
which  he  likes  to  propitiate,  those  who  mingle  speculation 
with  national  vanity.  It  is  an  admixture  of  which  wo  fortu¬ 
nately  know  little.  But  in  France  it  turns  out  very  pro¬ 
fitable  to  unite  them.  For,  however  the  scheme  of  the  day 
may  fail  as  a  commercial  speculation,  like  the  French  com¬ 
panies  now  getting  up  to  arefoifer  the  mines  of  Mexico 
(which,  by  the  bye,  explain  General  Forey’s  confiscatory 
proclamation).  Government  is  sure  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
sinking  and  the  failing,  and  to  compensate  largely  for  their 
risk  and  even  their  folly. 

As  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Sultan  has  granted  the 
firman  to  the  Suez  Company,  we  know  not  much.  What  we 
chiefly  know  is,  that  full  means  are  granted  for  completing 
the  work.  For  this  purpose  the  system  of  forced  labour,  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  is  allowed  to  continue.  Our  ^lo- 
macy  seems  to  have  made  a  fruitless  stand  against  it  With 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  adjacent  land,  claimed  by  the 
company  as  yielding  fresh  water  springs,  this  it  is  compelled 
to  abandon.  Moreover  the  canal  is  to  be  declared  neutral. 
If  neutrality  mean  that  no  ships  of  war  are  to  pass  the 
canal,  then  it  is  so  much  against  the  designs  of  France.  If 
neutrality  mean  that  all  vessels  are,  in  time  of  war,  to  be 
protected,  not  only  going  through  the  canal,  but  to  a  certain 
distance  from  either  mouth,  then  the  neutrality  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  profit  for  France.  Then  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  forts,  and  of  the  guard  of  the  canal.  The  Turks 
claimed  this  right.  Have  they  waived  it  P  Is  the  Egyptian 
Government  at  liberty  to  appoint  any  soldiers,  say  officered 
by  French,  to  garrison  such  forts  P  These  and  other  ques¬ 
tions  would  require  to  be  answered  ere  one  can  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  nature  of  the  comp^romise  which,  we  are  told, 
has  taken  place.  At  all  events  I  for  one  am  rejoiced  at  that 
compromise,  and  only  regret  that  it  was  not  concluded,  and 
its  conditions  fixed,  several  years  ago. — I  am,  dw.  C. 

I  Paris,  August  6,  1863. 


OUE  AETILLEEY. 

Sir,— The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  sitting  on  our  progress 
in  the  art  of  making  guns  and  paying  for  them  is  excessively 
suggestive. 

The  first  question  which  occurs  to  us.  Anno  Domini 
1863,  is  whether,  after  the  Ordnance  had  indulged  in 
the  Armstrong  furore,  and  had  expended  upon  his  f^ns 
two  million  five  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  since 
the  year  1858,  and  since  that  department  has  been  gun¬ 
making  after  a  fashion  ever  since  the  battle  of  Solferino, 
how  are  our  army,  navy,  and  volunteers  armed  at  this 
moment  P  Our  army  is  supplied  with  breech-loading 
field-pieces  up  to  the  calibre  of  twelve  pounds,  very  accu¬ 
rate  in  practice,  and  the  shells  invented  by  Armstrong 
of  the  very  best  description.  Many  officers  admire  these 
guns  greatly,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  among  them ;  and 
some  say  that  these  Armstrong  field-pieces  did  good  service 
in  China.  On  the  contrary,  others  say  that  they  have  mis¬ 
givings  that  these  guns  would  break  down  in  a  rough  cam¬ 
paign,  and  could  hardly  be  repaired,  and  that  in  the  Chinese 
campaign  the  French  field-pieces  were  more  effective ;  for 
whereas  the  French  guns  only  required  to  be  drawn  by  four 
ponies,  our  guns  required  eight  strong  horses,  and  if  Arm¬ 
strong's  guns  were  of  a  heavier  calibre  and  their  shells  more 
destructive,  yet  the  lighter  French  guns  were  ubiquitous, 
their  trajectory  power  very  great,  and  they  did  more  service, 
in  short,  evinced  better  qualities  for  a  lengthened  campaign, 
where  the  ground  must  be  taken  as  you  find  it,  than  Arm¬ 
strong’s  pieces. 

With  these  remarks,  which  fairly  occur,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  breech-loading  field-pieces 
as  the  best  we  have  been  presented  with  ;  but  pray  do  not 
forget  that  the  Committee  in  their  Eeport  acquaint  us  that 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  give  Armstrong  and  Whit¬ 
worth  a  trial,  and  nobody  else.  Whitworth  has  not  com¬ 
peted  with  field-pieces  against  Armstrong,  consequently  there 
has  been  between  these  engineers  no  trial  at  all  with  their 
respective  guns.  On  the  turf  they  tell  you  that  nothing  is 
so  deceptive  as  to  train  a  race-horse  alone.  The  animal 
gallops  so  triumphantly  past  the  posts  on  a  race-course  that 
his  owner  imagines  that  he  may  be  backed  for  a  large  sum. 
When,  however,  the  horse  is  brought  out  to  gallop  against 
other  horses,  the  owner  finds  out  the  value  of  competition  in 
the  training  stable,  probably  instructed  therein  by  a  lightened 
purse.  Is  there  no  moral  in  this  P  Well,  then,  we  find  by 
the  !^port  that  the  Committee  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  is  quoted,  think  Armstrong  can  make  field-pieces.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  thought  he  could  make  great  guns,  and 
filled  our  ships  with  his  heavy  artillery,  but  his  Grace  now  is 
convinced  that  Armstrong  can  do  no  such  thing  on  the  breech- 
loading  system,  has  recalled  his  opinion,  and  recommends  that 
we  go  back  to  the  smooth-bored  old  68-TOander,  which  he 
says  is  more  effective  against  Captain  Cole’s  cupola  than 
Armstrong’s  rifled  guns,  throwing  a  shot  of  110  pounds.  His 
Grace  thinks  a  few  of  these  guns  may  be  retained  to  be  used  on 
the  upper  decks  of  our  ships  as  chase  jrans.  By  this  it  appears 
that  we  have  laid  out  two  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  pounds  to  supply  our  regular  artillery  service  witn 
field  pieces  and  a  few  chase  guns  for  ships,  but  as  regards  our 
volunteer  forces  we  are  gunless,  our  fleets  are  unarmed,  and 
as  regards  our  forts,  we  have  the  old  muzzle-loading  guns 
superseding  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  breech-loaders ;  and 
the  command  is  gone  out  in  the  words  of  the  drill-seijeant  to 
his  recruits.  As  you  were,  there  you  be. 

I  suppose  we  are  expected  to  be  very  proud  of  this  state 
of  things.  What  a  wonderful  people  we  must  be,  how  we 
glory  in  our  Constitution,  how  high  we  must  hold  the  Execu¬ 
tive  who  can  lay  out  2,590,0002.  sterling  upon  that  portion 
of  our  armament  the  least  wanted,  and  the  least  likely  to  be 
wanted.  Our  forts  might  be  attacked,  our  ships  have  been 
and  may  again  be  assailed,  but  we  have  not  given  up  the 
notion  that  invasion  is  likely  to  be  stopped  in  mid-channel  or 
upon  the  sea-shore.  That  our  first  duty  is  to  arm  our  ships 
with  the  best  invented  guns  no  Englishman  will  dispute  ; 
that  we  then  ought  to  guard  our  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
placing  in  their  vicinity  the  heaviest  and  best  guns,  is  our 
second  duty ;  our  third;  and  last  duty  is  to  see  that  our  army 
is  as  well  armed  as  the  best  army  in  the  world. 

To  have  armed  our  navy,  our  forts,  and  our  army  com¬ 
pletely  we  could  not  have  begrudged  2,698,0002.  France  has 
not  laid  out  that  sum,  but  is  thoroughly  armed  by  sea  and 
land.  Spain  is  completely  ready  to  fight.  Portugal  the  same. 
None  of  these  countries  have  laid  out  anything  near  that 
sum  of  money.  America  is  fighting,  but  the  Federals  and 
Confederates  together  have  not  spent  on  great  guns  2,590,0002. 
sterling ;  put  that  sum  into  dollars,  and  you  will  see  it  at 
once.  Well,  then,  let  us  be  proud  and  rejoice  that  we  are  so 
sound  at  heart,  that  we  can  waste  money  like  the  veriest 
dross,  and  that  John  Bull  can  smile  beniguantly  as  he  looks 
on.  Our  departments  are  vastly  generous,  and  spend  money 
as  becomes  the  servants  of  a  great  country  in  a  great  way  ; 
but  then  observe  the  rigid  and  beautiful  economy  they  ob¬ 
serve  in  a  small  way.  Break  me  up  that  new  line-of-battle 
ship,  lay  me  down  three  armour-clads  directly,  say  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  By  the  way,  tell  Mr  Abethel,  the  master- 
shipwright,  that  a  Mr  Chose  is  about  to  fit  a  new  propeller  to 
one  of  our  gun-boats  as  an  experiment.  Take  care  that  Mr 
Chose  pays  every  farthing  of  the  men’s  wages  .for  the  day’s 
work,  and  see  that  it  is  not  charged  to  the  Admiralty. 

Oh,  twelve  millions  is  the'sum  you  want,  is  it,  to  defend 
Portsdown  hill  P  By  all  means  take  it,  gentlemen  of  the  en¬ 
gineering  staff ;  would  you  like  a  little  more  ? 

What !  poor  Mr  Bewicke  put  into  prison  among  felons 
from  the  mistake  of  blundering  magistrates  and  of  a  judge 
and  ju^,  kept  to  penal  servitude,  his  house  sacked  by  Green¬ 
wich  Hospital.  Compensation?  Monstrous!  In  a  great 
nation  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  officials  to  observe  economy, 
and  every  good  Englishman  knows  that  accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families,  and  if  they  are  subjected  to 
tyranny  a  little,  lose  their  rights  a  little,  and  ttxe  robbed  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  a  litUe,  they  enjoy  so  many 
advantages  by  living  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  best  of 
Queens,  that  m  this  our  glorious  and  mixed  Constitution  they 
must  endure  a  little  in  consideration  of  such  blessings. 

Cavmo. 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  8,  1863. 


8ABBATAEIAN8  UNLACED. 

Sir, — In  a  Redaction  case  lately  tried  in  the  Court  of  Ses* 
sion,  Edinburgh,  some  sin^lar  practices  hare  been  disclosed. 
The  plaintiff  is  a  woman  o?  thirty,  of  respectable  connections ; 
the  defendant  a  man  of  the  mature  age  of  fifty*cight, 
described  as  being  possessed  of  landed  property,  as  well  as 
being  a  banker,  and  otherwise  engaged  in  important  business. 
The  jury  gave  damages  of  l,000f.  If  the  case  were  an  ordi¬ 
nary  one,  showing  the  usual  advances  of  the  man  and  the  too 
frequent  frailty  of  the  woman,  there  would  be  little  to  remark ; 
but  as  it  is,  there  is  a  disclosure  of  gross  habits  in  some  of  the 
townsfolk  of  Strathaven,  which  are  most  astonishing — this, 
too,  not  in  a  remote  village,  but  in  a  thriving  town  of  near^ 
5,000  inhabitants,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Glasgow.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  that  these  juvenile  lovers  met, 
along  with  other  parties,  at  certain  houses,  and  indulged  in  I 

Slayful  romps^rolling,  kissing,  and  tumbling  about  on  the  | 
oor — and  incidentally  it  came  out  that  a  drunken  man,  by  a 
ladder  placed  against  a  chamber  window,  came  uninvited  into 
a  room  where  two  women  were  in  bed,  and,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  was  gently  scolded  for  the  intrusion,  which 
he  afterwards  apologised  for  as  being  under  the  influence  of 
drink.  It  was  also  accounted  a  respectable  social  joke  to 
lay  unmarried  women  and  men  upon  a  bod  together. 
This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  occasioned  little  scandal, 
but  if  any  of  the  parties  had  been  seen  on  board  a  steamer 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  known  to  take  a  pleasure  trip 
by  railway,  or  to  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  make  up  a 
party  of  half-a-dozen  for  a  stroll  on  foot  amid  the  rural 
beauties  which  their  countryman  Burns  has  so  admirably 
described,  the  wrath  of  ministers,  elders,  and  sanctimonious 
neighbours  would  have  culminated  to  censure  and  crush  them. 
Verily  the  profession  and  the  practice  so  differ  in  this  puri¬ 
tanic^  country,  that  we  may  say  of  Scotland  as  Hamlet  did 
of  Denmark,  “  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  remedy  is  the  excision  of  the 
enforced  custom  of  a  pharisaical  observance  of  the  day  given 
by  God  for  cheerful  rest,  and  so  recognised  by  good  men  and 
women  in  other  districts.  I  am,  di.c.,  A.  M. 


AECHDEACON  DENISON. 

Sir, — Archdeacon  Denison,  in  a  letter  to  you  headed  “  Ex- 
communication  of  the  Dead,”  says:  “Enquiry  into  offences 
and  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  conviction  and  im* 
penitence  are  things  necessary  to  the  triu  life  of  a  Church.” 
And  he  adds  :  “It  is  the  essence  of  that  ‘godly  discipline’ 
of  which  the  Church  of  England  deplores  the  loss  (Commina- 
tion  Service).”  He  thereby  publishes  to  the  world  his  belief 
that  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  what  is  necessary  to  its 
true  life.  I  perfectly  agree  w  ith  him,  but  it  does  seem  re¬ 
markable  as  coming  from  a  dignitary  of  that  Church. 

August  4.  I  am,  Ac.,  A  Bohan  Catholic. 

[As  the  Archdeacon  through  difference  agreed  with  us, 
here  is  one  who  through  difference  agrees  with  the  Arch¬ 
deacon.  But  apart  from  theology,  we  trust  there  is  a  silent 
life  in  the  Church  able  to  bear  the  bruisings  both  of  advocate 
and  of  opponent. — Ed.  Ex.] 


THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER. 

The  Imtxinies  of  the  English  Oovemment;  being  an 
Account  of  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Procedure 
of  its  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Administrative  De¬ 
partments.  With  Copious  Beferences  to  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authorities.  By  Homersham  Cox,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.  H.  Sweet. 

[^Second  Notice.'] 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  that  part  of  Mr  Cox’s 
book  in  which  he  describes  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
British  Constitution.  Wo  now  return  to  it  for  information 
as  to  the  executive  part  of  the  subject.  In  eleven  chapters 
Mr  Cox  gives  a  full  account  of  the  judicature,  and  in  nine 
others  he  tells  all  that  need  be  told  of  the  administrative 
government,  of  England. 

The  sovereign  is,  by  tradition,  “the  fountain  of  justice,” 
and  in  his  name  all  judicial  offices  are  executed.  In  curly 
times,  it  would  seem,  the  King  in  person  often  heard  and 
determined  causes.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution  each 
township  had  its  own  jurisdiction  for  trivial  and  local 
matters,  more  general  and  important  affairs  being  reserved 
for  the  Hundred  Court,  composed  of  all  the  thanes  and 
landlords  of  each  hundred,  while  in  the  Schyremote,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  ealdorman  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  law  was  laid  down  for  the 
county,  and  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  was 
vested  in  the  Wittenagemote.  A  different  system  was 
introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror.  Holding  in 
his  own  hall  a  constant  court,  the  Aula  Begis  or  Aula 
Regia,  composed  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the 
justiciars,  and  the  greater  barons,  he  heard,  either  in 
his  own  person  or  through  the  chief  justiciar  as 
deputy,  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  while  ecclesias¬ 
tical  jurisdiction  was  separated  from  the  Crown  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  with  appeal  to  Borne.  Before  long, 
it  being  found  too  difficult  for  all  causes  to  be  brought  up 
to  London  for  trial,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  circuits, 
and  Justices  in  Eyre — that  is,  in  Itinere — were  appointed 
for  each.  This  measure,  with  some  others,  is  attributed  to 
Henry  the  Second.  Many  improvements  date  from  the 
enactment  of  Magna  Charta.  By'  it  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  fixed  at  Westminster,  “  that  suitors  might  no 
“  longer  bo  harassed  with  following  the  King’s  person  in 
“all  his  progresses;”  the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and 
Exchequer  also  became  separate  establishments  ;  the  times 
and  places  for  holding  inferior  courts  were  regulated,  and 
the  modes  and  seasons  for  taking  assizes  were  fully  directed. 
“  But  the  most  celebrated  provision  of  the  Charter  was 
“  that  no  freeman  should  bo  imprisoned,  deprived. 


“punished,  or  tried,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his 
“  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  King  should 
“  not  sell  to  any  man,  nor  deny,  nor  defer  to  any, 
“justice  or  right.”  By  thus  bringing  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion  of  justice  within  reach  of  all  men,  the  subsidiary 
courts  necessarily  did  most  of  the  work  formerly 
assigned  to  the  Aula  Begis,  and  this  latter  institution 
therefore  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  By  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third  the  six  fundamental  divisions  of  judicial  power 
now  in  force  were  established  almost  on  their  present 
footing.  These  were  (1)  the  three  superior  Courts  of 
Common  Pleas,  King’s  Bench,  and  Exchequer,  (2)  the 
Courts  of  Assize,  (3)  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  (4)  tho  Court  of  Chancery,  (5)  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  (6)  the  various  local  Courts,  including  those  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace.  “Other  jurisdictions  have  been 
“  created  at  later  times,  less  favourable  to  the  administra- 
“  tion  of  justice  according  to  the  established  principles  of 
“  our  English  laws ;  but  these  later  innovations  have  for 
“  the  roost  part  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  time ;  and  the 
“judicial  system  introduced  by  Edward  the  First,  and 
“  improved  by  his  immediate  successors,  has  remained  to 
“  this  day  without  any  permanent  fundamental  change.” 

The  nature  of  these  various  courts,  the  general  m^e  of 
procedure  in  courts  of  justice,  and  the  respective  duties  of 
judges,  juries,  attorneys,  and  subordinate  officers,  are  fully 
detailed  by  Mr  Cox.  Notwithstanding  tho  many  blemishes 
that  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  centuries,  or  that  the 
vigilance  of  later  generations  has  failed  to  remove,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  justice  is  far  more  purely  adminis¬ 
tered  and  certainly  obtained  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  carefully  the 
interests  of  every  class  of  the  community  have  been  cared 
for,  and  how  each  has  been  prevented  from  aggression  upon 
tho  rights  of  the  others.  To  the  Sovereign,  of  course, 
special  immunities  have  always  been  accorded,  and  the 
tradition  that  “  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,”  implies  that 
the  courts,  deriving  their  authority  from  him,  have  no 
power  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings.  Parliament,  how¬ 
ever,  has  viewed  the  matter  otherwise.  “  In  feudal  times, 
“  the  Lords  assumed  a  right  to  pronounce  judgment  against 
“  the  King,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Parliament,  to 
“resign  and  re-delivor  to  him  their  homage.  In  the  case 
“of  Charles  the  First,  tho  House  of  Commons  erected  a 
“  tribunal  for  judging  the  King.  In  the  case  of  James  the 
“  Second,  the  Lords  initiated,  and  the  whole  Parliament 
“concurred  in,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  tho  King 
“on  his  abdication.”  Tho  history  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty  of  the  subject  begins  with  the  beginning  of  English 
history.  As  often  as  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  ruler, 
or  his  favourites,  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  people  as  a 
body  of  free  men,  there  has  been  sturdy  resistance,  and 
out  of  each  contest  has  arisen  only  a  fresh  and  a  more  em¬ 
phatic  acknowledgment  of  those  rights.  “  The  singular 
“situation  of  the  English  judges,”  says  De  Lolme,  “re- 
“latively  to  the  three  constitutional  powers  of  the  State 
“  (and  also  the  formidable  support  which  they  are  certain 
“  to  receive  from  them  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  the 
“  faithful  ministers  of  justice),  has  at  last  created  such  an 
“  impartiality  in  the  distribution  of  public  justice  in  Eng- 
“  land,  has  introduced  into  the  courts  of  law  the  practice 
“  of  such  a  thorough  disregard  to  either  the  influence  or 
“wealth  of  the  contending  parties,  and  procured  to  every 
“  individual  both  such  an  easy  access  to  those  courts  and 
“  such  a  certainty  of  redress,  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
“  any  other  government.” 

Towards  this  sound  establishment  of  justice  not  a  little 
aid  is  given  by  the  administrative  government  of  tho 
country,  including  a  variety  of  institutions  for  executing 
the  laws  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  They 
all  centre  round  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  being 
arrangements  for  performing  the  work  that  devolves  upon 
the  Sovereign  as  guardian  of  the  public  safety.  They  are 
classified  by  Mr  Cox  under  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
Queen’s  Peace,  tho  Public  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs,  Be- 
venue.  Trade,  and  Franchises.  Originally  under  the  Sove¬ 
reign’s  control,  these  have  all,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
passed  into  other  hands.  The  first,  having  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  sheriffs  and  tho  maintenance  of  a  police, 
is  directed  by  tho  Home  Office.  “  The  Public  Defence  is 
“  under  the  management  partly  of  the  naval  and  military 
“  offices,  and  partly  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Foreign 
“Affairs  are  under  the  management  of  the  Secretary  for 
“  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Bevenue  is  under  the  management 
“  of  the  fiscal  offices.  Trade  is  under  that  of  a  department 
“  of  the  Privy  Council.  Franchises,  municipal  and  domestic, 
“  are  partly  under  the  same  management,  and  partly  under 
“  that  of  the  Home  Office.  Colonial  franchises  are  under 
“  the  management  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  departments 
“  of  the  Privy  Council.”  Thus  there  are  at  present  four 
administrative  classes  in  tho  State;  tho  Privy  Council, 
the  Secretariat  Offices,  the  Fiscal  Offices,  and  the  Naval 
and  Military  Offices.  The  constitution  of  most  of  these 
bodies  is  so  anomalous,  and  their  history  so  complicated, 
that  the  chapters  given  to  them  by  Mr  Cox  are  perhaps 
i  the  most  useful  of  all  in  his  work. 

I  The  Privy  Council  is  the  highest  and  oldest  admini¬ 
strative  department  under  the  Crown,  and  the  institution 
that  combines  with  its  executive  functions  others  that  are 
legislative  and  judicial  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other. 
Formerly  tho  adviser  of  the  Sovereign  on  all  weighty 
matters  of  State,  it  met  almost  constantly.  In  later  times 
much  of  its  business  has  been  transferred  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  ;  ond,  os  that  which  remains  is  assigned  to  commit¬ 
tees,  tho  Council  itself  hardly  ever  assembles,  unless  to  aid 
the  King  in  the  publication  of  the  temporary  and  occasional 
acts  known  as  O^ers  in  Council.  Of  its  committees,  two 


perform  administrative  functions  as  distinct  departments,— 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Committee  for  Education. 
Tho  latter,  ntablished  in  1839,  but  never  organized  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  relieves  the  Treasury  of  the  work 
formerly  devolving  upon  it  in  distributing  the  sums 
annually  voted  for  purposes  of  public  education.  The 
Board  of  Trade  dat^  up  to  the  year  1655,  when  Cromwell 
appointed  his  son  Bichard,  with  many  Lords  of  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  judges,  and  merchants,  a  committee  for  considering  the 
means  by  which  traffic  and  navigation  might  be  best  pro¬ 
moted  and  regulated.  A  new  Council  of  Trade,  and 
another  body  known  as  the  Council  of  Foreign  Plantotions, 
were  instituted  by  Charles  the  Second  in  1660.  In  1672 
the  two  offices  were  united,  and  they  continued  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  one  board  until  1782,  when  the  establishment  of 
a  third,  or  Colonial  Secretary  of  State,  led  to  a  transfer  of 
many  of  the  duties,  and  left  the  Board  of  Trade  intact. 

At  present  there  are  five  Secretarial  Departments.  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  there  is  mention  of 
an  officer  styled  “  Secretarius  noster ;  ”  but  the  post  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  importance  before  the 
time  of  Henry  tho  Eighth.  “This  officer,”  says  Lord 
Camden,  “  is,  in  truth,  the  King’s  Private  Swretary.  He 
“  is  the  keeper  of  the  signet  and  seal  used  for  the  King’s 
“  private  letters,  and  backs  the  sign  manual  in  transmitting 
“  grants  to  the  Privy  Seal.”  “  It  is  not  difficult  to  account 
“  for  the  growth  of  this  minister’s  importance.  He  be- 
“  came  naturally  significant  from  the  time  that  all  the 
“  Courts  of  Europe  began  to  admit  resident  ambassadors ; 
‘‘  for  upon  the  establishment  of  this  new  policy  the  whole 
“  foreign  correspondence  passed  through  the  Secretary’s 
“  hands,  who  by  this  means  grew  to  be  an  instructed  and 
“  confidential  minister.”  During  many  generations  one, 
two,  or  more,  appear  to  have  been  elected,  according  to 
the  amount  of  business  to  bo  done.  In  Henry  the  Sixth’s 
reign  there  were  two  Secretaries  for  the  affairs  of  France. 
In  1539  Henry  the  Eighth  had  but  one  Secretary ;  but 
next  year  two  were  appointed,  with  like  powers  and 
duties ;  both  were  to  sit  in  all  Councils,  and  they  were  to 
attend,  the  one  the  Upper,  and  the  other  the  Lower  House, 
by  turns  in  alternate  weeks.  In  the  early  years  of 
Elizabeth  there  was  but  one  Secretary,  Sir  William 
Cecil,  and  upon  his  being  made  Lord  Burghley,  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  succeeded  him.  In  1586  both 
Walsingham  and  Sir  William  Davison  were  Prin¬ 
cipal  Secretaries.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  always  two,  who  divided  between  them  tho 
business  of  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  Europe, 
with  tho  occasional  addition  of  a  third,  for  Scottish  Affairs. 
From  1708  to  1746,  three  were  regularly  appointed.  For 
two-and- twenty  years  the  number  was  then  restricted  to 
two.  In  1768  a  Colonial  Secretary  was  appointed,  and  tho 
office  continued  until  1782,  when  it  was  abolished  through 
Burke’s  influence.  In  tho  same  year  the  old  division  of 
work  between  tho  Northern  and  Southern  Departments 
was  done  away  with,  and  Home  and  Foreign  Secretaries 
were  appointed,  the  Home  Department  having  to  manage 
all  colonial  and  military  affairs.  In  1 794  it  was  found 
necessary  to  establish  a  separate  Department  for  War,  and 
to  this  was  transferred,  in  1801,  the  superintendence  of 
colonial  business.  In  1 854  a  further  division  bad  to  be 
made,  the  older  Department  being  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  a  new  one  formed  for  the 
Secretary  for  War.  The  Indian  Secretariat  dates  from 
1858. 

The  naval  administration  of  the  country  differs  from  that 
of  the  other  departments  of  State.  It  is  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  almost  as  old  as  the 
I  English  navy.  Long  before  there  was  a  permanent  Boyal 
fleet  there  appears  to  have  been  a  Gustos  Maris,  entrusted 
with  the  general  supervision  of  the  naval  strength  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  maritime 
causes.  The  latter  work  is  now  done  by  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty.  Tho  former  remains  with  the  Admiralty 
Board,  consisting  of  Commissioners,  to  whom  severally  the 
management  of  the  Boyal  dockyards,  tho  construction  and 
!  equipment  of  ships,  and  the  discipline  of  the  navy  and 
marine  forces,  are  assigned,  the  direction  of  the  whole  and 
the  Parliamentary  responsibility  being  left  with  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

A  short  chapter  on  the  more  important  branches  of  local 
administrative  government  concludes  a  work  about  which 
our  last  word,  like  our  first,  must  be  one  of  hearty  praise. 
Mr  Cox  has  shown  throughout  so  much  learning  and  good 
sense,  he  has  amassed  so  much  information,  and  put  it 
together  so  skilfully,  that  a  better  textbook  on  the  English 
Constitution  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 

TRXVELLXKS’  GUIDES. 

A  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps.  By  John  Bill,  late 
President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Longmans. 

Baedeker's  Switzerland.  Williams  and  Norgate. 

W^e  have  carefully  examined  both  these  publications, 
and  can  safely  say  that  they  each  deserve  the  fullest 
commendation.  Constructed  on  the  same  plan  as  Murray’s 
celebrated  “  Handbooks,”  Mr  Ball’s  “  Guide”  contains 
the  latest  and  most  reliable  information  respecting  the 
district  to  which  it  refers,  a  result  partly  due  to  the 
enterprise  and  activity  of  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
who  have  explored  regions  unvisited  save  by  themselves, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  personal  experience  of  Mr 
Bull,  who  has  himself  crossed  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  times  by  thirty-two  different 
passes,  besides  traversing  nearly  one  bundr^  of  the  lateral 
passes.  Thus  ably  assisted  and  specially  qualified  (or  the 
work  in  band,  Mr  Ball  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  Guide 
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pnbmh^d  cannot  but  extend  its  popularity.  Amongit  its 
many  useful  features  are  the  numerous  references  to  the 
places  where  "creature  comforts/’ — no  small  part  of  a 
hunary  traveller’s  consideration.— can  roost  readily  be 
obtaloed, — not  merely  in  the  principal  towns,  but  in  out- : 
of-tbe*  way  localities.  In  going  through  this  neat,  portable  j 
Tolupe,  we  have  chiefly  turned  our  attention  to  the  | 
eastern  and  least  knowp  part  of  Switzerland,  which  our  j 
own  personal  experience  enables  us  to  state  is  roost  accu-  j 
r^tely  and  thoroughly  described.  In  no  other  English  j 
work  of  this  kind  is  there  to  be  found  so  complete  an  I 
account  pf  the  ITpper  Engadino  and  the  Bernina  range  of 
mountains,  a  part  of  Switzerland  which  vies  in  sublimity 
and  beauty  with  the  more  frequented  regions  of  the  west 
and  centre. 

On  the  Lignite  Formation  of  liovey  Tracey,  Devonshire, 
By  William  ^’Jgelly.  E.B.8.,  F.O.S..  &c..  and  the 
Rev.  Oswald  Keer,  &c.  Reprinted  from  the  ‘Philo- 
*  sophical  Transactions.’  Taylor  and  Francis. 

The  history  of  the  Lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey  is  not  a 
little  singular,  and  might  afibrd  proof,  were  further  proof 
required,  of  the  importance  in  all  that  relates  to  science, 
of  direct  and  accurate  observation.  It  is  nearly  150  years 
since  the  discovery  of  these  singular  deposits  of  wood-coal, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  their  origin,  their 
nature,  and  the  period  of  their  formation  have  been  the 
themes  of  almost  constant  discussion  among  geologists. 
Philosophers,  however,  being,  as  a  rule,  far  more  prone  to 
put  forth  theories  than  to  investigate  and  inquire  into  facts, 
it  has  so  happened  that,  in  default  of  data  to  go  upon,  the 
problems  presented  by  these  deposits  have  remained  un¬ 
solved  until  within  the  lost  three  years. 

The  coal-beds  of  Bovey  Tracey,  a  small  Devonshire 
village  on  the  outskirts  of  Dartmouth,  were  discovered, 
according  to  the  best  accounts — which,  however,  only 
record  a  tradition  to  that  effect — about  the  year  1714. 
The  coal  has  since  then  been  used  in  an  adjoining  pottery, 
and  is  also  consumed  in  the  cottages  of  the  poorer  labourers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  apart  from  the  fact  that  its  heat¬ 
ing  qualities  are  small  when  compared  with  those  of  sea¬ 
borne  coal,  its  use  is  restricted  by  the  heavy  suffocating 
smell  which  it  gives  out  in  burning.  The  little  commer¬ 
cial  value  of  these  coal-beds,  however,  is  in  some  measure 
compensated  by  their  value  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
since,  not  only  have  they  furnished  to  science  the  problems 
alluded  to,  but  they  are  also  the  only  known  instance  in 
this  country  of  the  Lignite  formation  in  a  well-developed 
form  and  in  an  accessible  position. 

Unlike  the  coal-fields  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in 
the  north  of  England,  the  coal-beds  at  Bovey  lie  close  to 
the  surface  under  coarse  gravel  and  sand.  Unlike  them, 
too,  the  seams  of  coal  rarely  exceed  a  few  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  are  interstratified  to  a  considerable  depth  with 
layers  of  fine  clay,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  with  layers 
of  green  sand.  A  stream  of  clear  water  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour  rises  in  places  in  the  sand,  and  trickling  through 
the  seams  of  coal  tinges  them  with  blue,  derived  probably 
from  phosphate  of  iron  in  the  water.  The  coal  itself  is  also 
peculiar.  In  places  it  is  hard  and  rock-like,  in  others  it  is 
softer  and  has  the  appearance  of  boards  of  wood.  These 
different  kinds  are  known  to  the  miners  as  "  stone  coal  ’’ 
and  "  board  coal.’’ 

These  various  phenomena  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  scientific  and  give  rise  to  important  specu¬ 
lations.  The  very  first  which  presented  itself  was  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  coal  itself,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable, 
and  a  controversy  upon  this  point  again  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  The  arguers  for  a  mineral  origin 
contended  that  the  regularity  of  the  stratification,  the 
absence  of  roots,  branches,  barx,  round  pieces,  and  concen¬ 
tric  ring  circles  proved  that  it  differed  in  appearance  from 
wood  and  was  an  actual  mineral  substance,  while  the  vege¬ 
table  origin  of  the  coal  was  maintained  by  so  good  an 
authority  as  Professor  Hollman  of  Gottingen,  whose  opi¬ 
nions  finally  prevailed,  although  the  miners  themselves  are 
reported  still  to  hold  to  the  mineral  theory,  as  well  they 
mav,  seeing  that  the  lignite  often  resembles  the  hardest 
rock  in  density,  defyinj;  pick  or  shovel,  and  requiring,  in 
places,  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowder  like  limestone  or 
granite. 

In  1 804  a  very  learned  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr  Hatchet,  upon  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  and 
hitherto  unknown  substance  found  in  the  Bovey  coal.  It 
was  described  by  him  as  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour 
and  burning  with  an  agreeable  scent.  The  name  proposed 
for  it  by  its  discoverer — Retinasphalt — has  been  retained, 
but  nature  and  origin  are  still  open  questions  with  geo¬ 
logists. 

The  most  important  problem  of  all,  however,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Bovey  Tracey  deposits  has  always  been  to 
determine  their  proper  position  in  the  chronological  series 
of  the  geologist.  The  first  step  towards  this  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  among  the  beds,  fossils  which  might  be  identified 
with  those  existing  in  other  formations,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  it  was  not  till  the  year  1855,  after 
the  coal  had  been  worked  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
after  the  various  phenomena  presented  by  the  deposits  had 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  four  learned  societies  and 
described  by  no  fewer  than  fourteen  scientific  authors,  that 
the  first  identifiable  fossil  was  discovered.  In  that  year 
J)r  Hooker  found  a  small  number  of  very  minute  seeds  of 


an  unknown  plant,  and  then  publicly  announced  to  the 
scientific  world  that  the  spell  which  had  so  long  lain  upon 
the  Bovey  Tracey  deposits  was  at  last  broken. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  its  history  that  the  means  of 
making  more  extended  exploratioivj  were  furnished  by  the 
judicious  liberality  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  The  result  has 
been  to  remove  what  had  hitherto  been  more  or  less  of  a 
reproach  to  British  Geology  and  to  British  enterprise. 

The  investigations  entrusted  to  Mr  Pengelly,  the  well- 
known  geologist  at  Torquay,  have  been  carried  out  by  him 
with  admirable  patience  and  accuracy.  He  has  made  care¬ 
ful  sections  of  the  various  beds  and  collections  of  the  fossils 
which  they  wero  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  contain 
in  abundance.  The  very  successful  results  of  his  labours 
arc  embodied  in  the  present  beautifully  illustrated  volume. 

No  fewer  than  forty-nine  fossil  plants  and  one  fossil 
insect  were  discovered  in  beds  which  had  long  been  thought 
to  contain  no  organic  remains  whatever.  These  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Prof.  Heer,  of  Zurich,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
succeed  in  extracting  from  them  their  chronological  secret, 
j  and  in  a  short  time,  says  Mr  Pengelly,  "  I  had  the  gratifi- 
"  cation  of  learning  that  he  had  determined  forty-five 
**  species  of  plants  belonging  exclusively  to  the  lower 
"  Miocene  age.’’ 

The  results  of  the  late  explorations  at  Bovey  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  os  follow  :  They  have  settled  the  vexed 
question  of  the  age  of  the  deposits.  They  have 
added  forty-nine  species  to  the  fossil  flora  of  Great  Britain, 
twenty-six  of  which  are  new  to  science.  They  have  shown 
the  former  existence  of  a  fresh  water  lake  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  coal  fields.  They  prove  by  the  regular  stra¬ 
tification  of  the  beds,  alternately  composed  of  vegetable 
matter  and  fine  clay,  that  the  period  at  which  they  were 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake  was  one  of  great  and 
long  continued  tranquillity ;  and,  finally,  they  take  us  back 
to  a  far  distant  time  when  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Devon¬ 
shire  w'ere  clothed  with  a  dense  semi-tropical  vegetation  of 
tree  ferns  and  gigantic  palms,  and  possessed  an  almost 
tropical  climate. 

Through  Algeria.  By  the  Author  of  *  Life  in  Tuscany.’ 

Bentley. 

This  work  opens  with  a  plea  by  its  authoress  in  justifi¬ 
cation  of  such  of  her  own  sex  as  are  independent  enough  to 
travel  without  a  male  companion.  It  was  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  one  who  knows  so  w'ell  how  to  turn 
her  travelling  experience  to  account.  Acuteness  of  obser¬ 
vation,  a  very  graphic  power  of  description,  and  an 
extremely  agreeable  style,  are  the  characteristics  of  her 
writing,  and  in  the  present  volume  these  qualities  are  fully 
developed. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  manner  in  which  Europeans 
were  wont  to  salute  the  soil  of  Africa,  especially  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  land  at  Algiers  in  the  days 
of  the  Sallee  rovers  and  Barbary  pirates,  the  authoress 
and  a  female  friend  disembarked  from  the  Luxor  steamer 
one  calm,  beautiful,  summerlike  night  of  October,  embar-  j 
rassed  only  by  the  eager  touting  of  the  commissionaires  of 
hotels,  which,  but  for  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  scantily-clad 
Arab  porters,  caused  the  landing  to  bear  a  strong  resem-  j 
blance  to  what  takes  place  at  Boulogne.  This  likeness  to  j 
France  was  not  dispelled  on  first  gazing  on  the  Place  du 
Gouvernement  from  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  d’Orient, 
where  the  travellers  took  up  their  quarters,  but  after  a 
closer  inspection  the  true  character  of  the  city  began  to 
assert  itself : 

Here,  stalks  along  the  Bedouin  Arab,  bis  long  thin  dark  face  over¬ 
hung  by  a  white  clutb,  bound  round  the  crown  by  a  fillet  of  twisted 
cords,  and  bis  tall  figure  picturesquely  draped  by  the  ample  folds  of 
a  large  humous.  There,  is  a  Jew ;  you  may  know  him  from  his  face, 
which  exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  the  characteristic  features  and  ex¬ 
pression  borne  everywhere  by  bis  race.  A  fez,  around  which  a  black 
silk  handkerchief  is  twisted  in  turban  fashion,  covers  bis  head.  His 
dark-coloured  and  braided  jacket  is  encircled  at  the  waist  by  a  crimson 
silk  sash.  Grey  baggy  trousers,  terminating  just  below  the  knee,  are 
met  by  a  pair  of  long  blue  stockings,  and  large  steel  buckles  ornament 
his  high-heeled  shoes.  Here,  a  Jewess,  with  jaws  encircled  by  a  white 
muslin  handkerchief,  in  a  fashion  eminently  suggestive  of  toothache, 
exhibits  a  rich  silk  robe  too  narrow  to  form  a  single  fold,  as  it  falls 
down  in  a  straight  line  from  the  gold  embroidered  band  around  her 
neck,  to  her  stockingless  feet,  covered  merely  at  the  tip  by  email  heel- 
loss  shoes,  that  can  only  be  kept  on  in  walking  by  a  shuffling  motion. 
There,  is  a  Moor,  whose  mild  and  strikingly  handsome  face  is  set  off 
by  the  folds  of  a  snowy  turban,  whilst  his  crimson  sash,  embroidered 
jacket,  full  short  lavender  trousers,  and  long  snow-white  stockings, 
becomingly  array  his  somewhat  portly  figure.  Only  that  ghosts  do 
not  frequent  public  thoroughfares  in  broad  daylight,  one  might  suppose 
yon  Moorish  woman  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  tomb ;  for  her  eyes  acquire 
a  preternatural  glare  from  the  thick  white  veil  above  which  they  show, 
whilst  the  long  winding-sheet-like  scarf  which  covers  her  head,  and 
shrouds  her  form,  imparts  to  her  looks  a  truly  ghost-like  character. 
Here,  a  negress,  her  black  face  peering  out  from  beneath  the  folds  of 
a  long  blue  striped  cotton  shawl,  displays  an  ebon  arm  encircled  by 
two  silver  bracelets,  as  she  leads  by  the  band  a  little  child  whose 
bead  is  crowned  by  a  cap,  composed  of  small  gold  coins. 

The  seaward  portion  of  the  town  has  been  appropriated 
by  the  conquerors  to  themselves,  but  they  have  left  un¬ 
touched  that  part  of  the  pirates’  nest  which  occupies  the 
precipitous  heights  immediately  behind,  and  thus  Algiers 
at  the  present  day  wears  a  two-fold  aspect— one  chiefly 
European,  the  other  wholly  Oriental  in  every  feature. 
Here  is  what  may  be  seen  in  a  stroll  through  the  old 
town : 

It  is  but  a  step  from  a  wide  French  street  to  a  native  thoroughfare 
about  four  feet  wide,  scaling  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  The  shops  on 
either  hand  are  in  European  eyes  nothing  but  mere  stalls ;  many  of 
them  are  not  so  large  as  a  good-sized  wardrobe,  and  in  every  case, 
their  open  fronts  serve  the  place  of  doors  and  windows.  Here  is  a 
stall  whose  entrance  is  ornamented  by  pendant  bunches  of  red  jwpper 
pods  and  onions,  whilst  the  proprietor,  coiled  up  upon  bis  bencl^  has 
fallen  fast  asleep.  Opposite  is  a  narrow  room  some  five  feet  long,  in 
which  a  barber  is  exercising  his  skill  upon  a  wsU-Utbered  head ;  an^ 


on  a  bench  inside,  a  handsomely-dressed  Moor  is  evidently  waiting 
to  undergo  a  similar  operation.  Close  ny,  three  shoemakers  ply  their 
trade  in  a  recess  whose  entrance  is  gmished  by  pendant  strings  of 
shoes,  black,  red,  and  green,  and  showing  here  and  there  a  resplendent 
front,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver  twist,  and  tinsel  ornament.  A 
few  steps  farther  up  I  pass  a  oifd,  whose  walls  are  lined  pn  either  side 
by  a  row  of  cross-legged  natives,  of  whom  some  smoke,  some  play  at 
draughts,  whilst  others  sip  coffee  out  of  diminutive  cups,  amidst  an 
almost  unbroken  silence.  In  a  small  recess  raised  a  few  steps  above 
the  street  a  solemn  greybeard  sits,  resting  on  his  knees  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  he  is  slowly  tracing  with  exquisite  neatness  some  Arabic 
characters.  An  adjoining  embroiderer’s  stall  shows  four  young  men, 
each  wearing  a  fez,  from  which  a  fiower  droops  down  below  the 
corners  of  their  large  dark  eyes,  whilst  their  ears  are  hung  vath  the 
skeins  of  gold  twist  and  coloured  silk  employed  in  decorating  the 
pieces  of  cloth  or  silk  on  which  they  exercise  their  taste  and  skill. 

They  who  exercise  this  last  calling  are  the  Moors  or 
native  Algerines,  who  are  thus  described : 

Generally  handsome,  and  with  a  fair  but  colourless  complexion,  tbs 
Moor’s  large  dark  eyes  and  regular  features  are  mostly  characterised 
by  an  expreuion  mild  to  effeminacy.  Fond  of  dress  and  of  brilliant 
colours,  he  always  arrays  his  somewhat  portly  person  in  as  c^ly  a 
manner  as  his  means  permit.  Indolent  by  nature,  he  never  in  any 
grade  of  life  engages  but  in  some  sedentary  occupation.  If  belonging 
to  the  upper  classes,  hs  keeps  a  stall  or  bazaar  in  a  native  st^t, 
where,  quite  indifferent  to  the  absence  of  customers,  he  smokes,  drinks 
coffee,  and  chats  with  passing  friends.  The  greatest  effort  which  he 
makes,  is  to  jog  placidly  along  to  his  country  garden,  seated  on  a 
broad  well-cushioned  saddle,  borne  by  a  quiet  mule.  Every  act, 
look,  and  attitude  of  the  Moor  indicates  bis  love  of  ease.  The  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  Moor  in  a  humble  rank  of  life  are  very  limited  in 
number.  He  embroiders  jackets,  vests,  girdles,  purses,  shoes,  and 
trappings  for  horses.  He  makes  silk  laces,  trinkets,  and  earthenware 
jars,  which  he  embellishes  with  coloured  streaks  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
The  gay  trousers  worn  by  the  Moorish  lady,  and  the  rich  jacki  t  of 
her  husband,  are  both  fashioned  by  his  needle.  He  distils  essences  of 
rose  and  jasmine,  and  weaves  mats  and  baskets  of  the  dwarf  palm. 
The  Moor  has  an  innate  love  of  beauty.  The  colours  of  bis  dress  are 
well-assorted,  and  his  embroidery  designs  are  graceful.  Re  is  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  fiowers — he  has  them  often  in  a  jar  beside  him  as 
he  works,  and  be  frequently  inserts  them  beneath  the  edge  of  bis  fez 
or  turban ;  the  oppressive  fragrance  of  the  largo  white  jasmine  and 
the  orange  fiower  is  his  delight.  Though  loving  to  lie  in  shade,  he 
likes  to  have  a  gush  of  sunshine  lighting  up  the  scene  on  which  he 
looks.  Polite  in  speech,  his  gestures  are  always  graceful ;  his  bearing 
dignified,  and  the  calm  self-possession  of  hii  address  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  most  unexpected  incident. 

Equally  picturesque  is  the  description  given  of  the 
Jewish,  the  negro,  the  Koulougli,  or  half  slave,  and  the 
immigrant  population  from  different  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  including  the  Kabyle  and  the  Biskeri,  who  act  as 
porters,  and  who  speak  French  after  a  certain  fashion, 
saluting  English  strangers  in  complimentary  phrase  as 
follows  :  "  Bonjour,  Angleterre !  Comment  se  va,  toi  porter 
"  bien  ?  Moi  bien  aise  to  voir.  Moi  aime  Angleterre ; 
"  Angleterre  bon  beaucoup.’’ 

Pleasanter,  however,  then  the  city  to  live  in  was  the 
quiet  French  village  of  Saint  Eugene  about  two  miles 
distant,  and  there  the  travellers,  establishing  themselves, 
acquired  their  first  experience  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Moorish  life : 

Wandering  along  the  vhore  one  day,  we  glanced  wistfully  at  a 
brilliantly  white  villa,  close  by,  approached  by  a  path  whose  primi¬ 
tive  appearance  showed  it  led  to  a  Moorish  home.  Curious  to  see  a 
native  household,  I  resolved  to  try  if  our  desire  could  not  be  gratified 
through  the  pretext  of  begging  for  a  glass  of  water.  Arrived  at  a 
massive  jail-like  door,  in  a  bigb-walled  court,  I  knocked  loudly,  on 
which  a  shuffling  noise  and  whispering  tones  inside  were  shortly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sound  of  a  bolt  withdrawn.  In  another  moment  a 
negress  was  peeping  at  us  cautiously  round  the  edge  of  the  all  but 
closed  door.  A  look  of  blank  amazement  was  followed  soon  by  a 
nod  of  comprehension,  as  I  repeated  the  word  aequa  several  times  m 
an  emphatic  manner.  Instead,  however,  of  being  asked  inside,  the 
negress  brought  me  out  a  huge  china  bowl  filled  to  the  brim  with 
water ;  and,  retreating  inside,  she  watched  my  prooeedinn  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  door  a  couple  of  inches  open.  My  strategy  a  failure,  I  was 
about  to  relinquish  my  vast  goblet,  when  with  a  low  cry  of  alarm, 
the  door  was  suddenly  closed  and  bolted.  The  panic,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  at  first,  was  soon  explained  by  the  sight  of  a  turbaned  Moor 
close  by,  advancing  towards  the  bouse.  From  his  fierce,  truculent, 
piratical  aspect,  I  felt  W  no  means  comfortable  as  be  accosted  us  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  His  acts,  however,  belied  his  looks,  for  at  his 
call  the  door  was  quickly  opened,  and,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  in¬ 
viting  us  to  enter,  we  speedily  found  ourselves  in  a  court,  where, 
besides  the  negress,  we  saw  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  the  wife 
of  the  grim  master  of  the  house.  The  contrast  between  the  ill- 
matched  pair  was  positively  startling.  With  a  grisled  beard  and 
j  wrinkled  face,  which  told  of  nearly  seventy  years,  his  stem  fierce 
I  aspect  was  enhanced  by  tbe  effect  of  a  white  sightless  eye,  whilst 
she,  in  the  bright  bloom  of  girlish  beauty,  looked  scarcely  fifteen. 
Her  dress  was  picturesque.  Above  a  chemisette  of  gauze  she  wore 
a  pink  silk  jacket  destitute  of  sleeves,  and  her  bare  arms  were  en¬ 
circled  by  gold  bracelets ;  a  striped  silk  scarf  tied  round  the  waist 
hung  down  in  petticoat  fashion  over  full  short  trousers  terminating 
at  the  knee,  and  in  the  gay  silk  handkerchief  on  her  head  she  had 
stuck  some  sprigs  of  acacia.  Her  small  bare  feet  and  hands  were 
stained  with  henna ;  and  the  beauty  of  her  largo  dark  eyes  was 
somewhat  marred  by  tbe  line  of  black  which  edge^  her  eyelids.  The 
house  into  which  we  were  conducted  was  thoroughly  oriental  in  its 
interior.  By  a  steep  stone  staircase  we  mined  a  long  narrow  room, 
with  a  ceiling  of  unpainted  rafters,  a  floor  of  enamelled  tiles,  and 
whitewashed  walls  ornamented  solely  by  a  couple  of  showy  brackets. 
In  a  recess  was  a  divan,  on  which  we  sat,  until,  finding  there  was  no 
means  of  arriving  at  mutual  comprehension,  we  went  away,  laden  to 
a  most  burdensome  degree  with  a  parting  gift  of  pomegranates. 

Other  houses  were  afterwards  visited  on  invitation,  and 
in  one  of  them  the  authoress  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  lady  who  spoke  French,  but  nevertheless  lived 
in  such  strict  seclusion  that  she  begged  her  English  friend, 
if  she  wrote  to  her,  to  address  her  under  cover  to  her  father, 
it  not  being  thought  **jolV*  that  a  woman’s  name  or  exis¬ 
tence  should  become  known  to  strangers. 

The  lady  had  an  only  brother,  heir  to  what  in  Moorish  eyes  would 
be  considered  a  handsome  property ;  but  so  little  do  Moorish  and 
English  ideas  of  social  propriety  coincide,  that  the  young  Moor  bad 
erected  on  his  father’s  grounds  by  the  roadside  a  wattled  shed,  in 
which  he  made  and  sold  coffee  for  a  sou  tbe  cup.  Thinking  from  the 

{rimitive  appearance  of  the  edifice  that  it  was  a  place  of  low  resort, 
had  passed  it  frequently  unentered  ;  but  on  discovering  who  the 
proprietor  was,  I  patronised  him  by  my  custom. 

Whatover  extornal  changes  French  occupation  may  have 
wrought,  it  has  not  ancceeded  in  putting  down  supersti- 
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tiouB  obsenranoes,  an  instance  of  which  was  witnessed  by 
the  authoress  at  a  reputed  djinn-haunted  spring  in  a  rock 
by  the  seaside,  just  below  the  road  between  Algiers  and 
Saint  Eugene,  certain  pagan  rites  taking  place  there  every 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  year. 

Oa  deBcendipf  a  steep  bank  by  the  roadside,  amidst  an  atmosphere 
perfumed  by  incense,  I  saw  an  old  Arab  woman  crouching  near  a 
»ring,  whilst  ^rill  piercing  cries  issued  from  her  withered  lips. 


whose  serrant  she  was  supposed  to  be.  Near  her  was  a  small  pot  of 
incense,  with  which  she  fumigated  the  bands  and  arms  of  an  Arab, 
who  repaid  her  services  by  some  sous.  Close  by,  another  witch-like 
woman  was  engaged  in  plucking  a  fowl ;  whilst  nearer  the  seaside, 
the  same  process  was  being  performed  by  some  half-dozen  native  men 
and  women.  Three  Jewesses,  a  little  apart,  bad  their  faces  smeared 
with  streaks  of  blood.  Close  to  the  water  a  negro  knelt  upon  the 
sand,  and  whilst  pouring  forth  invocations  in  a  muttering  tone,  he 
held  aloft  in  either  band  a  struggling  fowl,  which  he  waved  to  and  fro 
above  a  small  vessel  of  smoking  incense.  The  fowl,  thus  consecrated, 
bad  speedily  a  sharp  knife  drawn  across  their  throats,  and  thrown 
upon  the  sand,  they  struggled  towards  the  water  with  flapping  wings, 
amidst  the  shrill  demoniac  cries  of  several  bystanders  ;  and  a  young 
Jewess,  rushing  forward  and  dipping  her  finger  in  the  gushing  blood, 
streaked  her  brow  and  cheeks  with  crimson  smears. 

There  is  a  purpose,  however,  in  all  this  weekly  wor¬ 
ship,  it  being  supposed  that  the  smearing  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  invocations  has  the  effect  of  curing  various 
diseases.  These  are  the  practices  of  the  lower  orders,  but 
scarcely  less  superstitious  is  the  belief  of  tho  women 
belonging  to  higher  classes,  who,  besides  the  naturally 
feminine  desire  to  improve  their  personal  appearance,  have 
recourse  to  art  to  ensure  their  husband’s  love  in  the  manner 
following : 

Nature  has  endowed  the  Moorish  race  with  no  small  amount  of 
beauty.  But  in  this  respect  the  men  are  pre-eminently  distinguished, 
for,  whilst  all  their  features  are  generally  regular,  the  charms  of  the 
Moresque  are  often  limited  to  the  possession  of  large  black  eyes  and 
long  curling  lashes.  Grey  eyes  are  rare,  and  fair  hair  is  so  disliked, 
that  the  girl  to  whose  lot  it  falls  hides  her  misfortune  through  the 
medium  of  a  dye  that  changes  the  offending  hue  to  a  reddish  bronze, 
which  gives  place  to  black  when  she  is  married.  Before  this 
important  epoch  of  her  life,  her  hair  hangs  down  in  two  long  tails 
behind  her  bead  ;  but  matronly  dignity  involves  the  amputation  of 
the  tails  to  the  level  of  the  chin.  Koheul  and  henna  are  quite 
indispensable  to  the  completion  of  a  Moorish  lady’s  toilet.  With 
koheul,  a  black  powder,  she  edges  her  eyelids,  and  oftsn  joins  her 
eyebrows  across  her  nose,  and  with  the  dye  she  extracts  from  the 
leaves  of  the  henna  plant  she  stains  her  nails  bright  orange.  Her 
hands,  wrists,  feet,  and  ankles  are  also  frequently  embellished  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  nature  seems  in  every 
land  to  be  considered  an  arrant  bungler.  In  addition  to  the  merits 
of  koheul  as  a  beautifying  agent,  the  Arabs  allege  that  it  strengthens 
the  eyes,  and  acts  as  a  preservative  against  ophthalmia.  Tracing  its 
origin  to  the  burning  of  the  bush  on  Sinai,  they  allege,  with  some¬ 
what  of  an  anachronism,  that  it  was  employed  by  Sarah  and  Hagar 
to  increase  their  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  And 
as  to  find  favour  in  a  husband’s  sight  is  declared  by  Mussulman 
divines  to  be  the  means  by  which  a  woman  can  obtain  favour  in  the 
sight  of  God,  the  toilet  arts  of  a  Moorish  woman  assume  the  attributes 
and  functions  of  religious  duties. 

Not  content,  however,  with  embellishing  themselves,  the 
Moorish  ladies  are  desirous  of  making  proselytes  to  their 
custom  among  European  friends,  and  a  very  fair  French 
lady  was  one  day  adjured  by  a  Moresque,  in  the  presence 
of  the  authoress,  to  let  her  blacken  her  eyelids  and  brows, 
as  it  would  make  her  husband  love  her  so  much  better.  | 
The  French  lady  having  reluctantly  consented,  a  diminutive 
vial  was  produced,  into  which  a  short  knitting-needle- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  was  inserted,  and  drawn  forth  covered 
with  a  fine  black  powder,  that  left  a  very  decided  line  of 
black  upon  the  edges  of  the  closed  lids,  between  which  the 
implement  was  twice  lightly  drawn.  This  done,  tho  artist 
gave  some  very  effective  touches  to  the  eyebrows,  “  and,” 
says  the  authoress,  “  as  I  looked  on  the  metamorphosed 
“  blonde,  I  felt  assured  that  her  appearance  was  undoubt- 

edly  calculated  to  produce  a  very  deep  impression  on  her 

husband,  if  he  were  not  the  most  stolid  of  mortals.” 

The  self-adornment  of  the  Moorish  ladies  gratifies  a  very 
narrow  circle,  and  our  authoress  appears  deeply  to  feel  for 
their  close  seclusion.  “They  live  and  die,”  she  says,  “an 
“  ever-shrouded  mjstery.”  A  Moorish  gentleman  carries  the 
principle  of  ignoring  his  wife’s  existence  to  an  extent 
amusingly  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  : 

The  strictness  of  the  code  of  etiquette  in  reference  to  this  subject 
was  strikingly  exemplified  to  me  one  day  by  the  mode  in  which  a 
gentleman,  proprietor  of  a  native  caf^,  invited  me  to  visit  his  wife, 
who  lived  in  a  neighbouring  villa.  Had  be  been  alone,  he  would 
have  said  at  once,  “  My  wife  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  pray  visit  her;” 
but  being  in  bia  caf^  amidst  a  dozen  of  its  frequenters,  be  merely 
said,  "  They  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you  in  my  bouse,  should  you 
pass  that  way.’ 

We  have  heard,  from  French  and  other  travellers,  of  the 
horrors  of  the  negro  dances  in  Algeria,  and  they  are  very 
fully  described  in  this  volume,  but  we  pass  on  to  other 
matters.  As  it  is  so  much  the  custom  now  for  English 
invalids  to  make  Algiers  their  winter- quarters,  a  few 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  they  meet 
with  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  village  of  Mustapha 
Superieur,  a  suburban  district,  lying  eastward  of  the  city, 
is  the  locality  recommended,  as,  besides  the  beauty  of  the 
view,  it  enjoys  for  the  most  part  a  warm  southern  aspect, 
and  is  protected  by  steep  banks  from  the  high  and  some¬ 
times  keen  north  and  west  winds  : 

But  let  no  invalids  be  tempted.by  the  very  attractive  exterior  of 
Moorish  houses  to  select  them  for  their  place  of  residence;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  fine  climate,  they  will  find  their  interiors  chilly, 
as  they  are  constructed  entirely  with  a  view  to  summer  enjoyment. 
Their  windows  mostly  face  the  north,  dead  walls  the  south,  whilst  if 
any  stove  or  fireplace  txist  within,  it  is  altogether  a  modern 
innovation.  The  Moorish  house  we  occupied  at  Mustapha  bad  very 
recently  been  vacated,  at  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss,  by  an  English 
family  with  an  invalid,  who  bad  taken  apartments  there  for  the  whole 
winter  season  ;  and  even  with  two  additional  stoves,  our  rooms  could 
not  alto^ther  be  called  comfortable,  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the 
word.  The  difficulty  of  finding  really  good  accommcnlation  is  the 
great  drawback  at  present  to  a  winter  residence  at  Algiers,  but  each 
7«u  thia  difficulty  diminishes ;  for  though  the  French  residents  at 


Mustapha  may  not  love  us,  they  yet  love  our  money,  sod  the  desire 
of  obtaining  some  two,  three,  four  or  five  hundred  francs  a  month  is 
yearly  inducing  many  to  try  to  adapt  their  rooms  to  English  tastes. 
House  rent  is  ordinarily  aomewhat  dear,  living  cheap,  but  meat  of  a 
very  indifferent  qnality.  In  a  good,  well-situated,  but  aomewhat 
expensive  English  boarding  bouse  at  Mustapha,  the  invalid  or  touriat 
will  find  very  comfortable  accommodation. 

Our  authoress  herself  passed  the  winter  at  Mustapha 
Superieur,  and  towards  the  end  of  March  set  out  with  her 
friend  on  their  projected  travels  through  Algeria.  This 
journey  forms  the  substance  of  her  work,  but  we  have  been 
so  long  detained  on  tho  threshold,  that  we  have  little  space 
to  give  to  tho  interior.  Blidah  is  the  first  place  described. 
It  is  an  earthquake-ruined  city, — at  least  the  Moorish  part 
of  it, — and  very  little  deserves  the  encomiums  heaped  upon 
it  by  the  French  residents ;  but  the  Gorge  of  the  Chiffa,  on 
the  road  from  Blidah  to  Medeah,  well  repays,  by  its  singular 
beauty,  the  adventure  of  a  journey  thither.  Betuming 
from  this  excursion,  tho  authoress  sat  beside  the  driver  of 
her  vehicle,  and  was  enlightened  by  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  culinary  merits  of  the  various  wild  beasts  of  Algeria  : 

**  A  slice  of  Hod,”  be  said,  “  was  extremely  good,  and  the  General, 
bis  former  master,  was  always  presented  with  the  most  delicate  joint 
of  any  lion  that  might  be  killed  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  wild 
boar  was  excellent.  The  panther  tasted  like  chicken.  The  jackal 
was  not  bad,  but  a  man  must  be  very  hungry  to  relish  a  bit  of  a 
hyena.”  Knowing  that  the  hyena  was  addicted  to  feasting  on  the 
tenants  of  graveyards,  I  gave  full  credit  to  the  last  assertion. 

The  authoress  was  subsequently  offered  a  joint  of  pan¬ 
ther  for  dinner,  but  did  not  make  the  comparative  experi¬ 
ment,  which  was  a  pity,  as  her  experience  might  have  been 
of  service  to  the  British  medical  fraternity,  who,  instead  of 
the  eternal  recommendation  of  chicken,  could  then,  perhaps, 
have  suggested  panther  for  their  patient’s  diet. 

From  Blidah  the  travellers  proceeded  on  horseback  to 
Medeah  and  Mena,  along  an  imperfect  French  road  to  Bog- 
hari.  Their  only  sleeping  place  en  route  was  the  kitchen 
of  a  Spahi  farm,  where  the  cry  of  the  jackal  throughout 
the  night  assured  them  for  the  first  time  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  barbarous  Africa.  At  Boghari  a  mounted  Spahi, 
named  Abd-el-Kader,  was  added  to  their  party  by  order  of 
the  polite  French  commandant,  and  thus  accompanied  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey  through  a  dreary  valley  leading 
westward  to  the  half-built  military  station  of  Teniet  el-Had, 
reared  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  bare  almost  to  the  summit,  and 
suggesting  a  comparison  with  an  unfledged  bird.  Onward  they 
wended  to  Milianeh,  only  partially  reassured  by  their  guide 
that,  though  the  lion  was  frequently  met  with  on  the  way, 
“  si  vous  ne  dites  rien  a  lui,il  ne  dira  rien  ^  vous.”  They  met 
with  no  lions,  however,  to  enable  them  to  test  the  truth  of 
this  (translated)  Arab  saying,  but  reached  Milianeh  in 
perfect  safety.  Having  no  inducement  to  linger  there,  the 
travellers  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  carrying  out  their 
purpose  of  reaching  Oran,  and  being  now  in  a  region  where 
conveyances  could  be  used,  they  dismissed  their  horses  and 
secured  places  in  the  diligence  to  Orleansville,  the  first 
stage  on  their  journey  through  the  plain  of  the  Chelif. 
The  authoress  has  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  Oran,  but 
she  dwells  with  pleasure  on  what  she  saw  at  Tlemcen,  the 
extreme  point  of  her  Algerian  travel  westward.  After 
returning  to  Algiers  she  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction, 
successively  visiting  Setif,  Constantine,  and  Bona,  whence 
she  embarked  for  Tunis.  This  part  of  her  pilgrimage  is 
no  less  pleasantly  narrated  than  that  which  preceded  it. 
We  have  little  room  left  for  quotation,  but  will  make 
a  final  extract.  It  relates  to  the  district  of  Kabylia, 
where  the  travellers  met  with  a  learned  Maraboo,  whose 
dialect  reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  ns  of  the  lingo 
indulged  in  by  the  Mufti  and  his  attendant  Turks  in  the 
‘Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.’  Bushing  forward  to  shake 
hands  he  called  out  exultingly : 

“  Jfoi  iaptr  FroMfaU  t  Franqais  buono.  Toi  Franqau  t  ”  Non  ; 
Anglais.’*  Kif-KiJ  (alike)  buono;  Anglais  buono,  Frangais  buono; 
tout  buono,**  returned  our  accomplished  friend — ”  Moi  maraboo,  moi 
Turco,  moi  saper  Frangais.  Venir  mon  casa,  venir ;  Anglais  buono  ; 
venir — venir.”  Yielding  to  the  urgent  invitation,  we  followed  the 
maraboo,  who  exultingly  led  us  onward  to  bia  bouse.  In  comparison 
with  the  Knbyles  I  had  seen  in  the  market  be  was  sumptuously 
arrayed — a  distinction  be  probably  owed  to  bis  noble  birth.  A  blue 
jacket  and  trousers  were  visible  uudemeath  the  folds  of  a  very  white 
burnous,  whilst  the  largest  portion  of  bis  cropped  bead  was  covered 
with  a  fez.  A  small  leather  bag,  suspended  at  his  side  by  a  long 
leather  strap  hung  round  one  shoulder,  completed  bis  attire.  His 
smiling  jovial  face  contrasted  pleasantly  also  with  the  stem  expression 
of  those  of  bia  countrymen  1  bad  lately  seen.  Informing  us  that  be 
was  not  yet  married,  the  maraboo  ushered  us  into  bis  dwelling,  which 
consisted  of  one  small  room,  with  a  square  unglazed  aperture  for 
window.  A  few  cooking  vessels,  a  water  pitcher,  a  palm  brush  and 
basket,  and  a  roll  of  mats  in  the  corner,  constituted  the  whole  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  interior.  Giving  the  brush  to  one  of  the  many  women 
who  followed  us  in,  the  maraboo  directed  her  to  sweep  away  some 
tabes  lying  upon  a  broad  lodge  of  mason-work  projecting  from  the 
wall.  This  done,  the  mats  were  dragged  forth  from  a  corner  to  be 
laid  upon  the  newly-cleaned  spot,  and  on  the  mats,  our  host  spread 
out  his  own  burnout,  covering  that  again  with  two  coloured  cotton 
handkerchiefs.  The  seat  of  honour  being  thus  prepared,  we  were 
requested  to  sit  down  on  it.  All  the  women  present  were  elaborately 
tattooed,  but  however  varied  the  pattern  imprinted  upon  their  faces, 
each  showed  a  small  cross  on  cheek  or  forehead,  probably  a  relic  of 
'  the  forsaken  creed  of  their  forefathers.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these 
disfiguring  marks,  tho  young  women  and  girls  would  have  been  very 
well -looking,  for  they  bad  mostly  fair  complexions  and  regular  fea¬ 
tures,  combined  in  general  with  an  intelligent  expression.  Both 
young  aud  old  wore  large,  rudely-fashioned,  clumsy  ornaments, 
composed  of  corsl  aud  silver,  and  from  under  a  coloured  scarf  flung 
round  their  shoulders  a  long  white  skirt  descended  to  their  feet.  As 
the  room  was  too  small  to  contain  conveniently  more  than  a  few 
spectators  at  a  time,  our  host  most  considerately  made  our  numerous 
visitors  take  in  turn  the  honour  of  admission  to  our  presence,  and 
when  he  failed  to  keep  a  flock  of  little  boys  at  bay,  by  assailing  them 
with  grimaces  and  French  oaths,  he  finally  put  them  all  to  flight  by 
a  threatening  rush  into  their  midst.  With  the  exception  of  the 
maraboo’s  young  brother,  the  assemblage  was  composed  of  women, 
one  of  whom  the  maraboo  specially  introduced  to  our  notice  as  ”  mon 
frits, ”  after  having  introduced  the  youth  in  the  same  manner.  From 
the  specimena  that  hare  been  given  of  the  maraboo’s  style  of  speakug 


French,  it  may  be  readily  lupposed  that  we  found  some  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Indeed,  the  construction  of  his 
sentences  was  so  very  peculiar  that  they  often  altogether  bailed  our 
comprebenston,  and  we  generally  said  “owt”  and  “non”  in  answer 
to  his  observations,  without  havina  Uie  smallest  idea  what  it  was  we 
were  negativing  or  affirming.  The  words  **  ks  montagnes  **  stood,  I 
believe,  in  bis  vocabulary  for  half-a-dozen  meanings ;  and  as  to  the 
signification  of  the  phrase  “  les  montagnes  venir  not  bestneou/pf*  hO 
subsequent  reflection  has  ever  enabled  me  to  discover,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  no  amount  of  reflection  ever  will  enable  me  to  solve  the 
question.  Whatever  it  was,  I  assented  to  it  must  emphatically,  afier 
finding  that  a  “  non  ”  produced  rather  a  look  of  disappointment.  Af 
the  maraboo  seemed  to  have  quite  as  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
our  French  as  we  had  in  understanding  his,  he  quickly  renouncira 
his  conversational  attempt  for  a  new  method  of  entertaining  us. 
Producing  pen,  ink,  and  a  small  blank  book  from  his  leather  bag,  be 
wrote  bis  name  in  very  nest  Arabic  characters,  in  return  for  Which 
attention  I  wrote  mine  underneath,  but  as  be  knew  as  little  of  the 
characters  in  which  I  wrote  as  I  knew  of  those  he  used,  the  result 
was  not  particularly  satisfactory  ;  and  closing  Lis  book  be  demanded 
eagerly,  ”  Toi  mangiar  tabac  f  ”  Some  very  emphatic  negatives  having 
apparently  convinced  the  maraboo  that  we  did  not  relish  this  luxury, 
he  next  demanded,  “  Toi  mangiar  couscousou  t  ”  Decidedly,  however, 
as  we  also  negatived  this  proposition,  the  maraboo,  after  begging  of 
us  to  await  his  return,  went  off  to  the  dwelling  of  bis  mother,  to  get 
her  to  prepare  the  proffered  dish  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  gone  than, 
after  agreeing  it  would  be  well  to  escape  the  menaced  feast,  we  loft 
the  bouse  also. 

But  they  were  not  to  be  let  off  so  easily.  The  Maraboo 
followed,  and  after  pathetically  reproaching  t^exn  for  their 
desertion  persuaded  them  to  return  to  drink  milk  and  eat 
figs  while  he  entertained  their  ears  with  the  musio  of  a 
short  wooden  pipe,  the  accompaniment  to  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  his  younger  brother,  who  stamped  bis  feet  alter¬ 
nately  and  chaunted  “  l)eb  a  deb,  dig  a  doo,  deb  a  deb, 
“  dig  a  doo,”  in  a  cadence  of  most  admired  monotony. 
This  musical  treat  ended,  the  pair,  joining  hands,  whirled 
round  and  round  with  marvellous  rapidity,  the  Maraboo 
putting  a  climax  to  the  performance  by  turning  a  somer¬ 
sault.  And  “  thus,”  says  our  lively  trareller,  “  does  a 
“  noble  of  Great  Kabylia  entertain  his  guests.” 

History  of  Christian  Names.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 

Heir  of  Bedclyffe,’  ‘Landmarks  of  History,’  &c. 

Two  Yolumes.  Parker,  Son,  and  Bourn. 

As  a  first  contribution  in  the  least  degree  approaching 
to  completeness,  to  a  very  intricate  study,  this  work  is 
much  to  be  commended.  “  A  paper,”  says  its  authoress, 
“  which  long  ago  appeared  in  Chambers's  Journal,  was  tho 
“  only  really  correct  information  on  English  names  en  masse 
“  that  1  have  met  with ;  ”  and  the  intelligence  about 
foreign  nomenclature,  ancient  and  modem,  was  so  scanty 
and  dispersed  that  there  was  good  reason  for  the  systematic 
handling  of  the  subject.  When  we  consider  that  for  its 
proper  treatment  are  required,  as  Miss  Yonge  admits,  “  a 
“  perfect  acquaintance  with  language,  philology,  ethnology, 
“  hagiology,  universal  history,  and  provincial  antiquities,” 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  subject  has  hitherto  been  neglected ; 
and  it  is  certainly  rather  a  bold  undertaking  for  one  who 
confesses  that  to  her  “  these  were  so  many  dark  alleys  up 
“  which  she  only  made  brief  excursions  to  knock  her  head 
“  against  the  wall  of  her  own  ignorance,”  to  attempt  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  In  the  book  there  are  many  mis¬ 
takes,  and  there  is  much  that  is  altogether  fanciful  or 
quite  irrelevant ;  its  really  valuable  parts  might  have  been 
given  in  a  quarter  of  the  space  here  occupied,  and  by  its 
mere  re-arrangement  the  subject  might  have  been  greatly 
simplified  and  many  missing  links  might  have  been  sup¬ 
plied.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  work  is  well  worth 
having,  and  if  it  lead  to  the  preparation  of  a  better  treatise 
the  benefit  to  literature  will  be  all  the  greater. 

The  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  this  History  of  Christian 
Names  lies  in  its  classification.  Miss  Yonge  says  tbet  she 
first  intended  treating  her  names  alphabeli(^y ;  but, 
seeing  that  this  “  utterly  destroyed  all  their  interest  and 
“  connection,”  she  decided  upon  arranging  them  according 
to  the  languages  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  begun. 
Hence,  after  a  very  comprehensive  glossary  of  a  hundred 
and  thirtj'  pages,  serving  also  os  an  index  to  the  body  of 
the  work,  we  have  nearly  a  thousand  other  pages  giving 
successive  accounts  of  Hebrew,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nomenclature,  with  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  on  the  newly-made  names  of  modern 
Europe.  Had  each  nation  or  race  adopted  its  own  set  of 
names,  and  neither  copied  from  or  given  to  the  others,  this 
classification  might  have  been  the  most  correct.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opposite  of  this  has  been  the  case,  the  same 
names  occurring  with  all  sorts  of  modifications  in  nearly 
every  language  spoken  by  civilized  peoples,  endless  confu¬ 
sion  is  brought  about  by  attempting  an  arrangement  accord¬ 
ing  to  language.  The  only  sound  classification  of  names, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  must  have  regard  to  their  meaning  or  to 
the  reasons  for  their  original  use.  This  is  just  hinted  at  in 
the  first  page  of  Miss  Yonge’s  book.  Had  she  worked  out 
the  idea  in  an  orderly  and  comprehensive  way,  her  task 
might  have  been  much  lighter,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
completely  done.  The  affinities  between  different  languages 
would  have  been  at  once  apparent ;  and  the  question  which 
the  authoress  makes  it  her  special  business  to  answer — 
“  why  one  name  should  flourish  throughout  Europe,  another 
“in  one  country  alone,  another  round  some  petty  district” 
— could  have  been  much  more  easily  solved. 

Names  were  evidently  first  given  l^cause  of  some  special 
peculiarity  in  the  person  named.  Of  Isaac’s  children,  one 
was  called  Esau  because  be  was  hairy ;  the  other  Jacob,  or 
heel,  in  consequence  of  the  tradition  that  “  be  took  bis 
“  brother  by  the  heel  in  the  womb.”  Esau  was  afterwwds 
called  Edom,  in  allusion  to  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion, 
and  Jacob  was  termed  Israel,  “because  as  aptince  he  had 
“  power  with  God  and  with  men.”  In  like  manner  the 
Agrippas  were  so  called  because  they  were  bom  wit|»  thc« 
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feet  foremost ;  and  in  later  times  we  hare  Blanche,  mean¬ 
ing  white ;  Griffith,  ruddy ;  and  Thomas,  twin.  But  de- 
Boriptiye  names  of  this  sort  were  far  more  frequently  giren 
to  adults  for  the  moral  or  physical  qualities  that  they 
erinced  than  for  any  peculiarities  apparent  at  the  time  of 
birth;  and  from  the  meaning  of  these  names  and  their 
preralence  in  different  languag^es  much  may  be  inferred 
as  to  the  character  of  the  people  using  them.  In  this 
class,  among  the  Greeks,  are  Philip,  lover  of  home; 
Alexander,  helper  of  men;  and  Arethusa,  virtuous;  among 
the  Latins  Agricola,  husbandman;  Valerius,  healthy ;  and 
Clemens,  merciful ;  and  among  the  Celtic  nations,  Howell, 
lordly;  Arthur,  great;  and  Caradoc,  beloved.  The  Teu¬ 
tonic  races  were  especially  fond  of  this  mode  of  nomen¬ 
clature.  A  noble  ruler  was  called  Baldric,  a  brave 
champion  Egbert,  a  good  ruler  of  his  own  home  Henry, 
and  a  stem  king  Richard.  The  newest  additions  to  the 
list  come  from  America,  where.  Miss  Yonge  informs  us, 
children  are  named  Remarkable  and  Happen-to-be. 

A  great  many  names  have  a  religious  origin,  being  UMd 
either  in  gratitude  for  some  favour,  or  in  hope  of  securing 
for  the  child  named  the  special  patronage  of  some  saint  or 
deity.  Thus  Ishmael  means  heard  of  God ;  Artemidorus, 
of  Artemus ;  Jovianus,  belonging  to  Jupiter ;  Thorgils, 
Thor's  pledge  ;  and  Godiva,  gift  of  God.  The  great  preva¬ 
lence  of  particular  saints’  names  indicates  the  countries 
where  they  are  specially  honoured.  Jayme,  we  are  told, 
became  the  favourite  name  in  Aragon,  because  it  was  given 
by  Queen  Maria  in  1207  to  the  son  whom  she  long  earnestly 
bought  the  twelve  apostles  to  obtain  for  her.  Unable  to 
decide  upon  which  of  the  dozen  names  should  be  given  to 
the  infant. 

Twelve  waxen  tapers  she  hath  made, 

In  tiae  and  weight  the  same, 

And  to  each  of  these  twelve  tapers 
Hath  been  given  an  apostle’s  name. 

From  that  which  should  burn  the  longest 
The  infant  bis  name  should  take, 

And  the  saint  who  owned  it,  was  to  bo 
His  patron  for  his  name’s  sake. 

Akin  to  saints’  names  are  the  names  given  to  the  children 
of  the  early  Christian  converts,  by  far  the  greater  number 
coming  to  us  from  Greece.  Of  this  sort  are  Theophilus, 
Theodore,  Dorothy,  Timothy,  Christopher,  and  Christal, 
with  Ambrose  and  Athanasia,  both  meaning  immortality. 
Later  than  these  are  the  Puritan  names  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  imitated  now  and  then,  even  at  the  present  time, 
in  America;  instance,  Trust-in-the-Lord,  Praise -God, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Another  large  body  of  names  is  made  up  of  adaptations 
from  the  titles  of  .mimals  and  things  inanimate.  Many  of 
these  may  have  been  given  in  compliment,  or  the  reverse, 
because  of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  objects  giving  the 
name.  Thns  there  are  plenty  of  Leonards,  Leanders,  and 
Leopolds  from  the  lion ;  Everards  and  Offas,  from  the  boar ; 
Ursulas  and  Bernards,  from  the  bear,  Latin  and  Teutonic  ; 
Arnolds  and  Ernests,  from  the  eagle ;  and  Ophelias,  Rosa¬ 
linds,  and  Omars,  from  the  serpent ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Roses,  Violets,  Margarets,  and  Pearls,  named  from  flowers 
and  gems.  Weapons  have  suggested  many  names,  and  many 
others  are  chosen  in  allusion  to  the  places  at  which  children 
are  bom ;  this  being  indeed  almost  the  only  department  of 
nomenclature  in  which  any  originality  is  shown  now-a- 
davs.  Derwent  is  a  name  that  will  live  in  literature  as 
belonging  to  Coleridge’s  son  ;  and  we  have  known  an  un¬ 
fortunate  man  called  Cephalus,  because  he  was  born  in 
Cephalonia.  But  in  these  times  name-giving  is  almost 
entirely  imitative  and  complimentary.  How  many  Johns 
and  Elizabeths,  Thomases  and  Sarahs,  are  there  in 
England  ?  And  how  many  hundred  babies  will  have  been 
christened  Alexandra  before  this  year  is  out  ? 

London  Scenes  and  London  People.  By  Aleph.  W.  H. 

Collingridge. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  gossip  and  curious 
information  in  this  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  short  papers  originally  contributed  to  the  City  Press,  a 
journal  that,  as  the  best  of  the  penny  district  papers, 
enjoys  a  deservedly  wide  circulation  to  the  east  of 
Temple  bar.  **  Aleph  ”  is  a  genial  companion,  and  takes 
the  reader  to  many  places  which  are  rarely  visited, 
even  when  the  localities  ore  known,  though  they  well 
deserve  a  better  acquaintance.  At  the  Barber-surgeons’ 
hall,  in  Aldersgate  street,  the  stranger  will  see,  omongst  a 
great  many  notable  objects, — the  portrait  of  Doctor  Butts, 
whom  Bhakspeare  introduces  in  his  play  of  Henry  the 
Eighth ;  that  of  Dr  Penn,  which  had  so  great  an  attraction 
for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  offered  2,0002.  for  it, 
and  said,  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits,  that  he  should  like 
to  sleep  on  the  table  in  the  Hall,  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  the  picture  on  waking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  a  ve^  remarkable  screen,  most  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented,  the  gift  of  a  felon,  who,  having  been  hanged,  and 
resuscitated  when  handed  over  to  the  barber- surgeons  for 
dissection,  sent  this  work  of  art  in  gratitude  for  his  life 
being  spared  when  he  afterwards  became  a  wealthy  man. 
The  visitor  may  also  handle  a  royal  drinking  cup,  once 
owned  by  bluff  King  Harry,— and  if  he  has  the  luck  of 
Aleph,  may  bo  gratified  by  drinking  out  of  it, — the  condi¬ 
tion  attached  to  the  ceremony  being  that  one  must  drink 
whateveria  putin,  which,  considering  that  the  liquor  isexccl- 
lent  sherry,  cannot  be  thought  of  the  hardest.  Travellers 
who  have  swum  in  a  gondola  return  from  Venice  to  tell  us,  as 
a  thing  to  wonder  at,  of  the  flocks  of  pigeons  which  swarm 
in  the  Square  of  St  Mark,  little  knowing,  perhaps,  that  in 
the  heart  of  our  own  great  city  there  is  as  numerous  and 
well-oared  for  a  colony  of  the  same  familiar  birds,  whoso 


haunt  is  the  yard  of  Guildhall.  Of  these  Aleph  ”  tells 
us,  in  a  very  agreeable  strain,  describing  the  broad  pave¬ 
ment  as  quite  darkened  by  them  sometimes.  The  Lord 
Mayor’s  State  Coach  comes  in  for  a  few  pleasant  words, 
with  anecdotes  of  some  of  its  most  memorable  o^upants ; 
and  on  **  The  Waste  Places  of  London  ”  there  is  a  very 
well- written  paper.  Peter  Stokes,  the  flying  pieman  of 
“  Holborn  hill,”  is  amongst  the  celebrities  whom  ”  Aleph  ” 
describes,  in  the  following  terms  : 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  the  steep  roadway  from  Hatton  Garden 
to  Fleet  Market  was  highly  attractive  to  roe  on  account  of  the  Flying 
Pieman,  though  he  did  not  vend  pies,  but  a  kind  of  bak^  plum-pudding, 
which  he  offered  smoking  hot.  He  was  a  slim,  active,  middle-sized 
man,  probably  about  forty  years  old.  He  always  wore  a  black  suit, 
scrupulously  brushed,  dress  coat  and  vest,  knee  breeches,  stout  black 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  steel  buckles — then  rather  fashionable. 
His  shirt,  remarkably  well  got  up,  bad  a  wide  frill,  surmounted  by  a 
spotless  white  cravat,  Ho  never  wore  either  hat  or  cap ;  his  hair, 
cropped  very  close,  was  plentifully  powdered  ;  and  ho  was  decorated 
with  a  delicate  lawn  apron  which  hardly  reached  to  bis  knees.  In  bis  | 
right  hand  he  held  a  small  circular  tray  or  board,  just  large  enough  to  j 
receive  an  appetite-provoking  pudding  about  three  inches  thick,  which 
was  divided  into  twelve  slioee,  which  be  sold  at  a  penny  a  slice.  A  | 
broad  blunt  spatula,  brilliantly  bright,  which  be  carried  in  bis  left 
hand,  enabled  him  to  dispense  bis  sweets  without  ever  touching  them. 
His  countenance  was  open  and  agreeable,  czpressive  of  intellect  and 
moral  excellence.  Precisely  as  St  Andrew’s  clock  struck  twelve  at  j 
noon,  Peter  Stokes  turned  out  of  Fetter  lane  with  his  tempting  pastry, 
and  from  that  moment  up  to  four  o’clock  be  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  a  rapid  transit  from  the  lane  to  Ely  place,  thence  to  Thavies  inn, 
and  across  to  Field  lane,  or  from  Hatton  Garden  to  Fleet  Market, 
never  pausing  longer  than  would  enable  him  to  deliver  a  slice  of 
pudding  to  some  expectant  customer,  and  shouting  without  pause, 
“  Buy,  buy,  buy,”  adroitly  darting  from  side  to  side,  never  lingering 
till  the  road  was  clear,  but  piloting  his  way  between  carts,  waggons, 
and  coaches,  and  proffering  his  pudding  to  all  passers,  with  the  not 
unmusical  accompaniment  of  “Buy,  buy,  buy.”  If  any  peripatetic 
pilgrim  felt  his  longing  for  a  slice  overcome  him,  as  Peter  flashed  , 
between  a  dray  and  a  gentleman’s  carriage,  his  penny  must  be  ready 
and  held  up,  or  the  man  would  be  a  hundred  yards  off  in  a  few 
seconds.  His  board  was  often  cleared  in  a  single  run  between  the 
Garden  and  the  Market.  The  ringing  syllables,  “  Buy,  buy,  buy,” 
weie  repeated  unconsciously  over  a  clean  tray,  and  he  would  dive  out 
of  sight  for  a  fresh  supply  before  you  quite  understood  where  he  was. 
On  a  floe  day  ho  could  dispose  of  flfty  rounds  of  pudding  between 
twelve  and  four  o’clock.  | 

Of  the  domestic  history  of  Peter  Stokes  ”  Aleph  ”  gives 
a  very  amusing  account.  Equally  entertaining  is  that  of 
the  traditional  waxwork  of  Mr  S^mon,  erstwhile  of  Fleet 
street ;  much  shrewdness  and  humour  are  displayed  in 
dealing  with  such  subjects  as  “TheGiantsof  StDunstaii's,” — 
“  London  Auctions,” — “  Lloyd’s  Society  of  Underwriters 
and  there  is  a  capital  description  of  ”  A  Banquet  at  Iron- 
“  mongers’  Hall,”  which  fairly  makes  one’s  mouth  water. 
In  short,  the  book  is  full  of  good  things  throughout,  and 
though  eontinuations  in  literature  are  proverbially  dan¬ 
gerous,  we  think  that  the  author  of  this  volume  may  defy 
augury  and,  without  fear  of  the  result,  produce  another. 

n  Pellegrino ;  or,  “  Wanderings  ami  WonderingsJ'*  By 
Captain  J.  W".  Clayton.  Newby. 

Though  the  great  world  of  London  was  distasteful  to  the 
Pilgrim  whoso  “  Wanderings  and  Wonderings”  are  here 
related,  he  did  not  travel  with  jaundiced  eyes  or  a  soured 
spirit,  but,  seeing  most  things  through  a  pleasant  medium, 
wrote  genially  and  merrily,  albeit  somewhat  critically,  of 
all  that  befel  him  during  a  tour  which  extended  from 
London  to  Naples,  his  route  lying  through  Belgium  beside 
the  Rhino,  in  zig-zag  fashion  across  Switzerland,  and  by 
way  of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and 
so  on  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Such  a  journey  offers  nothing 
of  novelty  in  itself,  but  the  oldest  things  may  be  made  to 
look  like  new  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  manipulator,  and 
Captain  Clayton’s  manner  of  describing  what  he  saw  has, 
at  least,  the  merit  of  originality.  He  who  takes  up  a  book 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  deriving  amusement  from  its  pages 
will  assuredly  meet  with  his  reward  in  the  lively  record  of 
11  Pellegrino. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

Lie  Grundziige  der  Weltordnung  von  Dr  Christian 
Wiener,  Professor  an  der  polytechnischen  Schule  zu 
Carlsnihe.  Leipzic  and  Heidelberg :  C.  F.  Winter. 

Professor  Wiener’s  book  is  an  acute  and  original  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  philosophy  of  materialism,  which  will  interest 
those  who  desire  clearly  and  fully  to  know  how  a  strict 
materialist  argues  and  developes  even  a  just  system  of 
ethics  from  his  principles.  As  the  efficient  representative 
of  one  particular  form  of  false  reasoning  more  commonly 
abused  than  understood,  it  is  a  book — a  substantial  8vo 
of  800  pages — very  well  worth  adding  to  the  student’s 
library. 

The  arrangement  of  the  world,  material  and  spiritual,  is 
here  traced  back  to  the  elementary  atom  of  which  all 
substance  is  built.  And  there  is  no  better  way  than  that 
here  followed  of  constructing  a  world  from  its  atoms,  if 
one  odds  to  the  first  simple  and  uniform  material  element 
the  Divine  Will  endowing  matter  with  its  few  wonderful 
powers.  For  what  are  these  powers  of  nature  but  the 
power  of  God  creating,  by  the  exercise  of  an  unutterable 
wisdom  and  beneficence,  out  of  a  chaos  of  material  atoms 
worlds  glorious  with  an  infinite  variety  of  harmony  and 
beauty.  Add  to  the  doctrine  of  materialism  the  fact  that 
those  “  laws  of  nature,”  whereof  the  materialist  begs  the 
whole  question,  are  the  formative  Will  of  God,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  Divine  wisdom  so  powerful  as  that 
which  shows  how  a  world  is  created  and  maintained  by 
perfect  wisdom  working  upon  the  simplest  elements  of 
matter,  upon  countless  myriads  of  uniform  atoms  almost 
inflnitdy  minute,  in  the  endowment  of  them  with  certain 


powers,  which  we  call  natural  powers,  to  bo  exercised  in 
their  relations  to  each  other.  Professor  Wiener  produces 
his  material  atoms  and  explains  as  a  property  of  matter  the 
inertia  to  be  an  inability  to  stir  without  the  application  of 
external  force.  But  he  accepts  that  external  force,  which 
is  the  will  of  God  establishing  fixed  laws  for  an  end  worthy 
of  infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  content  to  reckon  it  among  the 
properties  of  matter.  The  fallacy  is  obvious,  and  the 
defect  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  so  easily  supplied  that 
there  are  few  books  in  which  one  feels  more  strongly  than 
in  a  work  like  this  the  Divine  Soul  in  creation. 

Professor  Wiener  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  discus¬ 
sing  in  the  first  the  material  world,  in  the  second,  the  spiri¬ 
tual — upon  the  principle  of  Gall’s  phrenology,  which  traces 
mind  exclusively  to  the  material  construction  of  the  brain 
and  nerves — and  in  the  third  book  endeavouring  to  combine 
spirit  and  matter  and  discuss  high  questions  of  ethics  and 
freewill.  He  says  that  man  has  freewill,  though  every¬ 
thing  in  him  is  dependent  on  material  conditions ;  his  will 
is  free,  he  is  independent,  because  they  are  his  own 
conditions  by  which  he  is  bound.  Morality  arises, 
according  to  Professor  Wiener,  from  the  advantage  of 
extending  happiness.  The  tendency  to  seek  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  so  carries  men  onward, 
while  matter  so  tends  always  in  the  more  eligible 
direction,  that  as  man  has  been  produced  out  of  a  lower 
animal  state,  so  man  will  himself  develope  into  a  nobler, 
happier  being.  But  still  the  happiness  to  which  we  tend 
is  not  to  bo  sought  by  the  way  of  outrage  on  one’s  neigh¬ 
bour,  or  a  forfeiture  of  one’s  own  social  position,  and  so  the 
man  who  theoretically  starts  from  an  atom,  and  he  who 
traces  all  to  the  almighty  Spirit  of  God,  work  side  by  side 
in  harmony  as  their  Creator  bids  them ;  differing  only  in 
the  way  of  speculation  on  the  primal  reason  of  their  being. 


BOOKS  OF  THK  WEEK. 

Last  Week. 

Histout. — *  Annala  of  the  Wars  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Com¬ 
piled  from  the  most  Authentic  Histories  of  the  Period.’  By  tie 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  D.C.L.,  Lieutenant-General  in  the  Brituh 
Army,  and  Colonel  of  the  16th  (Queen’s)  Lancers.  Yol.  Ill — 1810- 
1812.  (12mo,  pp.  339.)  Vol.  IV— 1813-1816.  (12mo,  pp.  402.) 
Murray. 

Litbratuub. — '  Good  Things  for  Railway  Readers.’  One  Thousand 
Anecdotes  of  Convivialists,  Wits,  and  Humourists;  Oddities  and 
Eccentricities ;  Strange  Occurrences ;  Lawyers  and  Doctors ;  Painters 
and  Players ;  Politicians  and  Soldiers ;  and  Men  of  Letters.  Ori¬ 
ginal  and  Selected.  By  the  Editor  of  *  The  Illustrated  Railway 
Anecdote-Book.’  New  Anecdote  Library.  With  an  Index.  (8ro, 
pp.  164.)  Lockwood  and  Co. 

Education. — ‘Trubner’s  Series  of  German  Plays,  for  Students  of 
the  German  Language.’  I — Der  Veltcr,  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  hy 
Roderich  Benedix.  With  Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by 
Fr.  Weinmann,  German  Master  at  the  Royal  Institution  School, 
Liverpool;  and  G.  Zimmermann,  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  126.)  Tiubner  and  Co. 

Law. — ‘A  Guide  to  the  Unprotected  in  Erery-Day  Matters  re¬ 
lating  to  Property  and  Income.’  By  a  Banker’s  Daughter.  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  124.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Fiction. — ‘  Cardinal  Pole  ;  or,  the  Days  of  Philip  and  Mary.*  An 
Historical  Romance.  By  William  Ilarrison  Ainsworth.  In  Three 
Volumes.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  301,  305,  302.)— ‘Ralph ;  or,  St  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  and  St  Stephen’s.’  By  Arthur  Arnold.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(Post  8vo,  pp.  312,  296.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Versb. — ‘Behind  the  Veil;  and  other  Poems.’  By  the  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  342.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Monthly.— ‘ Blackwood’s,’  ‘Fraser’s,’  ‘Macmillan’s,’  and  the 
‘  Cornhill’  Magazines. — ‘  London  Society.’ — ‘  The  Border  Magazine.’ 
No.  2. — ‘  Le  Follet.’ — ‘  The  Intellectual  Observer.’  No.  19. — ‘  Good 
Words.’ — 'Christian  Work  throughout  the  World.’  Part  VI. — 
‘Beeton’s  Illuminated  Family  Bible.’  Part  XXIV. — ‘The  Quiver.’ 


and  Literature.’  Part  XX. — ‘  Cassell’s  Bihle  Dictionary.’  Part  V.— 
'Cassell’s  Popular  Educator.’  Part  XX. — ‘The  Magnet  Stories.’ 
No.  40. — ‘  The  Planter’s  Son.’  By  W.  Heard  HilWard. 

Weekly  and  Monthly. — ‘All  the  Year  l^und.’ — ‘Once  a 
Week.’ 

Pamphlets. — ‘Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  (late  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  in  Madras)  on  lirigation  and  Navigation  in  counection  with  the 
Finances  of  India.’  Address  delivered  to  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  May  7tb,  1863.  Reprinted  from  the  CalcuUa  Englishman. 
(8vo,  pp.  42.)  King,  Parliament  street. — ‘The  Use  of  Salt  in  Agri¬ 
culture.’  Prize  Essays  published  by  the  Salt  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  North  wicb.  (8vo,  pp.  66.)  Liverpool:  Poore.  London:  Simpkin 
and  Marshall. — ‘  A  Letter  to  the  Ven.  Arobdescons  Hale  and  Sinclair, 
being  the  Bishop  of  London's  Reply  to  an  Address  from  a  large  body 
of  bis  Clergy  on  the  subject  of  Subscription  to  Formularies.’  (8vo, 
pp.  16.)  Murray. 

This  Week. 

History. — *  Giraldi  Cambrensis  Opera,  scilicet.’  I — Da  Invec- 
tionibus.  Lib.  IV.  II— De  Menevensi  Eoclesia  Dialogue.  Ill — * 
Vita  S.  David.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature,  King’s  College,  London;  and  Reader  at  the  Rolls.  (Royal 
8vo,  pp.  481.)  To  Series  of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain,  published  under  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Navigation. — ‘  Glossary  of  Navigation.’  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Ilarbord,  M. A.,  St  John’s  College,  Cambridgr,  Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor,  R.N.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  193.)  Blackwood  and  Sons. — 
‘The  Ocean,  the  River,  and  the  Shore.’  Parti — Navigation.  By 
J.  W.  Willcock,  Q.C.,  and  A.  Willcock,  M.A.,  Barrister.  (Post  8vo, 
pp.  471.)  Routledge  and  Co. 

Literature. — ‘  The  Bride  of  Messina  :  ’  a  Tragedy,  with  Choruse?, 
by  Schiller.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Tragical  Chorus. 
Translated  by  Adam  Lodge,  Esq.,  M.A.  The  Third  Edition  (revised). 
With  other  Poems.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  168.)  Day. — ‘  Shakespoare- 
Characters ;  chiefly  those  Subordinate.’  By  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
Author  of  ‘The  Riches  of  Chaucer,’  &c.  (8vo,  pp.  621.)  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  Edinburgh  :  James  NichoL 

Philosophy. — ‘  The  Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature  investigated 
by  Edward  Vansittart  Neale,  M.A.’  (Post  8vo,  pp.  260.)  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

Education. — ‘An  Elementary  Latin  Grammar  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.’  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  422.)  Longman  and  Co. 

Essays. — ‘A  Book  for  the  Beach.’  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  la 
Two  Volume?.  (Post  8vo,  pp.  310,  303.)  Skeet. 
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Fictiok.— ‘The  Creem  of  e  Life  by  a  Men  of  the  World.’  In 
Three  Volumef.  (Poet  8to,  pp.  315.  295,  333.)  Bentley. 

Quaktirlt. — ‘  The  Anthropologioel  Review  end  Journel  of  the 
Anthropologioel  Society  of  London.*  No.  2.  Triibner  end  Co.-- 

*  The  North  Britieh  Review.’  No.  77.  AugMt,  1868. 

Monthly. — ‘The  Neuticel  Megesine. — ‘The  New  Review, Politi* 
eel,  Philocophicel,  end  Literary.’  No.  4.  (Dublin :  Hodgee,  Smith, 
end  Co.— ‘  Bentley’e  Mieoclleny.’ — ‘The  Now  Monthly  Mececine.’— 
*The  Rote,  the  Shenorock,  and  the  Thistle  Megesine.’  No.  16. — 

*  Wetts’s  Diotionery  of  Chemistry.’  Pert  VI.  Chyle — Conglomerate. 

Pamthlnt. — ‘On  the  Condition  of  the  Wives  end  Families  of 
Married  Convicts.’  With  Suggestions  for  its  Amelioration.  By 
William  Gilbert,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Distress. 


FINE  ARTS. 

[Concluding  Notioe.'l 

The  English  picture  galleries  are  all  closed  except  that 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  as  our  comments  on 
the  work  of  the  season  have  this  year  been  confined  to 
illustrations  of  the  practical  questions  now  being  discussed 
by  artists  and  the  public,  we  cannot  end  better  than  with 
a  few  notes  on  the  recent  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  ‘Inquire  into  the  Present  Position  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts.’ 

The  Commissioners,  having  done  fair  justice  to  the 
Academy,  express  their  opinion  that  although  the  Royal 
Instrument,  dated  December  10,  1768,  by  which  it  was 
founded  would  be  held  valid  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  a 
Charter  from  the  Crown  would  be  more  satisfactory ;  and 
supposing  a  charter  were  to  bo  given,  they  proceed  to 
inquire  what  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Academy 
might  be  made  by  its  provisions.  First,  they  propose  that 
instead  of  forty  Academicians  and  two  Academician  En¬ 
gravers  there  shall  be  fifty  Academicians,  the  additional 
eight  being  chosen  in  tho  first  instance  from  among  the 
architects  and  sculptors. 

To  this  proposal  we  say.  Aye.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  never  fifty  men  of  first-rate  genius  living  at  one 
time  in  any  department  of  art,  literature,  or  science.  But 
nobody  now  connects  necessarily  the  idea  of  an  immortal 
genius  with  the  idea  of  an  academician.  There  must  needs 
be  the  expert  and  successful  master  of  commonplace  sitting 
as  neighbour  to  the  poet,  and  perhaps  occupying  the  upper 
seat  in  public  estimation,  ^fr  Frith  has  as  much  right  to 
be  R.  A.  as  Mr  Maclise.  The  Academicians,  whether  fifty 
or  forty,  can  only  be  a  body  of  skilled  and  successful 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers,  of  whom  the 
most  to  be  expected  is  that  they  shall  be  careful  that  none 
of  the  ten,  or  peradventure  five  men,  who  have  a  real 
eternal  power  in  them,  shall  be  excluded  from  their  com¬ 
pany.  Increase  of  the  representation  secures  from  the 
whole  a  fairer  and  safer  average  of  cultivated  opinion  to 
speak  for  the  English  artist  world.  The  desire  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  representation  of  sculpture  by  Acade¬ 
mician  sculptors  is  also  very  good  and  just;  there  is  an 
undesirable  breach  between  sculptors  and  painters  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  present  arrangement  of  works  at  Trafalgar  ^ 
square.  In  the  diffused  lights  and  cross  lights  of  the' 
Horticultural  Gardens  and  (Conservatory  at  South  Ken-' 
sington,  exhibition  of  sculpture  may  be  pleasant,  but  is 
very  far  indeed  from  perfect.  The  true  exhibition  place  is ' 
that  of  the  Academy,  and  the  works  of  sculptors,  when 
more  space  has  been  provided,  should  be  partly  interspersed 
among  the  works  of  painters,  partly  exhibit^  in  a  place 
adapted  to  their  perfect  display  in  tho  main  lino  of  the 
suite  of  exhibition  rooms. 

It  is  proposed  also  that  the  number  of  Associates  shall  be 
increased  at  once  to  fifty,  with  power  to  extend  their 
number.  This  proposition  also  wo  think  good.  Tho 
Academicians  and  Associates  should  bo  numerous  enough 
to  include  in  their  body  all  English  artists  of  proved  skill 
who  have  secured  their  hold  upon  the  public.  Such  a 
body,  voting  as  the  Commissioners  propose  that  the  whole 
of  it.  Academicians  and  Associates,  should  vote  in  the 
election  of  its  representative  councils,  would  be  too  large 
for  petty  feeling,  and  might  safely  be  relied  upon  to 
represent  the  proper  mind  of  the  profession.  It  would  bo 
too  large  also  to  permit  delusion  of  the  unwary  into 
an  over-estimate  of  the  worth  of  cabalistic  letters  at¬ 
tached  to  an  artist’s  name.  As  Member  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  means  only  a  man  admitted  to 
know  something  from  study  and  experience  of  the  practice 
of  physic,  but  implies  no  heaven-born  genius  or  exclusive 
tact  and  skill,  so  membership  of  the  Academy  means  that 
a  man  knows  enough  about  art  to  bo  recognised  as  a  fit 
representative  of  bis  profession,  and  after  due  extension  of 
the  number  of  such  members  nobody  could  be  left  to  imagine 
that  it  meant  anything  more.  So  fur,  and  also  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  office  of  President  of  the  Academy  should 
be  a  well-paid  ofiice,  a  fit  prize  for  the  artist  who  can  win 
the  largest  suffrage  of  respect  and  trust  from  his  brethren, 
we  agree  with  the  Report,  and  we  do  not  dissent  from  the 
opinion  that  it  would  he  well  if  the  President  aud  the  two 
Vice-Presidents  were  representatives  of  the  three  sister  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

But  to  the  recommendation  of  tho  Comtuissioneis,  that  to 
the  fifty  professional  Academicians  there  should  bo  added 
ten  lay  Academicians  representing  only  influential  patronage 
of  art,  and  supplying  spukesmen  fur  the  artists  in  eacit 
House  of  Parliament,  wo  say  emphatically,  No.  What 
would  the  College  of  Physicians  think  of  a  proposal  to  in¬ 
troduce  as  members  noblemen  afflicted  with  gout  or  dyspepsia 
as  representatives  of  influential  and  profitable  patients  who 
have  some  right  to  be  represented  in  their  councils  ?  Tho 
patron  of  art,  who  is  himself  no  artist,  differs  from  the 
painter  or  the  sculptor  quite  as  much  as  the  patient  from 


the  doctor.  He  knows  and  feels  what  does  him  good,  but 
has  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  meddle  with  the 
professional  affairs  of  the  expert  from  whom  he  receives 
benefit.  The  mysteries  of  art  are  quite  as  deep  as  those  of 
physic,  and  the  picture- buying  amateur  who  dabbles  in 
technical  terms  and  pronounces  scientific  judgments  by 
which  nobody  is  edified,  is,  in  the  artist’s  eye,  very  little 
wiser  than  the  good  lady  who  holds  forth  to  her  doctor 
on  the  efflcacy  of  globules  and  tho  great  importance  of 
a  pure  state  of  tho  blood.  The  introduction  of  tufted 
Academicians  would  certainly  not  tend  to  raise  the  dignity 
and  self-respect  of  the  true  artist,  or  to  abate  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  art  patrous,  who  are  seldom  indeed  half  os  clever 
as  they  take  themselves  to  be.  We  can  see  no  good  result 
whatever  to  be  attainable,  b^  help  of  the  ten  lay  Academi¬ 
cians,  that  could  not  be  attained  by  help  of  the  same  influ¬ 
ential  friends  of  art  without  putting  them  into  a  ridiculously 
false  position.  To  the  true  artist  the  worth  of  the  title  of 
R.A.  would  be  sadly  reduced  if  it  were  shared  with  him 
by  any  picture-buying  duke  or  wealthy  commoner.  It  may 
please  a  Fishmonger  to  swear  tho  Prince  of  Wales  into  his 
guild,  but  let  the  perfected  guild  of  artists  have  its  self-respect 
preserved,  and  while  ministering  to  the  intellectual  luxury  of 
the  great,  maintain  the  independent  dignity  of  its  vocation. 
Outside  tho  Academy  walls  let  the  public  freely  exchange 
its  opinions,  the  more  freely  and  simply,  and  with  the  less 
thought  about  technicalities,  of  which  they  can  have  only  a 
smattering,  the  better.  In  that  spirit  only  do  we  ever 
venture  in  this  journal  to  praise  or  censure  works  of  art. 
We  do  not  sit  in  judgment  as  superiors  or  equals, 
but  wo  tell  the  artists  for  their  information  what 
impression  one  section  of  tho  lay  world  for  which 
they  work  receives  from  their  labours;  and  if  we 
tell  that  frankly  and  without  false  assumption  of 
superior  knowledge  or  a  heaven -born  power  to  condemn, 
some  service  is  done  to  the  painter  whether  we  bo  right  or 
wrong.  But  suppose  the  art-critics  of  London  made 
Academicians  and  invited  to  sit  in  council  with  the  painters ! 
Our  belief  and  hope  is  that  any  who  should  be  content  to 
sit  in  such  a  false  position,  would  contrive  to  get  themselves 
successively  kicked  out  of  doors  or  thrown  out  of  window 
by  the  professional  painters.  We  apply  the  fable  to 
our  own  body,  for  we  would  not  be  so  rude  as  to  imagine  a 
critical  carl  and  picture-buyer  tossed  by  the  Academicians, 
coronet  first,  out  of  their  Council-room  window,  to  be 
carried  home  by  the  police  upon  a  stretcher. 

Very  much  better  is  the  suggestion  of  Mr  A.  J.  Beresford 
Hope  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  art- workmen  connected 
with  the  Academy,  by  the  bestowal  of  medals  for  skill  in 
applying  sense  and  knowledge  of  Fine  Art  to  mechanical 
work.  There  would  bo  true  life  and  honour  in  the  humble 
comradeship  of  these  “  Royal  Academy  Medallists.” 

The  Royal  Academy,  at  present  uncertain  about  its 
lodging,  puts  by  as  provision  against  possible  contingencies 
!  a  yearly  surplus  of  more  than  5,000f.,  and  has  an  accumu¬ 
lated  fund  of  140,000/.  in  its  possession.  Any  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  its  constitution  would  improve  its 
profits  from  tho  annual  Exhibition  and  add  to  its  means. 
If  it  be  safely  chartered,  and  finally  well  housed  at  the 
public  expense,  it  would  be  free  to  make,  and,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  think,  bound  to  make,  some  good  practical  use  of 
its  surplus  funds. 

Upon  the  subject  of  tho  Exhibition  we  aro  not  wholly 
of  one  mind  with  the  Commissioners,  whose  schemo  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  continuance  of  a  Committee  of  Selection,  and 
who  fear  it  is  unavoidable  ”  that  men,  inspired  by  honour- 
“  able  emulation  in  pursuing  the  profession  to  which  they 
‘‘  have  applied  themselves,  should  regard  os  injustice  any 

decision  by  which  the  claims  of  rivals  are  preferred  to 
‘*  their  own.”  Again  we  ask,  why  must  there  be  a  deci¬ 
sion  shutting  out  any  artist  from  his  equal  right  of  appeal 
to  tho  public?  Why  should  any  poor  fellow  who  has 
worked  with  hope,  and  done  tho  l^st  he  can  to  earn  bread 
for  himself  and  those  whom  he  supports,  bo  left  in  any 
year  to  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  some  rival  had  been 
unduly  favoured  by  the  Committee  which  refused  to  let  the 
public  see  his  work.  The  privation  ought  to  be  as  unne¬ 
cessary  os  it  most  assuredly  is  cruel.  As  wo  have  said 
before,  the  free  trade  we  desire  for  art  is  a  mere  question, 
and  that  no  very  ditficult  one,  of  bricks  and  mortar.  If  the 
Academy  is  to  have  the  other  half  of  the  National  Gallery, 
there  may  be  room  on  its  walls  for  all,  without  condemning 
any  picture  to  the  floor  or  ceiling ;  if  not,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  more  wall-space  is  necessary,  and  is  to  be  got. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  tho  Academy  should  be 
BO  indiscriminately  opened  that  it  should  become  a  house 
of  call  for  sign-painters,  or  a  place  for  the  advertisement  of 
drawing-masters.  But  we  do  mean  that  every  man  who  is 
known  to  be  an  artist,  resting  hojK)  of  bread  and  fame 
upon  tho  produce  of  his  studio, — every  man  whoso  name 
could  not  fairly  bo  omitted  from  a  edendar  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  which  tho  Academy  itself  might  with  advantage 
keep  aud  publish  annually, — should  have  a  right  to  a  clear  | 
road  to  public  favour.  However  necessary  it  might  bo  to  ; 
restrict  tho  number  of  the  works  exhibited  by  any  one  j 
artist — aud  even  here  wo  beliovo  that  tho  wholesome  action  j 
of  public  opinion  might  serve  as  a  sufficient  check  upon  j 
extravagance — for  one  picture  at  least,  and  that  the  one 
by  which  ho  would  most  wish  himself  to  bo  judged,  each 
artist  should  have  room  found  on  tiio  Academy  walls  in 
any  year  that  he  might  ask  for  it.  It  may  bo  truo  that 
tho  w’ork  which  a  painter  takes  to  be  his  best  work  of  tho 
year,  pleases  his  brethren,  and  would  please  the  public,  less 
than  some  lighter  work  that  he  has  sent  to  the  same  exhibition 
08  a  make-weight.  But  if  one  of  his  works  only  is  exhi¬ 
bited,  it  should  be  no  other  than  the  work  of  his  predilec¬ 
tion.  Its  relation  to  his  individuality  is  oltestc^  by  the 


fact  that  he  himself  prefers  it,  and  it  will,  therefore,  tell 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  public  more  olmut  him  than  any 
other.  What  it  tells  may  not  be  all  to  his  advantage,  but 
it  is  the  truth  about  him,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
truth ;  b^  knowledge  of  which  it  is  for  the  interests  of  art 
and  of  himself  as  artist,  that  he  should  stand  or  fall.  Very 
often  it  now  happens  that  an  artist  finds  some  characteristic 
piece  full  of  his  individuality  left  in  the  Academy  cellars, 
and  some  trifle  hung  that  may  be  pleasing,  but  that  tells 
little  or  nothing  of  the  mind  from  which  it  came,  or  that  per¬ 
haps,  taken  alone,  suggests  even  a  false  inference.  Origi¬ 
nality  that  tends  at  all  to  eccentricity,  however  hopeful  its 
vein,  is  in  many  a  young  painter  quenched  into  common¬ 
place,  because  while  he  longs  to  be  his  honest  self  before 
the  public,  he  dreads  the  stern  upholding  of  convention¬ 
alities  by  the  Committee  of  Selection.  We  would  have, 
therefore,  room  made  for  every  artist  who  desires,  in  at 
least  one  work,  to  represent  himself  in  his  own  fashion. 
If  it  were  found  otherwise  impossible  to  secure  wall-space, 
there  might  be  a  reasonable  restriction  of  size  laid  on  the 
works  thus  entitled  to  be  seen,  but  the  loss  restriction  there 
is  of  any  sort  the  more  wholesome  would  be  the  issues  of 
such  free  contact  between  the  artist  and  tho  public. 
Painters  would  soon  bo  taught,  if  thero  were  any  need  of 
the  lesson,  by  severe  experience  that  it  is  ruinous  work  to 
paint  an  ant  on  an  acre  of  canvas.  A  hanging  Com¬ 
mittee  there  must  be,  and,  consisting  of  men  chosen  by  tho 
voice  of  the  whole  Academy  constituency,  it  should  bo  left 
to  found  its  arrangement  of  the  pictures  on  its  own  sense 
of  their  merits,  to  set  up  even  a  chamber  of  horrors  if  it 
would,  always  with  tho  condition  that  it  must  hang  every 
picture  where  it  could  be  fairly  seen,  and  so  leave  tho 
public  free  to  form  in  each  caso  its  own  opinions. 

Except  that  we  do  not  share  the  regret  of  tho  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  tho  determination  of  tho  Engli-*)!  water-colour 
painters  to  maintain  an  independent  school,  we  have  read 
the  rest  of  tho  Report  with  little  or  no  dissent  from  its 
suggestions.  Tho  proposal  that  there  should  be,  for  those 
who  would  avoid  crowd  in  the  enjoyment  of  pictures,  a 
half-crown  Monday  at  the  Academy  Exhibition,  and  a  free 
Saturday  for  the  good  of  the  million,  is  excellent.  Legible 
inscription  of  the  subject,  and  the  artist’s  name  on  tho 
frame  of  any  picture,  would  have  also  substantial  advan¬ 
tages  overbalancing  any  small  loss  it  might  cause  in  the 
sale  of  catalogues.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  artist  or 
the  picture-buyer  might  object  to  this  plan  os  a  spoiling  of 
the  Iramc.  A  framo  that  is  only^  a  frame  commits  tho 
picture  to  tho  eye  rather  more  perfectly  than  one  which 
courts  attention  to  the  letters  printed  on  one  side  of  it. 
Tho  best  frame  is  that  which  attracts  least  notice  to  itself. 

One  recommendation,  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  dwell,  is  that  the  Academy,  when  happily  settled, 
shall  spend  some  of  its  money  upon  an  cnlurgemcnt  of  its 
functions,  a  school  for  tho  teaching  of  art,  and  of  chemistry 
applied  to  art,  and  by  improving  and  extending  also  its 
present  system  of  travelling  studentships.  This  touches  a 
large  question  that  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  consider 
when  tho  other  matters  have  been  settled.  Tho  Charter 
might  give  powers  for  without  actually  requiring  tho 
establishment  by  tho  Academy  of  a  complete  Art  College, 
with  its  terms,  lecture-rooms,  paid  professorships  involving 
active  duty,  its  examinations,  prizes,  scholarships,  &c. 
Much  is  to  bo  said  against  us  w'cll  us  for  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  any  such  scheme  must  liu  for  the  present 
too  high  up  in  the  clouds  to  need  immediuto  discussion. 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 


The  Military  Sit  nation. 

From  tho  latest  account*,  which  extend  to  (ho  2.jth  ult.,  ni  fresh 
mil lUry  event  uf  impurtancu  Lai  occuno.l.  At  ih  it  date  ttie  armies 
of  General  Lee  and  Meade  still  retained  their  respective  positions  upon 
either  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  but  it  was  reported  that  the 
!  Confederates  were  making  offensive  dsinunstrstions  on  (bo  Upper 
Potomac,  all  the  fords  thero  being  in  the  poss..-ssion  of  General  L«*. 

I  An  attempt  of  400  Coiifo  Jeratos  to  cross  the  Potomac  losrer  down,  at 
I  Nolan’s  reiry,  on  the  evening  of  the  22ijd  hsd,  however,  been 
I  repulsed  by  a  superior  force  of  Federals  stationed  at  that  point. 

I  Washington  despatches  aa-ert  that  General  Meade’s  moveinenta  will 
I  prevent  Lee  gutting  baeic  to  Bichm  >ud,  or  even  as  far  at  the  upper 
j  end  of  the  Snonandoah  Valloj-,  but  if  tho  report  be  true  that  General 
!  Lee  baa  been  reinforced  by  Gcnt-ral  Hill  wilo  10,000  men  from  Lower 
:  Virginia  his  oomuiiiuicatioiis  with  Richmond  must  stl  I  be  open. 

The  1‘elertburg  Exprttt  ot  tbs  22nd  at  ilea  that  a  Federal  oiTslry 
I  expedition,  sent  by  General  Foster  into  North  Carolina,  destniyed  tho 
;  biidge  of  the  Washington  and  Weldon  Riilro.id  over  the  Tar  River, 
i  loro  up  the  track  at  R<)cky  Mountain,  burned  5,000  bales  of  cultoii, 
and  a  large  factory.  The  expedition  ala  >  captured  and  destroyed  a 
I  train  of  cars  loaied  with  ammunition  and  prisoners. 

I  Tbe  losses  of  Geocral  Morgan  in  Ohio  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Oa  tbe  night  of  the  22.id  bo  captured  Colonel  Chandler 
land  twenty-live  men,  who  were  aoiing  as  lacoits  ;  and  on  tho  23td 
crossed  tbe  Muskingum  River,  at  Exstpoit,  with  1,000  men  and 
three  cannon,  when  be  w.a  attackei  by  tlie  Stito  militia,  suppoited 
by  artillery.  Alter  a  short  conflict  tho  Frdetala  were  repulsed. 
Di-spatcbes  from  Cincinnati  of  the  2ith  report  tliat  Gmorsl  Morgan 
bal  reached  Washington,  Ohio,  where  ho  was  colloutiiig  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  booty,  and  that  General  Shackleford  was  in  close  pui- 
suit  of  him. 

Tho  Montgomery  AdoertUtr  says  that  “  Braga’s  retreat  from  Tulla- 
boma  to  Tennessee  River  is  to  be  ngretlud.  It  v  ill  cause  much 
deseiti  n«,  and  opens  tho  uorthem  counties  of  Al  il>uiiia  ond  Georgia 
to  tbe  incursiiiiia  of  tho  enemy.  This  may  not  occur  immediately, 
as  Rosecratia  may  intni  to  tight  Biugg,  but  Bragg's  position  south 
of  Tennessee  River  will  cheek  ilosucrau*’  operations,  and  may  hold 
him  at  bay  for  another  six  months.  Bliuul  I  Ro»‘crsns’  object  be  to 
avoid  a  decisive  engagement,  he  wilt  certainly  rend  bis  uivabyto 
destroy  the  crops  and  create  desolation.  Vicksburg  beving  falleu 
and  Grant  haring  an  army  of  80,000  uion,  it  will  Iw  impossible  for 
Jobnsloae  to  oppose  this  army  with  any  hope  of  sucocss,  and  as 
Johnstone  retires  toward  i  the  Big  Bjo— ai  it  is  supposed  he 
will — Grant  will  closj  on  Johnatonu  and  uni  e  his  forces  with  R)se- 
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oran*’.  There  will  then  be  a  Federal  army  of  160,000  men  on  the 
■oil  of  Alabama.  In  face  cf  tbete  facta  every  man  should  gird  up  bis 
loins  for  light,  as  it  will  be  a  struggle  for  oziktsnce.  All  will  ho  well 
if  vigilaooe  and  promptness  be  maiutained.  Alabama  demands  tb< 
people’s  services,  and  they  must  rally  aud  drive  back  the  invaders.” 
Despatohea  from  Cincinnati  of  the  24tb  report  that  authentic  infor* 
mat^  from  the  army  of  General  Rosecrans  provcg  it  to  be  still  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tuliaboma  and  Winchester,  with  the  head-quart*  rs  of  the 
^mmanding-General  at  the  latter  place,  and  that  all  statements  of 
movements  upon  Chattanooga  and  Borne,  Georgia,  previously  made 
were  unfoundmd. 

The  J/bM2s  AdvrtUtr  says  that  “  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  has  saved 
Johnstone’s  army  from  being  cut  to  pieces,  as  during  the  night  of 
the  4th  Johrutone  bivouacked  on  Big  Black  River,  with  orders  to 
move  on  Grant's  intrenebments  the  following  morning.  Before  the 
morning  news  of  Pemberton’s  surrender  was  received.  From  what 
has  sinae  been  learnt  of  Grant’s  positi»n,  it  is  now  known  that  i/ 
Johnstone’s  force  had  been  doubled  and  trebled  it  could  never  have 
marched  through  Grant’s  works.  The  country  for  miles  was  covered 
with  felled  timber.  Every  gorge  and  ravine  waa  a  fortified  work 
bristling  with  cannon,  and  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
slaugbter-pen.  It  took  the  paroled  officers  st  Vicksburg  fifteen  hours 
to  ride  fifteen  miles  through  the  felled  timber  and  around  the  exca¬ 
vations  and  embankments  made  by  the  enemy.  Johnstone  was 
fertunata  in  not  attacking,  thus  saving  bit  army.”  The  AdvtrtUer 
says  that  the  ”  Southern  cause  does  not  look  dark  enough  yet  to 
justify  those  who  are  ready  to  submit  and  anxious  for  peace.  The 
l^uth  has  made  tern  many  sacrifices  for  freedom  to  falter  at  the  last 
hour.” 

A  more  vehement  spirit  of  resistance  is  expressed  in  the  Richmond 
$patch  of  the  17tb  uU.,  which  says :  ^  Lincoln,  Seward,  Halleck,  and  the 
whole  Yankee  press  are  hugging  themselves  in  the  delusion  that  they 
already  ace  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  that  end  is  to  us  the  death 
of  our  liberty  and  the  beginning  of  an  interminable  servitude.  To 
their  taunts  and  sneers  wo  reply,  ‘  Wo  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.’ 
They  think  they  have  teen  pitched  fields,  but  the  hottest  of  those 
they  have  seen  are  to  those  which  must  come  but  as  the  freshness  of 
an  April  morning  to  the  fiery  breath  of  the  dog-days.  This  people 
has  never  yet  put  forth  its  strength  to  half  its  extent.  Furious  as 
has  been  the  war  in  which  it  baa  been  engaged,  mighty  as  have  been 
its  struggles,  glorious  as  have  been  its  victorii  s,  unparalleled  as  has 
been  the  result,  what  wo  have  done  is  scarcely  a  type  of  what  we 
can  do.”  j 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  aaya  there  are  more  than  100,000  men  in 
the  Confederacy  who  have  hired  substitutes  for  military  service,  and 
if  they  are  not  going  to  do  more  than  this,  a  levy  en  matte  must  be 
made,  and  they  must  all  be  taken.  The  Enquirer  observes 
that  immense  crowds  of  foreigners  throng  the  ProvoSt-Msrshal’s 
joffloe .  fur  passes  to  proceed  North.  Their  number  would  form  a 
eorpt  ^armie.  The  Enquirer  urges  the  strengthening  of  the  military 
organization  and  the  application  of  martial  law  to  the  whole  country, 
aa  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  the  abolition  of  substitution,  exemption,  and 
foreign  protection  ;  and  a  material  enlargement  of  President  Davis’s 
powtTs  to  revise  the  election  of  officers  and  get  rid  of  the  incompetent. 
The  Enquirer  says  that  the  required  stock  for  the  Virginia  Navy 
Company  has  been  aubscribed.  It  approves  of  the  scheme,  as  all 
captured  goods  can  be  brought  into  the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  pur¬ 
chased  goods,  and  there  are  other  ways  of  disposing  of  them.  The 
company  wUl  send  afaipa  to  sea,  which  will  wound  the  enemy  in  bis 
vitils  without  lou  of  men  to  the  South.  Though  the  great  Southern 
grmiea  be  disintegrated,  and  the  South  compelled  to  carry  on  a 
guerilla  warfare — which  the  is  determined  upon — if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  so  long  as  a  apot  can  bo  held  for  the  Government  to 
rest  on,  or  even  if  it  lire  os  an  itinerant,  a  guerilla  warfare  on  the 
ocean  can  be  waged,  thus  ensuring  final  triumph.  The  sea  is  the 
best  element  for  the  South,  as  she  baa  no  commerce  to  harm,  with 
the  prospect  of  years  of  war.  Ships  must  be  put  to  sea  to  the  utmost 
of  Soutbufh  abiuty.  A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama,  to  organise  the  whole  population  for  home  defence.  General 
Maury,  at  Mobile,  has  called  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  city  and 
county  to  report  for  duty  in  the  defence  against  an  attack  from 
Grant’s  army.  The  Mayor  of  Charleston  has  impressed  all  the  free 
and  slave  coloured  populatioo  between  eighteen  and  sixty  to  work  on 
the  defences  at  Morris  Island.  The  people  of  Georgia  are  arming  to 
resist  Boaeoraos,  and  Borne  is  being  fortified.  The  citizens  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  are  organising  for  defence. 

Political  News. 

The  Herald  correspondent  reports  from  Washington,  under  date  of 
the  24th,  that  Mr  Seward  has  proposed  terms  of  peace  in  the  Cabinet, 
urging  his  views  by  reasons  founded  upon  the  menacing  character  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Federal  Government.  His  terms  of  re¬ 
union  to  be  offered  to  the  South  are  a  withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  and  the  rcktitulion  of  slavery  within  its  existing 
limit*.  Mr  Seward  is  of  opinion  that  slavery  has  received  a  death¬ 
blow  by  the  war,  and  that  it  will  be  better  to  leave  natural  causes  to 
end  it  than  to  convert  the  South  into  a  desert  by  depriving  it  of  its 
labouring  population.  Mr  Lincoln  is  described  aa  being  in  a  state 
of  rreat  perplexity,  and  to  fear  the  opposition  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

Mr  Vallandigbam,  in  an  address  from  Niagara,  accepts  the  nomi¬ 
nation  for  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  says  that  after  his  iourneyings  he 
found  himself  a  free  man  on  British  soil,  and  exercised  the  privileges 
and  rights  the  usurper  had  denied  him  at  home.  He  denies  the 
practicability  of  suHugating  the  South  by  force  of  arms,  and  states 
that  he  met  in  the  South  not  a  roan,  woman,  or  child  who  was  not 
resolved  to  perish  rather  than  to  yield  to  force.  He  met  no  one  in 
the  South,  whatever  bis  opinions  or  station,  political  or  private,  who 
did  not  declare  his  readiness,  when  war  shall  hare  ceased  and  the 
invading  armies  are  withdrawn,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  question 
of  reunion. 

The  Federal  Conscription  difficulty. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  the  20th  ulf.,  which  has  no  official  oon- 
yieotion  to  make  its  assertions  of  any  value,  di'clares  that  the  con¬ 
scription  will  be  enforced,  not  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  but  to  meet 
the  threats  of  England,  as  the  Government  is  determined  no  longer 
to  suffer  privateers  to  be  fitted  out  in  that  country.  The  same  paper 
announces  from  Washington  that  the  300,000  fresh  troops  called  for 
under  the  present  draught  are  not  designed  for  service  in  the  South, 
but  are^to  be  drilled  and  held  in  reserve  against  the  contingency  of  a 
war  with  Great  BriUin.  It  asserts  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  have  recently  become  threatening,  and  that  the  tone  of  the 
Parliamentary  speeches  and  the  press,  as  well  as  the  verdict  in  the 
ease  of  the  Alexandra^  is  auoh  aa  to  endanger  the  continuance  of 
Mace.  New  York,  in  the  meantime,  remains  quiet,  and  the  negroes 
have  again  ventured  to  show  themselves  iu  the  streets.  Governor 
Seymour,  in  a  special  order,  dated  the  24ib,  has  released  the  special 
constabulary  from  further  duty,  and  states  that  a  sufficient  force  of 
the  State  militia  has  arrived  to  maintain  order.  The  committee  from 
Governor  Seymour,  who  waited  upon  the  President  in  relation  to  the 
suspension  of  the  conscription  in  New  York  city,  has  announced, 
unofficially,  that  the  draught  will  not  be  recommenced  until  the 
quota  required  from  New  York  State  is  definitively  settled.  The 
general  belief  is  that  there  will  be  no  conscription  in  this  city.  A 
spirited  resistance  to  the  draught  is  manifested  in  Maryland.  The 
barns  of  two  enrolliog  officers  have  been  burnt,  and  their  reaidenoea 
attacked.  Forcible  opposition  to  the  conscription  has  been  made  in 
several  towns  in  Maine.  At  Kingfield,  in  that  State,  the  officers 
conducting  the  draught  were  aet  upon  by  a  mob,  their  papers  aeixed 
gnd  destroyed,  and  themselrea  driven  from  the  town.  In  other 


places  the  citizens  have  thrown  up  earthworks  to  rc«itt  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Act.  It  boa  been  decided  by  the  Provosl-Marshal, 
General  Pry,  that  no  negro  can  be  accepted  as  a  subatitute  for  the 
draughted  white  man.  _ 

INDIA. 

The  Capture  of  Nana  Sahib. 

The  Timet  q/"  India  contains  the  following  official  report  of  this 
event,  which  waa  briefly  announced  last  week  by  telegram. 

Major  A.  G.  Davidson,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Ajmere,  writes  on 
the  26th  of  June  to  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  at  Bombay, 
as  follows :  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yon  that,  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  a  native  officer  of  the  8tli  Bombay  N.  I.,  by  name  Dwarka 
Tewarie,  brought  roe  yonr  letter.  No.  113,  of  27th  April.  1863,  to  the 
address  of  the  Political  Agent,  Jyepoor,  and  gave  me  such  information 
regarding  the  object  with  which  ft  had  been  written,  that  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  opening  it;  and  having  satisfied  myself  that  he  was 
acting  under  Mr  Foqett’s  orders,  and  with  your  sanction,  I  rendered 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  capturing 
the  persons  indicated  by  the  informers,  Dwarka  Tewarie  and  Gyaper- 
shad;  and  from  their  statements,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  Mr 
Foriett’a  detectives,  who  accompanied  them,  as  also  from  comparison 
with  the  descriptive  roll  fornisbed  by  Government,  and  a  statement 
made  by  a  sergeant-major  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  stationed  at  Nusseera- 
bad,  who  was  formerly  in  the  14th  Dragoons,  and  constantly  saw  the 
Nana  at  Meerut,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever  that  tlie 
prisoner  now  in  the  Ajmere  Magazine,  nnder  a  European  guard  of 
her  Majesty’s  28th  Regiment,  is  the  Nana  Dboondoo  Punt.  One  of 
his  companions  is  stated  by  the  informers  to  bo  'Naroo  Punt  Bhalla 
Bhut,  also  entered  in  the  descriptive  roll.  The  third  person  is  a  blind 
Brahmin,  made  use  of  by  the  Nans  to  conceal  bis  real,  and  to  confirm 
him  in  his  assumed,  character.  There  are  two  striking  marks  on  the 
person  of  the  prisoner  supposed  to  be  the  Nana,  one  of  which  is  not 
entered  in  his  descriptive  roll :  this  is  a  grooved  scar  nnder  the  bole 
pierced  in  his  right  ear,  and  the  other  is  a  scar  of  (as  the  civil  surgeon 
certifies)  either  a  lancet  cut,  or  a  cut  of  a  very  fine  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  slightly  oblique  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  prisoner  corresponds  in  nearly  every  particular  with  the 
description  given  in  the  roll,  except  that  bis  hair  is  white ;  he  has  lost 
two  front  teeth,  and  his  cheeks  are  not  so  full  as  they  were  six  years 
ago. — I  have,  &c.,  A.  G.  Davidsom,  Commissioner. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  the  same  journal  from  Nnsseerabad  on 
the  27th  nit.,  mentions  that  the  Nana  was  captured  while  at  his  devo¬ 
tions  in  a  Hindu  temple  in  Ajmere.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 
effected  was  through  the  agency  of  two  natives,  who,  it  is  reported, 
were  deported  to  Nepanl  for  that  purpose  by  Mr  Fonett,  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Police.  After  having  discovered  him  they  followed  him  from 
place  to  place  (and,  some  say,  were  even  in  his  confidence)  until  they 
arrived  at  Ajmere  (the  first  European  station)  where  they  immediately 
informed  the  Commissioner,  Major  Davidson,  of  the  fact ;  and  on  | 
orders  being  issued,  the  police  and  some  twenty  men  of  the  detachment 
of  the  28th  Regiment  made  him  a  prisoner.  A  company  of  the  28th 
will  march  to  Ajmere  this  evening  to  guard  him,  and  to  escort  him  to 
I  Nusseerabad.  The  Nana  baa  been  recognised  as  the  real  Nana  by 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Brigadier,  both  of  whom  saw  him  before. 

Alleged  Conspiracy. 

A  despatch  from  Neemueb,  dated  June  29,  mentions  tlie  report  that 
a  rising  was  intended.  “  The  Nana  possesses,  it  is  said,  friends  and 
I  sympathisers  everywhere  (according  to  his  own  statement),  and  had 
been  promised  aid  through  all  the  native  States  he  had  passed,  in  the 
event  of  another  ”  rising,”  which  be  hoped  to  bring  abont  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Tantia  Topee  1  who,  be  states,  is  waiting  for  him  near 
Becaneer ;  Saloomber  (the  base  of  operations)  and  its  environs,  already 
containing  5,000  men,  including  many  Bengal  sepoys,  ready  to  turn 
on  Nnsseerabad  and  Neemueb.  A  full  company  of  the  28th  has  been 
specially  sent  from  Nnsseerabad  to  “  attend  ”  upon  the  Nana.  Re¬ 
garding  Tantia  Topee,  he  declares  that  the  wrong  man  wot  hung  ! 
Although  the  Nana  had  no  time  to  tamper  with  Kajpootana,  life  and 
property  are  anything  but  safe,  and  the  Bombay  letter  post  was 
quietly  looted  on  the  9th  instant,  five  miles  from  this,  with  perfect  im- 
pnnity.”  This  report  of  a  conspiracy  is  confirmed  by  the  Bombay 
Timet. 

The  Fall  of  Herat. 

The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Herat  had  been  received  in  Bombay, 
by  a  telegram  from  Lahore.  The  Government  at  Lahore  was  informed 
that  Dost  Mahommed  bad  taken  the  city  by  storm,  ”  assisted  by 
treachery  within,  and  stratagem  without.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Timet  of  India  says:  “Previous  to  the 
attack  on  the  26th  of  May  it  had  been  given  oat  that  Dost  Mahommed 
was  at  the  point  of  death.  He  had  assembled  bis  sons,  nominated  his 
successor,  and  given  his  parting  advice  to  all,  which  demonstration  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thrown  the  Heratees  off  their  guard,  and  enabled  him  to 
surprise  and  capture  the  citadel  by  a  sudden  assault,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  treachery  within  the  walls.  This  event  ought  to  facilitate  the 
solution  by  treaty  of  all  remaining  difficulties.  But  the  course  which 
Persia  may  pursue  is,  perhaps,  uncertain,  and  much  may  depend  on 
that.”  Since  the  fall  of  the  city,  however,  authentic  intelligence  bad 
been  received  of  Dost  Mahommed’s  death. 


CURRENT  EVENTS, 


THE  DISPUTE  WITH  BRAZIL. 

A  letter  from  Rio  Janeiro  of  the  9th  ult.  says :  The  news  of  M.  Car¬ 
valho  Moreira,  the  Brazilian  ambassador  in  London,  having  demanded 
his  passports  and  retired  to  the  Continent  has  produced  a  profound  sen¬ 
sation  here,  and  has  been  unanimously  received  with  lively  satisfaction. 
Public  opinion  in  general  shows  itself  extremely  grateful  for  the  attitude 
of  the  English  people  and  press  in  the  Anglo-Brarilian  question.  The 
Diario  de  Rio  de  Janeiro  publislies  tlie  following :  “  Every  subject  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  more  than  ever  sacred  in  our  eyes,  for  although 
his  Government  may  have  wished  to  disgrace  us,  the  free  opinion  of 
free  England  has  arisen  unanimouslpr  to  defend  us  and  support  our  cause 
the  cause  of  the  force  of  right  against  the  right  of  force.”  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  Magdalena  on  the  6th  inst.  Mr  Elliott  has  requested  his 
passports.  They  were  immediately  forwarded  to  him  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  legation. 

THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION. 

Vienna,  Aug.  6 — It  is  officially  announced  that  the  Emperor,  in 
an  autograph  letter,  dated  the  3l8t  of  July,  has  invited  all  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  and  the  Senates  of  the  Free 
Cities  to  mwt  in  an  Assembly,  at  which  ail  should  personally  attend, 
with  the  object  of  discussing  the  question  of  a  re-organization  of  the 
German  Confederation  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The 
Emperor  proposes  Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  the  place,  and  the  16lh 
inst.  as  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  Gesterm^wcAe  announces  that  the  Emperor  personally 

takes  the  initiative  in  introducing  reforms  in  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion.  The  same  paper  states  that  the  German  question  was  discussed 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Gastein. 

The  semi-official  Abend  Poet,  speaking  of  the  proposals  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  a  reform  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  says :  “  Austria,  in  her 
proposal  for  a  reform  in  the  organization  of  the  Confederation,  has  less 
in  view  a  new  Federal  Constitution  than  the  establishment  of  the 
means  of  practically  aud  energetically  removing  the  principal  obstacles 
which  at  present  render  the  adoption  of  efficadoui  resoluiions  by  the 
Diet  impo^Ue. '  ^ 


[A  mark  (*)  is  attached  to  the  Events  discussed  or  more  fully  nar¬ 
rated  in  Ibis  week’s  Exaninsb.] 


FRANCE:  FOREIGN. 

Augutt  6. — The  Emperor  arrives  at  St  Cloud  from  Vichy. 

6.— A  Council  of  Ministen  is  held  at  St  Cloud,  which  lasU  two 
hours. 

At  a  Cabinet  Council,  held  to-day,  the  replies  to  be  sent  to  Russia 
were  taken  into  consideration.  The  contents  of  the  Austrian  and 
French  Notes  ore  not  known.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  identical,  although  the  six  points  and  the  proposal  of  a 
conference  are  maintained. 

The  Emperor  has  decided  that  newspaper  reporters  shall  bo  admitted 
at  the  proposed  Gdnferenco  of  German  Princes  at  Frankfort. 

RUSSIA ; 

August]. — The  Emperor  issues  a  ukase  declaring  free  landholders 
the  two  million  peasants  who  arc  tenants  of  the  crowu  domains  and 
appanages. 

TURKEY: 

A  uguet  3. — The  Levant  Herald  contradicts  the  rumours  of  ministerial 
changes,  and  announces  on  reliable  information  that  the  Sultan  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  Fuad  Pasha  expressiug  unabated  confidence  in 
him. 

AUSTRIA : 

July  31. — The  Emperor  invites  all  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  and  the  Senators  of  the  Free  Cities  to  meet  in  assembly 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  on  the  16th  inst. 

Augutt  2.— The  Emperor  arrives  at  Gastein,  and  immediately 
afterwards  receives  a  visit  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

SPAIN: 

AuguH  4. — The  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  is  accepted. 
He  will  be  replaced  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  whose  post  will 
be  filled  by  Senor  Alonso  Martinez. 

6. — It  is  asserted  that  Senor  Pernmayavia  has  been  nominated 
Colonial  Minister. 

MADAGASCAR: 

July  7. — News  is  received  at  Reunion  that  the  reaction  against 
foreigners  in  Madagascar  continued.  The  Minister  who  signed  tlie 
treaty  with  France  had  been  assassinated.  The  French  were  orobibited 
from  taking  possession  of  the  land  conceded  to  them  by  the  treaty. 
M.  Laborde,  the  French  Consul,  had  taken  down  his  flag,  and 
withdrawn  with  his  compatriots  to  a  distance  of  eight  leagues  from 
the  capital. 

HOME. 

THE  QUEEN  AND  COURT. 

Her  Majesty  remains  at  Osborne.  On  Saturday  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  left  Osborne  for  Marlborough  House,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  together  on  Monday  to  bo  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Halifax,  but  in  consequence 
of  indisposition  it  was  found  on  Sunday  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
could  not  accompany  the  Prince,  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  to 
Halifax  alone  returning  to  town  the  following  evening.  The  Morning 
Post  of  Tuesday  stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  go^  general  health, 
and  “  in  recommending  her  to  abstain  from  visiting  Halifax  her  Royal 
Highness’s  advisers  only  sought  to  save  her  from  over-exertion,  which 
it  is  now  desirable  for  her  not  to  incur.”  The  same  subsequently  made 
the  following  announcement,  in  true  Jenkiusonian  language :  “  The 
Princess  of  Wales  is  in  the  potteuion  of  the  beet  qf  health.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Prince  and  Princess  left  Marlborough  House  for  Scotland, 
stopping  that  day  at  Ripon  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  de 
Grey  at  Studley  Royal,  where  they  passed  the  night.  On  Thursday 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  left  Studley  Royal  for  E'linburgh, 
where  they  arrived  in  the  evening. 

AugtutX. — Dogntt’s  Coat  aud  Badge  is  rowed  for  according  to 
animal  custom,  and  won  Yonng,  of  Rotberbithe. 

3.  — Major  Waterhouse  is  returned  for  Pontefract  witbont  opposition, 
Sir  E.  He^  having  withdrawn. 

Sir  Colman  O’Loghlin  is  elected  for  Clare  without  opposition. 

A  fatal  railway  accident,  by  which  six  persons  are  Killed,  ooenrs  on 
the  Lynn  and  Huntstanton  railway.* 

4.  — The  Town  Hall  of  Halifax  is  opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Sailors’  Home  at  Wapping  is  opened  by  Lord  Palmerston. 

6. — The  Egmont  case  is  arranged.  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Lionel 
Darrell  and  the  other  plaintiffs  are  to  receive  126,000/.  in  lieu  of  the 
estates  devised  by  the  will  in  dispute,  and  that  Lord  Egmont  is  to  pay 
all  costs. 

6. — M.  Du  Cbaillu  leaves  St  Katharine’s  Docks  in  the  ship  Mentor, 
for  equatorial  Africa.  Amongst  Lis  stores  is  a  complete  photographic 
apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  views,  portraits  of  animals,  &c. 


Sidney  Smith’s  Sister. — ^Tha  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  contains 
the  following  sad  paragraph  :  — “  There  is,  we  are  told,  now  living  in 
abject  penury,  a  woman  aged  eighty  years,  who  is  described  as  the 
sister  and  only  surviving  relative  of  a  man  whose  name  and  whose 
deeds  were  on  evtry  one’s  lips  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
woman  is  a  ludy ; — she  is  in  beggary,  subsisting  on  casual  charity, 
aud  so  saved  from  dying  in  the  pauper’s  ward  of  the  workhouse.  There 
are  doubtless  many  poor  ladies  living  iti  indigence,  but  Ute  sister  and 
sole  surviving  relative  of  ‘  Sidney  Smith,  the  hero  of  Acre  ’ — a  BriUsh 
Admiral,  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath — has  surely  some  speci.al  claims 
on  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  able  to  spare  her  the  hist  degra¬ 
dation  from  which  the  Government  and  the  country  are  apparently 
unable  to  rescue  the  few  remaining  hours  of  life.  General  and  Lady 
Mary  Fox,  Captain  Kitchen,  R.N.,  Commander  Wright,  R.N.,  vouch 
for  the  lady’s  condition  and  claims.  The  charitable  and  generous  may 
send  in  subscriptions  to  General  Fox,  at  Coutts’s ;  all  the  navy  agents 
will  receive  any  aid  from  the  public  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  take  charge  of  any  sums  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  lady, 
addres^  to  Mr  Marcbant,  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  office,  *  Sidney 
Smith.”’  _ 

Seizure  for  Church  Kates — A  fortnight  ago  Mr  Glover, 
builder,  of  Blaby,  in  this  county,  was  summoned  before  the  magistrates 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Hoskins,  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  T.  Stokes,  and 
M.  Turner,  Esqrs.,  for  non-payment  of  church-rates,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  rate  in  seven  days.  As  Mr  Glover  (leclined  to  take 
this  advice,  a  warrant  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  body  entered  his  house  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  not 
succeeding  in  persuading  Mrs  Glover  to  pay  the  rate  in  her  husband’s 
absence,  waiting  his  return,  they  seized  and  took  away  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  whatever  spoil  they  pleased.  The  amount  decreed  for  the 
support  of  the  Church  of  England  was  28,  9d.,  to  meet  which  six 
maliogany  chairs,  with  hair  seats,  besides  one  srra  chair  to  boot,  a 
music  stool,  and  stand,  witli  a  clock,  altogether  worth  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds,  were  taken  away.  As  this  is  the  first  time,  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  village,  that  such  a  procedure  has  taken 
place,  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  it  occurs  under  the  rectorship  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Hoskins,  who  unites  .in  himself  the  two  offices  of  rector  and 
magistrate.— Leu^ersitre  Mercury. 
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Tun  Ktf7hau8«b  If  imimo  amp  S¥«inNo  Coxtamt  if  aoDouoced, 


OOMMEBOE 


with  a  capital  of  200,000/.,  in  fbarea  of  20/.,  for  the  purchase  of  a 
district  in  Prussian  Sazonj,  near  the  Mansfeld  Copper  Slato  Hines, 
for  which  the  payment  is  to  he  10,000/1  in  cash,  apd  50,000/.  in  paid- 
up  abaref.  Elaborate  reports  regarding  the  nature  of  the  property 
accompany  the  prospectus. 

The  Dirsctobs  or  the  London  and  South-Wbstbbn  Rail- 
WAT  have  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  proprietors,  at  the  half- 
parly  general  meeting  on  the  13th  inst.,  that  the  dividend  fot  the 


W^n^ay,  September  9,  and  open  on  Tuesdav,  October  13. 

The  Pneumatic  Oesfatch  Comfant  held  a  general  meeting  on 
Monday.  The  chairman  remarked  that  what  was  experiment  has  now 
become , 'practice.  The  company  has  carried  her  Majesty’s  mails 
since  February  l^t  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
era).  Thirty  trains  per  day  Lave  been  despatched  with  perfect  regu¬ 
larity,  and  more  than  4,000  trains  have  been  sent  without  any  delay, 
at  a  cost  of  working  averaging  1/,  4s.  5d.  daily.  A  few  days  since  the 
directors  made  experiments,  and  found  that  in  one  day  they  could 
carry  172  trains,  averaging  1^  ton  each,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  day’s 
work  was  only  1/.  16j.  7W.,  or  2^d.  per  train,  or  Ifd.  per  ton.  They 
had,  therefore,  obtained  an  extraordinary  power  at  an  extraordinarily 
cheap  rate.  Until  the  main  tube  was  laid  down,  which  would  bo  2^ 
miles  in  length,  the  full  results  of  their  operations  could  not  bo  cal¬ 
culated,  except  by  analogy  with  what  bad  been  done.  The  report  was 
adopted. 

The  FEivATB  BANK  OF  Messbs  Hanket  and  Go.  has  been  amal- 
»mated  with  the  Consolidated  Bank.  In  announcing  the  fact,  Messrs 
Bapkey’s  say  :  “It  is  intended  to  carry  on  our  hanking  operations  as 


half-year  ending  80th  June,  1863,  be  at  the  rate  of  4j[  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  ordinary  cjmital  stock  of  the  company. 

The  Pembboke  and  Tenbt  Railway,  haring  been  passed  for 
passenger  traffic  by  the  government  inspector  last  week,  was  formally 
opened  yesterday  week,  when  trains  ran  to  and  fro  at  all  hours  of  the 
day,  from  Pembroke  to  Tenby,  conveying  a  quantity  of  parties  who 
intended  witnessing  the  ceremony. 

A  SUFFLEMBNTART  RETURN  BEQARDrNO  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Limited  Joint-stock  Companies  gives  a  list  of  all  that  have  been 
registered  since  the  15th  of  June  last  up  to  the  9th  ult.  Although 
the  period  embraces  little  more  than  three  weeks,  the  number  of 
English  companies  specified  is  fifty-eight,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
14,828,200/. ;  of  Irisn  two,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  14,000/.;  and 
of  Scotch  three,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  3, GOO/.  The  average 
nominal  capital  of  the  English  companies  is  247,000/.,  the  highest 
being  that  of  the  “  Credit  Metropolitan  ”  for  8,000,000/.,  since  believed 
to  have  been  abapdoned,  while  the  lowest  is  that  of  a  concern  which 
figures  for  1,000/.,  with  the  important  title  of  the  United  Bank  of 
England,  France,  and  America. 

Miscellaneous. — We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  share  list  of 
the  Jl  hittington  Freehold  CoHiery  Company  will  be  closed  to-day. — A 
special  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank 
of  Hindustan,  China,  and  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 


RAILWAYS  AND  PUBLIC  COMPANIES.  “ 

tn  the  List  of  Matin  Holdameii,  Fowler,  and  Co.,  Stock  and  Share 


RAILWAT8. 

Caledonian  . 

Great  Northern  . 

Ditto  A  . 

Great  Eastern  ...  ••• 

Great  Western  . . 

Lancaslilra  and  Torkililre  ... 
London  and  hlackwiH 
London  and  RrlghtOn 
London,  Chstham,  and  Dover 
London  and  North  Western 
London  and  South  Western ... 

Midland  . 

North  British . 

North  Eastern,  Berwick  .m 
Ditto  Leeds 

Ditto  York . 

^nth  Eastern  . 

BBmSH  POSSESSIONS. 

Cape  Town  and  Dock.  6  per 

cent,  xnaranteed . 

Enst  Indian,  xurntd.  A  per  cnt. 
Great  Indian  Pcnlnkul,-,  irna- 
rantecd  5  per  cent. 

Madraa,  Itnrnfd.  5  per  cent.... 
Scinde,  gutrntd.  5  per  cent.... 

FOBEION  RAILWAYS. 
BahU  and  San  Francisco  (Li¬ 
mited)  gnarntd.  5  per  cent. 

Niirthem  oi  France . 

Paria,  Lyons  A  Mediterranean 
Paris  and  Orleans 
Recife  and  San  Francisco  (Li¬ 
mited),  gnarnfd.r  percent. 
San  Paulo  (Limited)  guaran¬ 
teed  7  per  cent . 

South  Au'trl  m  and  Lombardo- 

Venetlan  . 

Sonthem  of  France . 

Watn.  andN.-Wstn.rl  I  ranee 

BANKS. 

Alliance  Bank  of  London  end 

Liverpool  . 

tustralaala  . . 

Bank  of  Egypt . 

Bank  of  London  . 

Gity  . 

Colonial . 

Imperial  Ottoman  . 

London  Chartered  of  Austral'a 
London  and  County  ...  ... 

London  Joint  Stock . 

London  and  S«>ath  African  ... 
London  and  Westminster  ... 

Oriental  . 

South  Auittalie  . 

Union  of  Australia . 

Union  of  London  . 


Stock 

Stcck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stuck 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 

Stock 


is  called  for  the  25th  mat. — Mr  H.  Moor,  of  Brighton,  bus  j  lined 
the  ditectiou  of  the  Portugal  Iron  and  Coal  Company. — The  eharc- 
holderg  of  the  South  African  Irrigation  and  Investment  Company 
(Limiftd),  having  resolved  at  utraoidinary  general  meetings  held  on 
SOih  June  and  21et  July  to  change  the  name  of  the  company,  and 
tbo  Board  of  Trade  Laving  sanctioned  the  resolution,  the  company 
will  in  future  be  known  ns  “  The  South  African  klortgage  and  Invest- 
ment  Cotw/iany  (Limited).” — The  Master  of  the  R  ills  has  appointed  Mr 


pose  to  write  off  from  preliminary  expenses ;  and  100/.,  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  “  redemption  of  premises  fund,”  a  net  profit  of  4,012/.  7s.  2J. 
remains.  This  sum  would  be  adequate  to  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  that  portion  of  the  capital — viz.,  150, (XX)/. 
— which  has  been  actually  available  for  the  requirements  of  the  bank 
during  the  last  six  months  ;  the  fourth  call  of  5/.  per  share  having 
been  made  payable  late  in  the  month  of  May.  The  directors,  how¬ 
ever,  believing  that  the  permanent  interests  of  the  proprietors  will  be 
best  promoted  by  postponing  any  division  of  the  profits,  recommend 
)hat  the  amount  in  questiou  be  carried  forward  to  credit  of  new  profit 
gnd  loss  account.” 

The  Bank  of  Eoyft  refort,  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting  on 
the  11th  inst.,  is  in  substance  as  follows  :  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Egypt  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  the  shareholders  the  annexed 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  h&lf-year  ended  the  30th  June,  by  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  profits,  including  a  balance  of 
4,663/.  5s.  lOd.  brought  forward  from  the  previous  half-year,  amount 
to  13,895/.  98.  Id. ;  the  directors  are,  therefore,  enabled  to  recommend 
that  the  usual  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the 
half-year  (8,750/.)  free'  of  income-tax,  be  declared,  leaving 
8,145/.  98.  Id.  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  account,  ' 

The  Atlantic  Royal  Mail  Steam  Company  held  a  general 
meeting  on  Tuesday,  when  the  directors'  repoVt  formally  announced 
the  renewal  of  the  contract  with  her  Majesty’s  Government  The 
first  ship  is  to  leave  Galway  on  the  18th  inst.  The  directors  state 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AustralUn  Agrlcultnral 

Canada  Land . 

Cryita  I  Palace  . 

General  Steam  . 

New  Brntwik  fcNova  Sco.  Ld 
Penininlar  and  Oriental 
Royal  Mall  4 . 

Eaat  London  Water  Wcrki  .. 
Gland  JanetiOn  Do.  ...  '  .. 

West  IHddloaex  Do . 


is 

100 

Stuck 

IS 

Stock 

SO 

100 


Stock 

Stock 

Stork 

to 

60 

AO 

10 


Eaat  and  Wait  India  Oovka 

London  Do . 

St  Katbarine'i  Do. 

Imperial  Gaa . 

Pheenix  Do . 

United  General  Do.  ... 
Westminiter  Chartered  Do 

INSURANCES. 

Alliance  . 

Atlas  ...  ...  ... 

Eagle  ...  ...  ... 

Globe  ...  ^ ...  ... 

Gnardian  ’ ...  ... 

Imperial  Fire . 

Ditto  Life  . 

Law  LJfo  ...  ... 

London  Fire  and  Ship 
Uock  ». 


7  per  cent,  per  annum  to  both  classes  of  shareholders. — A  call  of  5/., 
making  10/.  paid,  has  been  made  upon  the  shares  in  the  National 
Bank  of  Liverpool  (Limited),  payable  on  tbe  26  th  inst. — A  call  of  5/. 
is  to  be  paid  on  tbe  shares  in  tbe  Bank  of  Wales  by  tbe  Ist  Sept. 


FOREIGN. 

AMERICA. — The  latest  commercial  intelligence  from  New 
York  is  of  the  25th  ult. :  Gold,  26^  per  cent,  premium.  Exchange  on 
London,  bankers'  bills,  139.  New  York  Centrals,  1241 ;  Illinois, 
llOj  ;  Erie,  100;  Six  per  Cent  United  States’  Bonds,  1051. 


company  is  established  for  purchasing  and  working  the  well-known  iron¬ 
works  situate  atNeustadt,onthe  Hanover  and  Bremen  Railway.  These 
important  Works  were  established  in  1866-58,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
840,000/.  According  to  a  report  by  Mr  J.  Hedley,  of  Derby,  one  dt 
B.M.'b  inspector  of  mines,  the  works  consist  of  two  blast  furnaces,  a 
foundry  containing  cupola  and  arrangements  for  a  large  casting  busi¬ 
ness,  a  forgo,  bar  and  plate  mills  with  eight  pairs  of  rolle,  shears, 
lathes,  See.,  capable  with  slight  additions,  of  turning  out  annually 
8,000  tons  of  boiler  plates  and  8,000  tons  of  bar?,  the  whole  of  tbe 
machinery  worked  by  steam  power,  together  with  ample  storchousts. 
Workshops,  offices,  and  cottages  for  twenty -five  families.  The  works 
are  erected  upon  about  fifty  acres  (sixty-five  Morgen)  of  freehold 
land,  and  there  is  also  a  copyhold  farm  of  172  Morgen  (about  130 
acres)  on  which  the  iron  ore  is  worked  under  concession,  comprising 
also  a, farmhouse  and  homestead  for  the  tenant.  In  consequence  made 
by  the  company  who  established  the  works,  together  with  tbe 
mercantile  depression  at  that  period,  financial  difficulties  brought  them 
tp  a  stand.  The  whole  is  now  offered  at  the  very  low  price  of 
IM,000/. — being  less  than  half  the  original  cost.  Of  the  total  capital 
Ql  200,000/.,  a  mortgage  of  60,000/.  may  remain  at  five  per  cent., 
and  8O,0OOL  is  already  subscribed,  leaving  only  70,000/.,  in  3,500 
shares,  to  be  taken  by  the  public.  The  direction  is  respectable,  and 
mostly  composed  of  gentlemen  conversant  with  tbe  trade.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  sales  would  at  once  yield  a  dividend  of  about  18 
per  cent 

The  London  and  County  Bank  held  its  half-yearly  meeting  on 
Thursday.  The  net  profit  for  the  half-year  was  63,838L,  and  out  of 
a  total  available  balance  of  66,822/.  the  directors  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  six  per  cent,  for  the  half-year,  fne  of  income-taxj 
absorbing  36,978/.  188. 4d. ;  they  recommended  that  16,000/.  be  added 
to  the  rusi  rve  fund,  and  that  the  balance,  14,343/.  3s.  8d.,  be  carried 
forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  The  chairman  stated  that 
Uie  customers’  balances  and  tbe  number  of  customers  have  both 
increased  considerably,  and  that  a  more  satisfactory  statement  has 
never  been  submitted  to  tbe  shareholders.  The  r^uction  of  tbe 
reserve  fund  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  suit  respecting  the  Cbandos 
mortgage.  15,000/L  has  been  iaken  out  of  tbe  profits  of  the  lost  balf- 
yetu  in  order  to  raise  that  fund  to  96,000/.,  and  it  will  as  soon  as 
fopible  be  again  raised  to  100,000/1 


THE  FUNDS. — Consols  opened  on  Monday  at  '921  to  f  for  moneyr , 
and  closed  on  Friday  at  92j. 

SATURDAY,  ONE  O'CLOCK. 


Weekly  Temfbbatube:  8  a-m.  M.  69%  Tu.  68%  W.  62®,  Th.63«, 
W IBKLY  Return  of  Bankbufts  :  Tuesday,  62 ;  Friday,  62. 


roBBiON  feonlinmtdj. 


Peruvian  1862 


Consols . 

Do.  July  Account 


Kuseian  5pr.(^nt.l8^ 
Ditto  4/  per  Cent  ... 
Sardinian  5  per  Cent 
Spanish  3  per  Cent ... 
Ditto  Fatuve 
Do.  3  pr.Cent  NewDef. 
Ditto,  Certifleates 
Turkish  6  per  Cent.  ... 
Ditto  ditto  1898 
Ditto  ditto  1862 
Ditto  4  per  Cent.  ... 

Ditto  Contolidds  ... 

Veneauela  . 

Ditto  Scrip  . 


t  per  Cent  Reduced 
8  per  Cent.  New 
Bank  Stock 
India  Stock 
Do.  f  per  Cent  Loan 


METROPOLITAN  CATTLE  BIARKET,  Monday.— The  arrivals  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  6bc.,  into  the  port  of  I-ondon  from  the  Continent  during 
the  past  week  have  been  large.  The  Custom-house  official  return 
gives  an  entry  of  8,672  oxen,  1,480  calves,  18,292  sheep,  1,883  pigs,  and  6 
horses,  together  making  a  total  of  18,732  bead,  against  9,407  bead  at  the 
same  perii^  last  year. 


Exchequer  liillt 
voaaioa. 
Egiptian  ... 
French  3  per  Cent 
Italian  6  per  Cent. 
Mexican  3  Mr  Cent 
Port  uguete  1868 
Ditto,  1862 


At  Market 


Prices  per  Stone. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. — An  Account,  pursuant  to  tbe  Act  7th  and 
8th  Victoria,  cap.  32,  for  tbe  week  ending  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of 
August,  1863. 

MUX  DETAaTlIIXT. 

Notes  iisued  •  •  •  £18,676,006  i  Government  Debt  «  £11,016,100 

Other  Seeorltias  •  •  •  3,634,909 

Gold  Coin  and  BulUon  •  14,026,006 


a.  d.  A  d. 
Beef  3  8  to  4  10 
Muttn  4  0  to  6  0 
Lamb  S  8  to  6  4 
Veal  4  0to4  8 
Fork  3  6  to  4  6 


Beasts 

Sheep 

Calves 


CORN  MARKET,  MONDAY. 
Per  Quarter.  . 


£28,676,003 

IL  MARSHALL!  Chief  Cashier. 


Per  Quarter. 


August  6,  1863. 


Ust  ThU 
Week.  Week. 
S4s  40s  34s  42t 
Sis  4i>S  33s  38s 
|7s  60s  18s  60l 
34s  38s  S4a  38s 
46s  60s  4Ss  60s 
Per  Sack. 

82s  46s  83i  46s 
88s  40s  SSs  4«s 


Last  This 
Week.  Week. 
4Si  S3s  48s  SSs 

34s  iSs  S4s  SSs 
30s  31s  30s  31s 
24s  SOs  34s  80s 
21s  26s  21s  28s 
91s  16s  21S  2Sa 
17s  ISs  17a  SSs 
18s  22s  ISs  2Ss 


OoTeniment  Securities  (In- 
eluding  Deed  Weight  An> 
nuity)  -  -  -  1 

Other  Seenrlties  .  •  - 

Notes  .  -  -  . 

Gold  end  Sllvat  Coin  • 


Proprietors'  Capital  •  £14,883,000 

Beet .  3,423,480 

Publie  Deposits  (Including 
Exchequer.  Sevlngs*  Benks, 
Commlaelonere  of  Netional 
Debt,  and  Dividend  Ae* 
eoanta)  ...  6,677,868 

Other  DepoaiU  -  •  -  18,790,866 

Seven  Dnyt  and  other  Bills  •  666,979 


Beans,  English 
—  Foreign 
Peas,  English 

- Foreign 

Tares 


Wheat,  English 
— —  Forsign 
Barley,  English 
.  —  Foreign 

Oats,  English 
- 8eotcb ... 

—  Irish  ... 

—  Foreign 


Flour,  English 
--Foreign 


£88, 610499 

M.  Chief  Ceabier, 


Hay  Market.— Per  load  of  86  trasses :  Hay,  £8  lOo.  to  £4  lOs.  Clover, 
£4  OS.  to  £6  06.  Stntw,  £l  8s.  to  £l  163. 


August  6,  1861. 


LAST 

WKKK. 

Prices  per  Stone. 

At  Market 

s.  d.  A  d. 
Beef  3  8  to  3  0 
Muttn  4  0  to  3  2 
Lamb  6  0  to  6  4 
Veal  4  0to4  8 
Pork  3  6  to  4  6 

Total. 

Beasta  ...  6,340 

Sheep  ...  41,380 

Cahres  ...  1,146 

Pigs  ...  490 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Malt 

Flour. 

^^Ush  and  Scotch . 

Foreign .  .  ! 

Qrs. 

410 

26280 

Qrs. 

30 

3640 

i  Qrs. 

80 

640 

1  88930 

Qrs. 

760 

Sacks 

330 

608 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  8,  18G8» 


the  AFFAIKS  of  POLAND. 


The  Reply  of  the  Three  Powers. 

NotwIthfUnding  tbe  conformity  of  Mntiment  between  the  Three 
Power*  on  the  eobject  of  Polend,  it  would  teem  that  the  plen  of  u 
ideoticd  Note,  tbe  negotiation*  for  which  were  in  progrete,  has  been 
renounced  by  the  British  Cabinet.  .a 

La  Franc*  of  Wedneeday  »ayi;  “ThU  iwlntion  wa*  Uken  after  a 
ntting  of  the  Cabinet  Council.  It  doe*  not  Imply  an  abandonment  of 
the  undersUnding  between  tbe  Three  Power*,  but  only  leare*  to  the 
negotiation*  the  character  of  separate  action  which  they  hare  up  to 
the  present  reUined.”  And  the  ComtitiitumtuI  observe* :  “  The  de¬ 
spatch  of  separate  Note*  to  Russia  in  no  way  affects  the  union  of  Idea, 
object,  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Three  Powers,  which  is  more 
complete  now  than  ever.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  above  statement  in  La  France,  the  Pan*  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  DaOg  Newt  write*  as  follows:  “  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  doubt  that  the  important  new*  given  by  the  Frcmee  was  true.  The 
famous  *  cordial  understanding’  of  the  thr<  e  Powers  is  at  an  end.  It 
was  too  fragile  to  bear  much  pressure.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  form  of 
the  diplomatic  breakdown  which  will  hereafter  be  disclosed,  I  am  sure 
tl:at  the  substance  is  this — that  France  wants  war  and  England  does 
not ;  and  that  being  driven  into  a  comer,  tbe  English  Ministers,  most 
rightly  and  conscientiously,  and  with  a  just  sense  of  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  a  loysJ  and  confiding  people,  refused  to  put  their  hand  to  a 
paper  which  would  commit  England  to  a  great  war,  the  conduct  of 
which  would  not  be  in  her  own  bands,  and  the  issue  of  which  no  man 
can  foresee.  I  understand  that  Lord  Napier  and  the  Duke  of  Monte¬ 
bello  have  both  oommunicaled  to  their  respective  Government*  tbe 
certain  information,  derived  from  conversation  with  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff,  that  the  Czar  will  not  give  way  an  inch.  Thereupon  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  wanted  to  get  England  and  Austria  to  agree  upon  a 
common  course  of  action  when  the  inevitable  negative  answer  shall 
come  in.  Hence  the  split.  England  will  not  agree  to  the  *  identical  ’ 
Note  proposed  by  France,  and  I  have  ronson  to  think  that  Austria 
agrees  with  the  Court  of  London  rather  than  with  that  of  the 
Tuileries.” 

According  to  the  InvaMe  Ruue,  Prince  GortchakofTs  replies  to  the 
Notes  the  Three  Powers  have  made  a  strong,  very  general,  and 
higlily  favourable  impression  at  Moscow,  where  a  banquet  has  been 
given,  at  which  the  proposal  of  the  health*  of  tbe  Emperor  and  his 
Minister  was  the  signal  for  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  During 
the  repast  a  teleKram  was  sent  to  Prince  Gortchakoff,  thanking  him 
for  having  so  well  expressed  tbe  sentiments  of  the  Russian  nation,  and 
for  having  maintained  the  honour  end  dignity  of  Russia.  The  Prince 
replied  by  thanks,  and  by  the  expression  of  his  happineu  at  having 
been  tbe  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor.  Tbe 
InnaUde  further  declare*  that,  if  tbe  Three  Powers  persist  in  their  ill- 
advised  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  it  is  they  who  will  be 
responsible  for  having  left  no  other  issue  from  the  question  but  that  of 
war.  It  adds  that  tbe  Poles  will  obtain  nothing  so  lon^  as  foreign 
Powers  persist  in  meddling  on  their  behalf ;  that  such  intervention 
deeply  wounds  everv  Russian  and  excites  indignation  and  anger ;  that 
the  Government  is  cisposed  to  make  the  most  liberal  concessions  to  the 
Poles,  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  Poland  should  know  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  Emperor’s  free  will,  and  not  from  foreign  menace,  and 
also  that  every  pretension  to  the  Western  provinces  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Government  will  recoil  from  no  sacrifice,  will  disregard 
every  obstacle  in  order  to  repel  foreign  intermeddling.  The  Jnv^idt 
flatly  contradicts  a  rumonr  which  had  been  spread  to  the  effect  that 
Prince  Gortchakoff  bad  consented  to  modify  certain  expressions  in  his 
replies  to  tbe  despatches,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  accept  tbe  con¬ 
ference  proposed  by  the  Three  Powers.  It  concludes  its  remarks  as 
follows :  “  Russia  will  never  consent  to  any  combination  giving  to  tlie 
Western  Powers  a  right  of  intervention  in  an  affair  relating  to  her 
internal  administration.  We  know  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  tbe  revolutionists — an  obstinacy  which  has  ruined  the  country 
for  many  years  to  come— -is  the  hope  they  cherish  of  being  sustained 
by  the  Western  Powers.  But  for  this  hope  we  should  long  since  have 
suppressed  tbe  revolt.  It  follows  that  tbe  intervention  of  tlie  Western 
Powers  in  the  Polish  question  is  a  dangerous  precedent,  for  it  opens  tbe 
way  to  Europe  for  constant  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Pru¬ 
dence,  then,  enjoins  our  Government  to  repel  with  the  utmost  energy 
tbe  pretensions  of  the  Powers — pretensions  offensive  to  our  honour, 
and  fhtal  even  to  the  country  whose  interests  they  seemingly  would 
support.” 

As  .fVenee  of  Thursday  evening,  in  an  article  on  tbe  ”  Negotiations,” 
says  t  ”  England  has  considered  it  preferable  that  separate  >^tes  should 
be  despatched  to  Russia.  The  motives  of  this  determination  are  said 
to  be — 1.  An  intention  not  to  enter  into  common  action,  which  would 
entail  the  necessity  of  an  vUimatum,  with  the  possibility  of  a  rupture 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  by  RuMia.  2.  The  repug¬ 
nance  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  any  step  which  might  lead  to  a  war 
in  favour  of  Poland.  3.  The  hope  entertained  by  England  of  a  more 
oonciliatory  disposidon  on  the  part  of  Russia.” 

La  France  also  mentions  rumours,  asserting  that  Russia  is  about  to 
dematch  a  fresh  Note  to  France,  expressing  more  pacific  sentiments, 
and  believes  that  these  rumours  are  not  improbable.  Tbe  same  paper 
publishes  an  article  headed  ”  No  Humiliating  Peace,”  in  reply  to  an 
article  in  the  Prette  signed  by  M.  Emile  de  Girardin.  In  this  article 
/.a  li-ance  recals  tlie  poliev  of  Louis  Philippe  which  necessitated  tbe 
wars  of  1854  and  1859,  and  says  that  the  only  durable  peace  is  one 
satisfying  right,  equity,  and  dignity.  Tbe  article  concludes  by  remind¬ 
ing  the  Pretee  of  the  words  of  tbe  Emperor  Napoleon — '*  For  Europe 
to  be  tranquil  France  most  be  satisfied.” 

The  Pays  of  Thursday  says :  ”  Tbe  replies  of  the  Three  Powers 
will  be  identical  in  their  conclusion,  and  will  maintain  all  the  moral 
force  of  an  understanding  between  tbe  Powers.” 

The  Patrss  persists  in  maintaining  the  necessity  for  a  European 
intervention  in  favour  of  Poland,  and  says :  ”  We  are  convinced  that 
Austria  herself,  when  in  danger,  will  call  for  succour  from  France ;  but 
will  it  again  happen  that  Europe  shall  shamefully  allow  a  state  of 
things  to  be  created  flrom  which  it  can  only  escape  by  terrible 
sacrifices?” 

Deepaieh  of  Prince  OortchaJeoff  to  the  Russian  Amhatsador 
in  Paris. 

The  Journal  de  8t  PtUrtbourg  of  Thorsd^  publishes  the  despatch 
addressed  by  Prince  Gortchakoff  to  M.  de  Budberg,  replying  to  the 
views  expressed  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  relative  to  the  Russian  reply 
to  the  French  Note.  Prince  Gortchakoff  says : 

1.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  seems  to  conclude  that  tbe  Russian  reply 
implies  a  refusal  of  the  six  points  under  the  appearance  of  adhesion. 
The  Ruuian  reply  explained  that  the  greater  part  of  the  measures 
indicated  |n  the  six  points  had  been  granted,  but  that,  far  ftom  pacify¬ 
ing  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  they  were  the  starting-point  of  the  insur¬ 
rection.  The  agitators  made  reforms  a  pretext  for  raising  the  country. 
Having  conceived  tbe  hope  of  complete  independence  by  the  aid  of 
foreign^  intervention,  they  could  not  appear  satisfied  with  the  liberal 
institutions  tbe  bases  of  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  tbe  Government  did  not  repudiate  bad  faith  and  tortuous 
paths,  it  would  perhaps  have  displayed  some  ability  in  categorically 
accepting  tbe  six  points ;  but  we  wish  to  express  our  ideas  loyally. 
Tbe  six  points  could  not  receive  a  practical  solution  until  after  order 
had  been  re-established. 

2.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  sees  an  accusation  against  the  French 
Govemmsnt  in  tbe  asiertioa  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  conspiracy 
in  a  foceigo  tenitory.  Sooh  an  intention  could  not  enter  our  minL 


We  are  persuaded  that  tbe  French  Government  regret*  these  intrigues ; 
but  it  remains  a  fiwjt  that  they  exist  in  its  despite,  and  from  Paris,  one 
of  their  principal  foci,  they  feed  the  moral  agitation  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  furnish  it  with  material  resources. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  then  proceeds  to  prove  at  length  that  the  move¬ 
ment  in  Poland  proceeds  from  a  turbulent  minority,  and  points  out 
that  Russia  has  possessed  Poland  for  half  a  century.  The  Prince  also 
recapitulates  tbe  measures  adopted,  which  depart^  but  slightly  from 
tbe  bases  recommended  by  the  Three  Powers,  and  mentions  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  exterior  influence. 

The  insurgents  did  not  take  up  arm*  for  liberal  institutions,  and  have 
loudly  declared  that  their  exclusive  object  was  the  reconstitution  of  tbe 
limits  of  Poland  in  1772.  They  have  also  ^ut  forth  foreign  interven¬ 
tion  a*  tbe  certain  crowning  of  the  enterprise.  The  language  of  the 
French  and  English  press  (continue*  Prince  Gortchakoff)  has  not 
diminished  these  encouragements,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we 
stated  our  conviction  that  foreign  assistance  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  persistence  of  the  insurrection. 

8.  We  adhere  to  our  observations  concerning  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  It  is  necessary  that  the  rebels  should  lay  down  their  arm* 
or  that  the  Government  should  abdicate  all  authority.  It  is  impossible 
otherwise  to  understand  the  question  of  dignity  and  public  order. 

4.  The  proposal  of  a  preliminary  conference  of  the  Three  Courts 
wa*  suggested  to  us  by  tbe  principle  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  which 
is  stat^  as  the  base  of  the  diplomatic  action  of  the  Powers. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys  confirms  our 
conviction  that  this  question  has  led  to  difficulties  bemuse  it  has 
been  ill-stated,  and  because  tbe  debates  have  made  it  a  matter 
affecting  the  dignity  of  our  Cabinet.  Our  proposal  was  inspired  by  1 
the  desire  of  conciliation,  and  we  regret  the  opinion  entertained  by  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  We  are  also  painfully  surprised  at  his  impression 
of  the  general  sense  of  our  reply.  Our  despatch  contiuned  neither  irony 
nor  provocation  ;  but  a  feeling  of  wounded  dignity  might  have  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  expression  of  our  ideas.  In  face  of  tbe  insults 
lavished  upon  ns,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  disregard  tho  force  of  the 
energetic  sentiment  of  our  nation.  The  Government  endeavours  to 
calm  and  enlighten,  and  to  repress  the  explosion  of  the  public  spirit, 
which  had  been  wounded.  The  duty  of  a  Government  and  the 
task  of  diplomacy  are  to  separate  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  those 
passionate  impulses  which  complicate  them,  and  may  endanger  peace. 
We  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  nothing  in  the  work  of  conciliation, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  in  conformity  with 
the  relations  which  have  long  united  us  to  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  we  take  pleasure  in  counting  on  the  same  disposition 
on  his  part.  Our  task  would  be  difficult  if  France  misunderstood  tbe 
necessities  imposed  upon  us  by  the  sentiments  of  our  nation,  which 
cling  to  the  traditions  and  vital  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Prusso- Russian  Convention. 

Tbe  Neuette  NacMrichten,  a  respectable  paper,  published  in  Vienna, 
contiuns  a  document  which,  if  authentic,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  is  signed  by  the  Prussian  General  von  Werder,  and  addressed  to 
Count  Waldersee,  tbe  commander  of  the  5th  Army  Corps,  in  Posen. 
In  tbe  document,  which  is  dated  July  21,  it  is  said  that  in  case  of  need 
the  state  of  siege  will  be  proclaimed  in  Inowraclaw,  Mogiino,  Wreschen, 
Pleschen,  Schildberg,  Adelnau,  Gnesen  (districts  in  the  province  of 
Posen),  and  in  Culm,  Thom,  Graudenz,  and  Strasburg,  which  are  in 
the  province  of  West  Prussia.  The  above-mentioned  measure  will  be 
taksn  in  accordance  with  Articles  9  and  12  of  the  Russo- Pruuian  Con- 
ventiou  of  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  which  runs  thus : 

“  Article  9. — Tbe  necessity  for  the  armed  oo  operation  of  the  troops 
of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  with  those  of  his  Majesty  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  All  the  Russia*  will  arise  when  circumstances  render  necessary 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  forces  from  tbe  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  Article  12. — Tbe  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Royal  troops,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  tbe  King  of 
Prussia,  is  to  commence  operations  in  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  as  soon  as  the  contingency  provided  for  in  Article  9  occurs.” 

On  tbe  28th  of  February  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  instructions  to 
General  Werder,  which  contain  tbe  following  remarkable  passage : 
”  When  the  event  occurs  which  is  mentioned  in  Article  9  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  8th  of  February,  1863,  you,  with  the  troops  intnuted  to 
you,  have  to  co-operate  with  the  Russian  troops  acting  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland.  Before  my  troops  march  into  Poland  my  permission  to 
proclaim  tbe  siege  in  a  part  or  the  whole  of  my  *  former  ’  (eAemaZs) 
Polish  territory  must  be  obtained.  In  virtue  of  this  my  permission  to 
proclaim  the  state  of  siege  you  have  to  enter  into  direct  communication 
\Einvemehme%)  with  tbe  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the  First  Army  of 
bis  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  and  to  begin  your  warlike 
operations  within  tbe  limits  agreed  on.” 

General  Werder  directs  Count  Waldersee  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  beads  of  the  civil  administration  in  tbe  provinces  of  Prussia, 
Posen,  and  Silesia,  *'  so  that  tbe  orders  which  I  am  about  to  issue  may 
immediately  {fmcertuglicK)  be  carried  out.” 

Progress  of  the  Insurrection. 

St  Pktkrsbcbo,  July  81.— Tho  Journal  de  St  Peter Aourg  of  to¬ 
day  publishes  a  decree  of  tho  National  Government  at  Warsaw,  dated 
July  the  5tb,  ordering  a  forced  loan  for  twenty-one  millions  of  Polish 
florins.  The  decree  appoints  Ladislaus  Ccartoriski,  Joseph  Ordega, 
and  Severin  Galezowski,  as  trustees  of  tbe  loan. 

ViXMNA,  Aug.  1. — The  Vienna  papers  publish  tbe  following  tele¬ 
gram,  dated  Lemberg,  tbe  1st :  ”  The  Polish  leader  Wisniewski  has 
been  totally  defeated  by  the  Russians  near  Stranneh.  Wisniewski  is 
reported  to  have  been  killed.  Only  about  forty  of  his  detachment  suc- 
ceiMled  in  escaping  into  the  forests.” 

Warsaw,  Aug.  1.— A  proclamation  issued  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment  rejecU  every  compromise  not  based  upon  the  independence  of 
Poland  with  the  restoration  of  the  boundaries  of  1772.  Tbe  procla¬ 
mation  calls  upon  the  people  of  Lithuania,  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
all  ”  Reussen  ”  to  rise  in  a  general  insurrection. 

Cracow,  Aug.  2. — Upwards  of  fifty  persons  have  been  arrested  in 
tho  palatinate  of  Kalisch,  and  subjected  to  great  ill-treatment.  The 
denial  of  this  circumstance  by  tbe  Russian  authorities  is  untrue.  Sixty- 
nine  persons  have  been  transported  to  Orenburg  from  Warsaw,  and 
incorporated  with  the  Mnal  companies  of  the  army.  The  force  of  tbe 
Polish  leader,  Chmielinski,  defeated  the  enemy  at  Secemin.  on  tbe 
29th  ult. 

Aug.  4.— Tho  Polish  leader  Wierzbicki  was  attacked  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  force  near  Kaniawola  on  tbe  27th,  but  managed  to  retreat 
with  tbe  loss  of  six  men.  Wierzbicki  himself  was  slightly  wounded. 
Intelligence  received  here  from  Warsaw  states  that  tbe  ill-treatment  of 
tbe  Polish  prisoners  confined  in  tbe  citadel  continues.  Proudzynski 
has  become  insane  from  flogging.  Engagements  between  the  insur- 
genU  and  tho  Russians  took  place  at  Seyny,  in  the  government  of 
Augustowo,  on  tbe  25th  ult.,  and  at  Radzymin,  near  Warsaw,  on  the 
80th  ult.,  in  both  of  which  the  insurgents  were  victorious. 

Aug.  5.— The  insur^U  have  defeated  an  equal  number  of  Russians 
at  Zielnn,  in  the  palatinate  of  Plock.  The  Russians  were  driven  back 
into  tlie  town  of  Zielnn,  and  after  a  fight  in  the  streets,  retreated,  and 
were  pursued  for  a  mile.  Seventy  Russians  were  left  dead  in  the  town. 
The  loss  of  tbe  Poles  was  forty  killed.  Many  young  persons  were 
arrested  in  Cracow  on  the  3rd  inst. 

This  morning  one  of  the  Civil  Guard*  was  surprised  and  attacked  by 
several  young  men,  who  wounded  him  with  knives  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated  him.  Several  arrests  have  taken  place. 

Aug.  6.— A  proclamation  of  the  National  Government  to  the  Polish 
nation  has  been  republished  in  an  incorrect  form,  and  contrary  to  tbe 
programme  of  the  22nd  of  Jaonary,  by  a  despatch  from  Warsaw.  It 


has  also  been  inexactly  rendered  by  tbe  papers.  The  oont^  version 
of  the  proclamation  encourage*  the  Pole*  to  continue,  as  hitherto,  in 
tbe  path  upon  which  they  have  embarked,  promises  them  a  regular 
Administration,  a  disciplined  army,  and  that  tbe  Government  will 
remain  true  to  the  programme  of  the  22nd  of  January. 

Bbrlir,  Aug.  4.— Intelligence  received  here  from  Warsaw  to  the 
2nd  inst.  say* :  ”  Rumours  are  current  since  yesterday  that  an  insur¬ 
rection  will  break  out  here  on  the  9th  inst.  The  Town  Captain,  in 
consequence,  has  warned  the  people  not  to  be  led  away  to  make  demon¬ 
strations  by  the  endeavours  of  Russian  agents.  Tbe  National  Govern¬ 
ment  will  inform  the  inhabitants  when  the  right  time  for  insurrection 
shall  have  arrived.” 

Lrmbbro,  Aug.  6. — The  Chief  of  the  Town,  just  appointed  by  the 
Lemberg  Committee,  has  issued  an  address  warning  the  inhabitants 
against  disturbances,  as  provoked  by  enemies.  The  addreu  is  stamped 
like  those  of  the  Warsaw  Committee. 

The  Brutalities  of  Mouravieff. 

Hanging  and  shooting  are  processes  apparently  too  slow  for  the 
ruffian  Mouravieff.  Transportatiou  and  flogmng  he  looks  upon  as 
ludicrously  insufficient.  Here  is  his  latest  edict:  “Information  has 
been  received  from  various  quarters  of  the  country  entrusted  to  roy 
charge  that  many  of  the  insurgents  are  voluntarily  leaving  the  rebel 
bands  and  presenting  themselves  to  the  authorities,  imploring  mercy. 
But  as  those  who  infest  the  forests  are  determined  and  evil-disposed 
rebels — distinguished,  in  true  bandit  fashion,  by  bestial  savagery  and 
violent  deeds  of  all  kinds — such  villains  deserve  no  compassion.  I 
therefore  hereby  order  that  all  insurgents,  as  soon  as  captured,  especially 
if  belonging  to  the  classes  of  citizens,  nobles,  or  clergy,  shall  be  deli¬ 
vered  over  witliin  twenty-four  hours  to  tbe  criminal  tribunals,  and 
punished  with  death,  after  the  military  commandant  of  the  district  has 
confirmed  the  sentence.” 

In  Lithuania  tho  sanguinary  pro-consul’s  brutalities  exceed  all 
bounds.  A  shopkeeper  at  Wilna  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  thirty 
roubles  for  not  having  notified  to  the  authorities  that  his  assistant  had 
joined  the  insurgents.  The  roaii  being  unable  to  pay,  Mouravieff 
ordered  the  seizure  of  his  goods ;  but  as  no  buyers  were  present  at 
their  sale  not  more  than  half  the  amouut  was  realised.  Justice  d  la 
Mouravieff,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled.  The  shopkeeper  was  con¬ 
signed  to  prison,  with  an  order  that  he  would  not  be  released  until  tbe 
entire  fine  was  paid.  M.  Jakowski,  a  landowner  and  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Klimaszewintza,  has  been  frightfully  flogged  within  the 
last  few  days  by  two  officers,  named  Tokontine  and  Massina.  The 
man  was  savagely  beaten  with  whips,  his  daughter,  a  child  of  thirteen, 
being  hurt  in  defending  her  father.  Other  persons  in  the  same  locality 
have  been  subjected  to  similar  treatment.  The  mayor  of  the  village 
of  Szyman,  an  old  man,  has  also  been  much  ill-used,  and  his  life  is  still 
in  danger.  Another  mayor  and  landowner,  M.  Prerwiyek,  was  bound 
to  a  horse  and  flogged  until  be  became  unconscious.  A  letter  from 
Wilna,  of  the  30th  July,  gives  the  names  of  118  landed  proprietors 
whose  properties  have  l^en  confiscated  by  General  Mouravieff,  and 
another  of  forty  persons,  belonging  to  the  first  families  in  Lithuania, 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  Among  them  is 
Count  Kossukowski,  aide-de-camp  of  Sierakowski,  and  the  Abb4 
Szewietowski.  The  unfortunate  prisoners  bad  their  heads  shaved,  were 
dressed  as  convicts,  heavily  chained,  and  escorted  by  Cossacks.  From 
Wilna,  under  the  same  date,  we  learn  the  execution  of  Captain  Zawis- 
towski,  shot  some  days  previously.  He  had  left  the  army,  and  held 
the  office  of  inspector  of  bazaars  for  the  fairs  of  the  district  of  Grodno. 
A  court-martial  found  him  guilty  of  having  taken  part  in  tbe  operations 
of  a  revolutionary  band.  Encouragement,  of  course,  is  given  to  the 
most  inconceivable  barbarities.  The  most  revolting  circumstance  of 
recent  occnrrence  took  place  in  a  forest  near  Lomzo.  A  party  of  fifty 
young  men,  mostly  students  from  college,  upon  their  way  to  join  tho 
insurgents,  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  Cossacks,  commanded  by  an 
officer  named  Zawislowski.  The  Poles  were  unarmed,  and  did  not  offer 
(he  least  resistance.  Tbe  Muscovites,  nevertheless,  bound  them  to 
trees,  stripped  them  naked,  and  slaughtered  them  in  cold  blood  with 
circumstances  of  tbe  most  refined  barbarity.  Tbe  eyes  of  some  were 
tom  out,  others  had  their  limbs  broken.  The  rest  were  actually  disem¬ 
bowelled. 
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Military  Movements. 

The  New  York  papers  publish  news  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  vil 
San  Francisco,  to  the  1st  of  July,  stating  that  the  Mexican  army  was 
hovering  around  Mexico  in  detachments.  Ortega  was  commanding 
between  San  Luis  Potoei  and  Mexico.  Nec^retta  was  operating  with 
2,000  cavalry  to  destroy  the  communication  between  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz.  No  couriers  had  arrived  at  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  within 
thirty  days. 

Tbe  French  despatches  from  Vera  Cruz  are  to  July  1:  ‘‘They 
announce  that  tbe  corps  of  Mexican  allies,  which  was  detached  from 
Carmen  by  General  Marin,  after  occupying  tbe  village  of  Frontera, 
took  possession  of  San  Juan  Baptista,  the  capitaloftbe  State  of  Tabasco, 
after  one  day’s  struggle.  The  honour  of  this  expedition  belongs  to 
General  Marin,  who  undertook  it,  notwithstanding  the  dangers  it  pre¬ 
sented.  But,  being  blocked  up  in  Carmen,  he  felt  that  the  only  means 
of  disengaging  the  place  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  bis  capital,  being 
also  well  aware  that  in  Mexico  success  is  always  tbe  reward  of  daring. 
Tbe  result  is  important,  both  in  a  militarv  and  commercial  point  of 
view.  Owing  to  that  success.  General  Marin  has  recovered  full  liberty 
of  action  and  restored  to  the  French  mercantile  marine  tbe  advantage 
of  procuring  return  freights  of  logwood,  of  which  Campeachy  and 
Tabasco  are  the  depots  for  the  whole  (xiuntry  around.  Tbe  anti¬ 
guerilla  corps  of  Colonel  Dupin  has  taken  Huatusoo.  This  point  had 
l^u  from  the  origin  of  the  war  tbe  centre  of  tbe  guerilleros  who 
harassed  tbe  French  convoys.  As  soon  as  tbe  column  of  Mexican 
volunteers,  which  is  now  organising  at  Vera  Cruz,  sliall  have  made 
itself  master  of  Miuatitlan  Kacotolpain,  tho  Tierra  Caliente  of  Vera 
Cmz  will  be  completely  purged  of  these  bands  of  malefactors.” 

Marshal  Forey^s  Decrees. 

A  deo^  of  confiscation  against  all  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
of  Mexicans  who  bear  arms  against  the  “  French  intervention,”  wm 
issued  at  Puebla  on  the  21st  of  May.  It  has  not  been  mentioned  in 
tbe  Moniteur,  but  appears  at  full  length  in  tbe  Opinion  Nationale,  the 
document  being  extracted  from  one  of  the  organs  of  that  “  fress  press  ” 
which  Marshal  Forey  has  established  in  Mexico — a  free  press  established 
“  upon  the  French  model,  subject  to  warnings,  two  of  which  entail 
suppression.”  This  “  free  ”  Mexican  newspaper  is  called  the  Monitor- 
Franco- Mexicano,  and  the  number  referred  to  bears  date  May  29, 1863. 
Tbe  decree  is  preceded  by,  and  based  upon,  a  report  from  M.  Budin, 
one  of  the  numerous  French  functionaries  who  were  exported  to  Mexico 
some  time  ago,  with  double  pay  and  large  extra  allowances,  fur  the 
purpose  of  admiui&tering  the  country  npou  the  true  principles  of  Bona- 
partist  civilisation.  M.  Budin,  who  bears  the  title  of  “Receiver- 
General  and  Special  Commissioner  of  tbe  Treasury,”  begins  by  re¬ 
minding  the  general  of  his  proclamation,  when  he  first  landed  in  Mexico, 
setting  forth  tbe  “  favourable  intentions  of  the  Emperor  towards  the 
country.”  He  then  avers  that  the  number  of  Mexicans  who  have 
rallied  to  tbe  “  loyal  flag  which  has  no  thought  of  conquest  ”  is,  “  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,”  great,  “  if  we  consider  that  forty  years  of  revo¬ 
lution  in  this  country  have  extinguished  every  mond  sentinaent  and 
perverted  every  notion  of  right  and  wrong.”  After  some  further  ar^- 
ment  M.  Budin  comes  to  tbe  main  object  of  bis  report,  tbe  confUcatmn, 
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I  call*  it,  “•eqnertration,”  of  Mexi^  property,  a  term  which  he  Mrs  Adami,  Mrs  Brightmore,  and  other  female  passengers  were  also  bad  destroyed  her  child.  There  was  no  neonnlarr  nedect _ she  had 

explains  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  ^  You  hnow,  gene^  whrt  mach  knocked  abont.  Mrs  Laird  has  rsTiTed  oousiderably,  and  there  money  by  her.  Inspector  Sims  said  he  found  a  dagger  sheathed  behind 


auzena  m  Mjcnjanmw/  mouuuum.  xunj  kua  woico  iwr  i.jura,  MISS  rajmer,  ana  toe  otner  victims  were,  ana  while  ana  msmage,  iixewise  lying  open  with  a  nassaira  from  Washinffton 

qnestration  may  vary  according  to  circnmstances.”  The  report  it  their  friends  met  an  instantaneons  death,  Mr  and  Mrs  Billing  and  Mist  Irring  nnderlined.  He  fonna  four  registers  of  births  one  Frederick 
followed  by  a  decree  of  General  Forey  adopting  its  conclnsiont  and  Billing  escaped  with  soaroely  a  scratch.  Chappell,  ton  of  Frederick  Chappell,  merchant  nremeture  death  nitria. 

declaring  seqaestrated  all  property  throughout  the  republic  of  Mexico  .  .ui..  terea  by  Frederick  Chapnell  106  Marvlehnn*’ tk 

of  such  citisent  as  may  bear  arms  agunst  the  French  intenrention,  !*!**  npon  H^et  Mo^y,  jggj,  SariUi  Emma  Adeline  Cbaimell  Ln  of"Fi^ 

“  whether  they  belong  to  the  regular  army,  guerilla  bands,  wr  any  twenty»two,  the  daughter  of  a  ^oemaker  in  York  road,  whoee  Chappell,  registered  hr  Fredarick^ rkannetl  Tha 

other  bodies  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  France."  As  to  personal  duplicates.  He  ajto  found  a  Liverpool  savings 

property,  the  wording  of  the  decree  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  “d  boo^  containing  60/.''savings;  also  a  codicilTa  till  SeatSnaS 

report  by  the  insertion  of  the  saving  clause  that  the  sequestration,  as  ®"  thr^^lf  •*“ding  g^i,  Mitchell  2601.  a  year  and  1004  a  year  to  the  now  deceased  *nd 

far  as  regies  personalty,  will  only  apply  “  so  fitras  snch  description  of  -omn-njon  s  widow  nam^  Cnd  worth  w'ho^Ms  omnll* Jl°  “ft**®'  child,  of  which  Sarah  Mitchell  was  then  preg- 

property  may  be  capable  of  seizure.”  A  committee  of  four  functionaries  is  g-memill  sew  her  tnm  ronnd  m  if  to  meka  wav  fnr  ^  **  ”*"**  This  was  signed  Frederick  Chappell,  and  dated  March  8  1863 

Ip^nt^l  to  draw  up  lisU  of  person,  whose  property  is  liable  to  be  correspondence  between  thi  parties,  a  ra«>r  wd  a’ boUi; 

sequestrated,  and  from  their  decision  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ran  and  foimd  tha  daoaasad  had  haJ^a  anfanolad  'th  Ih  a*  tnwhed  “  laudanum,”  poison,”  was  given  to  him  by  Dr  Cathrow.  The 

byway  of  petition  to  Marehji  XrooS^StorT^ 

Forey.  The  iVesse,  in  publishing  the  confiscation  decree,  says  :  “This  to  ha  .tonnad  h«t  a-5n»  to  tha.hw.naanfth.fin.™ _ d  .u.in-un:..!  I**®  meirument  with  which  the  wound  on  the  child  was  inflicted. 


LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 

Saturday  Evening. 

AMERICA. 

New  York,  July  28. — The  repulse  of  the  Federal  attacks  upon 
Fort  Wagner  between  the  18tli  and  23rd  is  officially  reported  to  the 
Confederate  Government  by  General  Beauregard,  and  confirmtd  by  the 

w^  •  .  .  •  .  •  .  _  _ _  r\^ 


Forey.  The  Presse,  in  publishing  the  confiscation  decree,  says  :  “This  t.  ha  .tnnnad  hot  n«!n>r  tA  tha.tManoanfth.fin.™.  .  d  *i,  •  *"®  instrument  with  which  the  wound  on  the  child  was  inflicted. 

i^^dTw  ofthemJrieftin^hargJtorontroTthe  maJhhery,  the  shafting  ron^  ruX’TEiwJ  s\A*h  E  ^ 

the  date  before  we  could  Mrnve  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  of  .  ^er  of  m  hour,  every  revolii-  *  ®  ^  ^  MitchtM 

civil^tmn  and  progre«i  1863  ”  ,  „  h  ,  ‘i®"  the  unfortunate  deceJ«Kl  closer  and  ightlJ  T  he  '  '  - _ '  _ ^ - 

The  ifontfetir  however,  publishes  another pr^la^^^^^^  machinery.  When  at  length  the  engine  was  stopped  ah5  was  fright-  t  a  rr-T^om  TXTmT^T  x 

Forey,  giving  further  account,  of  the  process  by  which  the  Mexicans  „„fn,ted,  her  chest  beinginjured  and  heJTwels  protruding.  LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 

are  made  to  ap^ar  to  give  the, r  “  free”  consent  and  enthus.art.c  jjer  dress  had  to  be  cut  away  in  pieces,  and  as  six  thicknesw*.  of  _ 

approbation  to  the  French  interrention.  Here  is  the  text  of  the  ^^e  deceased  and  the  shaft,  it  was  «,me  time 

document:  “Mexico,  June  23.-Mex.cans!  The  natmn  has  declared  before  she  was  removed,  and  she  expired  five  minutss  after  her  s  a 

S®  '"Tsf  •»*  extrication.  Mrs  Cudworth  believed  that  the  deceased’s  crinoline  had  AMERICA. 

the  16t  I  General  Almonte,  the  Venereble  Archbishop  of  Mexico  and  in  the  shafting.  She  had  not,  she  said,  con-  v  v  t  i  00  ti  «f  ih.  Fwl.rnl  .Ha.k.  nn... 

General  Salas  were  yesterday  elected  bv  the  Supenor  Junta,  to  be  ek.  •<  .1..  «  r  New  York,  July  28. — The  repulse  of  the  federal  attacks  upon 

charged  with  the  executive  power,  and  to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  -rfooijn-  _p4  ^onld  nnfnilnwa  nenon  who  wnr.  nn.  I  Fort  Wagner  between  the  18tli  and  23rd  is  officially  reported  to  the 

™®"*  jlefinitive  government  The  names  ^  discussion  occurred  among  the  j.ilv  respecting  the  advisable^  i  Cojl'e<J*rate  Government 

which  I  have  just  quoted  are  well  known  to  you.  They  enjoy  the  _  nf  .i,,  ..V  .1-  •  .  .Federal  accounts  brought  by  steamers  to  rortress  Monroe.  On  the 

public  esteem  and  the  consideration  which  is  attached  to  services  Rdiourned  until  Fridav  ^o^enable  tha  faetorv  iniiX*tftr  ,*"^"**  7**  18th,  afler  a  furious  bombardment  of  the  fort  for  eleven  hours  by  thd 
rendered  and  to  honourable  character.  You  may  therefore  be  tranquil,  *®  Federal  land  batterie.  and  the  ironclads,  an  assault  was  ordered  by 

ns  I  am  myself,  ns  to  the  future  which  is  about  to  be  prepared  for  you  General  Gilmore,  and  repeated  and  desperate  attempts  were  made  to 

by  this  triumvirate,  which  will  assume  the  reins  of  government  from  Another  distressino  accident  also  occurred  last  week  to  a  dislodge  the  Confederates,  and  at  one  time  the  Federnls  had  succeeded 

to-morrow.  Mexicans !  In  resigning  into  the  hands  of  those  three  woman  named  Pyne,  in  the  employ  of  Mr  Carter,  lace  dresser,  in  mounting  their  flag  upon  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  but  they  were 

provisional  chiefs  of  the  nation  the  powers  which  circnmstances  had  Nottingham.  On  the  day  in  question  Mr  Carter  gave  his  workpeople  driven  back  by  the  terrific  fire  of  the  garrison.  Two  regiments  of 
given  me,  to  exercise  them  for  your  advantage,  I  desire  to  again  thank  ^  treat  to  celebrate  a  wedding  festival,  and  they  proceeded  to  Havering-  negro  troops  who  participated  in  the  attack  are  described  as  having 
you  for  the  active  and  intelligent  co-operation  which  I  have  found  in  ham,  a  village^  <  n  the  banks  of  the  Trent.  The  unfortunate  woman  fought  with  great  bravery.  It  is  stated  that  the  sight  of  them  so 

you.  I  shall  always  retain  a  precious  remembrance  of  those  relations  accidentally  sfipped  into  the  river,  and  was,  after  some  time,  rescued,  infuriated  the  Confederates  that  wherever  they  appeared  the  whole  fire 

which  have  given  me  a  just  estimate  of  your  patriotism  and  of  your  l^cr  clothes  being  very  wet  she  was  taken  to  the  inn  for  the  purpose  of  of  the  fort  was  concentrated  upon  them  until  they  retired  out  of  range, 
devotedness  to  order,  which  render  you  so  worthy  of  the  interest  of  *^*7’*'8  them,  and  while  standing  by  the  fire  her  muslin  dress,  which  The  Federal  loss  in  the  assault  was  upwards  of  2,000  in  killed,  wounded, 
France  and  of  the  Emperor. — Foret."  was  much  extended  by  crinoline,  was  speedily  in  flames.  In  her  fright  and  prisoners. 

The  Archbishop,  who  is  at  present  in  Paris  and  paid  a  visit  a  few  rushed  out  of  the  house  one  moss  of  flames  into  the  Trent,  but  the  The  Jtiekmond  D€tpoi(^  of  the  27th  contains  despatch^  from 
days  since  to  the  Empress  at  St  Cloud,  is  replaced  provisionally  by  “‘'t  extinguished  until  she  was  so  severely  burnt  that  she  ex-  Charleston  to  the  26tb,  reporting  that  the  bombarding  of  Fort  Wagner 

Mgr.  Ormachea,  Bishop  of  Tnlancingo.  The  archbishop,  whose  name  ‘*'®  following  day.  A  short  time  ago  a  sister  of  the  unfortunate  had  been  recommenced  on  the  24th,  and  continued  heavily  throughout 
is  Labastide,  proposes  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Pope,  and  then  woman  was  burnt  to  death.  that  day,  the  only  result  being  the  killing  of  three  men  and  the  wounding 

going  out  to  Mexico.  I  of  six  others.  During  the  ensuing  night  firing  was  earned  on  br 

______  -  i  Forte  Wagner  and  Sumter  against  the  Federal  posiUon  on  the  island, 

n’DTXjTT'v  A  T  A  NT  XT  T  the  Fcderals  occasionally  responding.  On  the  28th  the  “monitors” 

THE  CHAPTEE  OF  ACCIDENTS.  CRIMINAL  ANNALS.  sus^nded  op^tions  entirely.  Fridav  the 

A  FATAL  Railway  Accident  happened  on  the  new  Lynn  and  ^  shockino  murder  accompanied  by  atfem^ed  suicide,  was  218^”' aS^sC  for  a  ?ay*of*fastin^humiliation,  and  prayer. 
Hunstanton  Railway  on  Monday  night,  the  particulars  of  which,  so  far  yesteHay  week  by  a  young  woman  named  MUchell,  alias  Vice-President  Stephens  who  is  making  a  tour  of  the  Confederate 

as  they  are  yet  known,  are  as  follows.  Hunstanton  is  a  village  and  **’®  1  States  addressed  the  people  of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  the  17th. 

watering  place,  distant  about  sixteen  miles  from  Lynn.  A  line  of  rail-  on  ’•  ^^8  Maryletene  road,  j  expreated  great  co^dence  in  the  miliUrj-  genius  and  patriotism  of 

way  between  the  two  places  was  opened  last  year,  and  during  the  !!i"Jlf,^YidrnUma^bi^^r*rF2v  ^  T*?  j  General  Lee.^ITd  stated  that  vast  miantities  of  supplies  bad  been 

present  summer  the  line  has  been  much  patronised  by  the  people  of  Sarah  Emily  Mitchell.  She  1.  unmamed,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lynn  and  neighbouring  towns.  There  have  been  heavy  excursion  J*”*  •f’®  look  tke  name  of  Chappell.  She  lived  at  |  alloding  to  the  fall  of  Vickaburg  and  Port  Hudson,  Mr  Stephens 

trains  during  the  entire  season,  the  fares  being  sufficientlv  low  to  attract  time  in  Seymour  street,  L^er^l.  Mr  Chappell  esm*,  and  she  Confederacy  had  survived  severer  blows  in  the  lou  of  New 

l„„  „.mw  Mona.,  in  ..ch  h«  Wn  .  f.v.i„i..  «cnr.i.n  S*" M.if. 1,.',!^:  OH„n.,  I,l.nd  No.  10.  Ind  For.  PiU.„,  »d  .h.t  ...onld  MobiK 


going  out  to  Mexico. 


THE  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS. 


excursion  train  from  Cambridge  and  intermediate  stations.  The  Lynn  "  I  .  v  ,r 

and  Wisbech  train  was  to  leave  Hunstonton  on  the  return  journef  at  f’®®?  P”‘  one 

7.46,  that  being  the  honr  named  in  the  time  Ubles.  For  convenience,  the"  dined,  and  went  down  to  Covent  garden  for  a  jh 


sweive.  ane  pive  me  ^oy  ner  ninner  in  me  nu^ry,  men  got  ner  to;  ^  obtain  permanent  peace 

sleep  imd  put  her  to  bed.  This  was  about  half-past  one.  Witness  j  fiJai  .nd  complJtTseparation  from  the  Norih.  Rather  than  submit 

a7.i;.  sb.Tft  iSrbl*.;  .fl.Vil.'S  .l°o  L'l  I  •«  *««  «f  Ik".  “•  •« ">  ^ 


however,  two  trains  were  made  up,  the  first  sUrtingat  the  time  named,  *'***”  She  left  the  house  at  kalf^past  two,  returning  at  five  ff^odom. 

and  the  other  following  it  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  first  *?  Slie  went  up  stairs  to  the  first  floor  her  •'•ter  Richmond  Despatch  of  the  27th  publishes  a  despatch  from  Mmr- 

train  reached  Lynn  safely,  passing  on  iu  way  a  bullock  in  a  dry  dyke  7*^  *  ®«P'ng*  found  the  ^rs  fastened.  The  one  leading  to  the  ^  Mississippi,  stating  that  Jackson  was  again  evacuated  by  General 
by  the  side  of  the  line.  The  sight  of  this  animal  in  this  positioi  sig-  Tv.T  J?"!  i/^ T  7" .  Gr^nt  on  th?  23rd,  and  that  the  General  had  returned  to  Vicksburg, 

g^sted  to  a  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  first  train,  the  postibility  of  ifn  Hatchubnr  the  landlady  and  told  her  tl.e  do^  were  fastened.  She  Court-house  at  Jackson  was  much  damaged  by  an  attempt  of  the 
accident,  and  he  made  a  remark  to  that  effect.  Unhappily,  an  accident  v!*  the  blinds  were  down.  Witnw  told  the  servant  Pederals  to  blow  it  up,  and  great  destruction  was  committed  upon  the 

did  happen,  and  one,  too,  of  a  most  fearful  and  fatal  jLtnre.  The  r*i]way  tracks,  rolling  stock,  and  machine  shops, 

second  train  stopped  twic^  on  iU  journey,  the  last  stoppage  being  at  7*"$  ’‘,"’7;,  f  *’*  a  TT’  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  by  the  Federals  in  their  late  raid 

Wolferton  station,  on  the  Sandringham  estate.  Leaving  the  station  it  f"**  7“  fi®  .t  " w™.*t  unu®  i"'"  N®rth  Carolina  is  estimated  at  6,000,000  dols. 

went  on  to  Wootton,  which  station  it  passed  on  it.  way  directly  to  Lvnn.  .‘’’®  bed-roona  door  He  then  exclaimed,  “  Ob  !  ^1,.  Hon.  John  Jay  Crittenden,  the  author  of  the  Crittenden  resolu- 

When  about  half  a  mile  from  Wootton,  and  about  two  miles  from  Lynn,  ^  V*  w*.  "®‘. ''®  ’  ^Ti  T  ‘ion.  of  compromi«i  between  the  North  and  South,  which  wererej^ed 

the  train  came  upon  the  bollock  before  mentioned.  What  occurred  at  ***’ *‘*.®*‘ O"  e  wr,  apparen  y  ®  *  *  by  the  Republican  members  of  the  Border  State  Convention  immediately 

that  time_cannpt  be  precisely  ascertained,  nor  how  it  was  that  the  ®"  Pre-ou.  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  died  at  Frankfort.  Kentucky, 


engine  and  tender  and  the  three  first  carriages  passed  in  safety.  It  is  ^®‘  ‘b*  doctor  m.  and  called  hi.  attention  to  ‘he  fact  that  the  I  .j,.  jeth  inst.,  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven.  . 

supposed,  however,  that  the  fourth  carriage  being  a  first-class  one,  and  H®r  sister  had  never  said  J)  w.tne«  that  she  would  29.-Acrording  to  account,  published  this  morning  Generri 

«>  of  broader  maki,  caught  the  animal’s  head  and  knocked  it  down  on  b®r.eif.  ^‘ely  »be  had^n  low  and  desponding  ^  Cath-  ^  Chester  Gap  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last, 

to  the  rails.  This  first-class  carriage  and  the  two  next  went  at  once  ”7,“*^  deceas^  since  the  4th  of  Apnl  She  was  5^  .,  of  Culpeper, 

off  the  line,  and  after  being  dragged  upwards  of  100  yards,  they  upset.  i  ^  *f®'  ,  *’  •®  *  T*/i®  ®.k*  *^™®.k  i  *  if*‘f  '  The  Tribune  correspondent  at  Washington  states  that  iMs  asrertained 

The  first-class  carriage  went  completel^ver,  and  lay  with  its  wheel.  ^  rJ®  “® T  H*  ^  k  •*’.*  I  from  private  source,  that  General  Gilmore’s  losses  at  Charleston  by 

upwards,  but,  singuUr  to  say,  its  occupants-three  or  four  gentlemen,  I  7*^’  "®‘  ®"  t®™*  ^r  Chappell.  Having  had  bi.  rospi-  casualties  amount  to  about  one-third  of  hi.  original  force, 

and  one  if  not  more  ladies-escaped  unhurt.  The  occupants  of  the  ‘'7k”*?®!*  7'""‘®  ^  ,S®»®  ber  .utboritie.  at  Washington  are  determined  to  reduce 

next  carriage,  were  not  so  fortunate.  They  were  third-class  carriages,  and  eft  with  satisfaction  Mr  By.m,  surgron  of  Welbeck  street,  .tronghold,  and  will  send  such  support,  and  reinforcement,  to 

and  one  of  them  was  smashed  utterly  to  piLes.  In  this  carri.ge  werJ  ^  u  T"  k  v  T*7”7  General  Gilmore  a.  may  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 

.  .  ..  .  .  r  .  .  ^  nMVHKfiitv  fnr  waft  hAlH  nn  linHftv  laftf  .  ...  .r.  .  .  .  %  _ i  vmelM 


»d  .t  l«.t  other,  .tlghtl,.  Th,  engin’.  cm.  o„  to  LTr4rT”.'"h'’;  I  <■>«  »«  >■••!!«»  -rf'."-*  >”  ?'*L .If  ‘‘S".  “T 


of  L,„n  A„  i„,o«.  oo  M.na.y  botth.  pro.  „ 

aojournea  nil  yesteraay.  thought  was  from  the  mother.  He  thought  the 

On  Tuesday  an  inquest  was  opened  on  the  body  of  Mr  Dennis,  wlio  mother  might  Lave  attempted  to  suffocate  ber  by  her  being  covered  by  j  r  •  MEXICO, 

was  not  killed  on  the  spot  but  died  at  hie  home,  at  Lynn,  of  injuries  a  pillow.  On  stripping  the  child  be  found  a  small  clean-cut  wound,  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz  was 

he  received.  After  one  or  two  witne.«ses  were  examined  for  the  purpose  half-an-inch  below  the  left  nipple.  He  put  on  some  plaster,  and  then  I  j  York  on  the  27th  uid  Havannah.  On  the  10th,  Mexico 

of  identification,  the  inquiry  was  adjourned  until  Monday.  The  juries  attended  to  the  mother.  There  was  no  haemorrhage  afterwards  from  declared  by  the  public  proclamation  of  the  Council  of  NoUbilities 
went  on  Tuesday  to  view  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened.  The  the  child;  but  she  afterwards  became  sick,  which  continued  with  ,o  ,n  empire  ;  the  throne  tendered  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of 
draaged  carriages  were  inspected,  and  the  engine  also.  Upon  the  en-  greater  or  less  violence  until  ber  death,  which  occurred  atent  half-past  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  accept,  the  Emperor  of  the 

gioe  wore  found  marks  indicating  that  the  bullock  had  certainly  been  twelve  on  Sunday.  Witness  thought  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  a  prend, ’,^as  implored  to  select  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  dignity, 
struck  and  no  doubt  killed  by  it.  At  the  place  where  the  train  came  razor,  as  he  found  one  on  the  bed.  The  vomit  was  of  a  dark  colour,  j  represented  as  being  greatly 

upon  the  bullock  there  is  a  four-rail  fence ;  but  at  the  place  where  the  but  not  blood.  Finding  the  child  was  dead,  he  sent  to  the  polire.  He  ^  ,1,^  remodelling  of  their  Government.  The  New  Yorh  Daily 

tram  came  to  a  stop  there  is  but  a  slanting  single  rail  fence,  not  much  had  made  a  post-mertem  examination,  and  the  only  external  injury  refusal  of  the  Archduke  Maximi- 

xnore  than  a  foot  high,  and  a  dry  dyke  between  the  railway  and  the  observed  was  the  one  of  which  be  had  spoken.  He  found  the  wound  Mexico,  Mr  Jerome  Bonai-arte  (Patlerroo), 

grazing  fields  by  the  side  of  the  railway.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  had  passed  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  there  was  a  corre-  be  petitioned  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  that 

the  hnllnrlr  inmngul  eliia  fan/.A  knIlnoVa  will  /In  AanAciallv  in  hot  SDOudinff  WOUnd  in  thfi  dianbrairm.  throiloh  which  the  stomach  pro-  _  /I  r 


the  bullock  jumped  this  fence,  as  bullocks  will  do  especially  in  hot  spoudiug  wound  in  the  diaphragm,  through  which  the  stomach  pro-  /t  r 

weather  and  when  the  water  supply  is  scanty.  According  to  the  latest  traded.  The  heart  was  pricked  on  one  side,  and  the  left  lung  was  so  FRANCE 

Acoounts  received  of  the  state  of  the  sufferers  no  further  deaths  have  compressed,  that  on  removing  a  portion  and  placing  it  in  water  it  sunk.  -  „  .  -  , .  uTk  j  »  knf 

occurred,  biit  the  condition  of  Miss  Jickling,  of  Lynn,  who  is  reported  The  cause  of  death  was  exhaustion  frem  the  displacement  of  the  stomach.  f  ®^®"‘"8  “7*  t  I“®  , 

to  have  both  her  legs  fractured,  is  very  criticaL  Miss  Battle,  of  Lynn,  The  unfortnnate  young  woman  was,  he  believed,  supplied  by  the  Pnnee  Gorteb^^  to  M.  de  Bndberg  makes  no  firwh  7*“®®“*  ‘ 

has  had  her  leg  amputated,  and  Miss  Cobb,  of  Lynn,  has  had  her  arm  gentleman  who  had  been  named,  with  every  comfort.  He  was  anxione  was  read  to  M^,  Drouyn  de  Lbuys  on  Tbu^ay.  We  nave 

factored,  and  is  much  contused.  Mrs  Batterbam  sustained  a  frac-  to  dissever  the  immoral  connection,  and  offered  her  a  hand»ome  legal  believe  that  France  ie  disposed  to  consider  that  t  ns  espa 

tured  elbow,  and  braised.  Miss  Southgate  was  also  mmh  bruised,  and  settlement  for  life.  Mr  Chappell  paid  witness  hi.  account.  He  Imd  intended  to  renew  with  F  ance,  the  atfeni|.t  inade  at  V  lenna  lo^r 

Miss  Masters  had  her  head  cut,  and  is  contused  about  the  body,  no  reason  to  suspect  that  through  any  neglect  of  that  genUeman  she  rate  the  Austrian  Government  Ironi  lU  allies,  me  replies  oi  me 


THE  EXAMtJfEK,  AUHtT8T  8<  18fe3. 


Poir»n  will  be  de^tched  Tcry  Bhortly,  and  will  contain  Identical 

of  thli  erenlng  Mja:  “Ptinco  Gortchakoff’*  reply  is 
oonrtoons  in  it*  langnage,  but  changes  nothing  In  the  real  state  of 
thing*.  Matter*  are  now  in  the  *ame  state  a*  ^trloosly.  It  is  still 
an  European  question  which  has  to  be  settled.  Prance  will  not  isolate 
herself  in  this  aflVdr.  Prince  Gortchakoff’*  despatch  seeks  to  give 
satisfaction  to  our  national  susceptibility,  bnt  does  not  weaken  the 
understanding  which  unites  us  to  Austria  and  England.” 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Emperor  will  review  the  army  of  Pari*  and 
the  National  Guard  on  Friday  next. 

THE  PE0P08KD  CONFERENCE  AT  FRANKFORT. 

Bskliw,  Aug.  7. — It  is  announced  from  Vienna  that  a  despatoh  had 
been  received  in  that  city  from  the  Prussian  Govenment  declining  the 
invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  a  conference  on  the  question 
of  reform  in  the  German  Confederation.  No  particulars  are  known, 
bnt  the  news  is  considered  reliable. 

Dbksdkh,  Aug.  7.— The  King  has  sent  an  answer  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  accepting  his  invitation  to  the  proposed  congress  of  German 
Princes  at  Frankfort. 

Stuttoardt,  Aug.  7. — The  King  of  Wnrtemburg  has  consented  to 
take  part  in  the  congress. 

ViKNHA,  Aug.  7. — The  Emperor  has  decided  that  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  shall  be  admitted  at  the  proposed  Conference. 

THE  POLISH  INSURRECTION. 

Berlin,  Aug.  7.— The  Neue  Prtu4$i$che  (Kreuz)  Zeitung  of  to-day 
publishes  the  following  despatch  :  ”  Warsaw,  Aug.  6,  Midnight. — The 
insurgents  have  made  signals  with  rocket*  before  the  gates  of  the 
city.  This  proceeding  has  spread  alarm  through  the  garrison. 
An  unimportant  engagement  has  taken  place  before  the  Mokatower 

Breslau,  Aug.  7. — The  Bretlautr  Zeitung  of  to-day  publishes  a 
despatch  from  yitcrwn  stating  that,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  St 
Petersburg,  a  Council  of  War  had  been  held  in  that  city.  At  its 
termination  a  notification  was  given  to  the  Warsaw  and  Vienna  Rail¬ 
way  Company  to  the  effect  that  for  the  space  Of  one  week  they  should 
Suspend  the  public  traffic,  and  prepare  all  their  carriages  for  the  con  • 
veyance  of  military. 

Stettin,  Aug.  7.— The  OtUee  Zext^mg  of  to-day  publishes  intelli¬ 
gence  from  Poland,  according  to  which  the  direction  of  the  insurrection 
is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy.  The  same  paper 
asserts  that  the  seat  of  the  National  Polish  Government  is  at  Paris,  and 
that  Prince  Czartoryski  is  at  its  head.  “His  party  has  been  ordered 
to  agitate  to  the  eflrct  that  ho  may  bo  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  ns 
soon  as  France  shall  have  declared  war  against  Russia.’* 

Cracow,  Aug.  7. — It  is  asserted  that  the  landed  property  of  Count 
Zamoyskl  has  been  confiscated  by  General  Mouravieff.  The  Russians 
ikere  defeated  by  the  insurgents  on  the  80th  of  July  near  Rsdom,  in 
palatinate  of  Lublin.  The  Russians,  under  the  command  of  Baum- 
nuten,  have  been  defeated  by  the  insurgents  Zielinski  and  GrzymalcA 
The  official  Russian  report  admits  the  defeat  of  the  Imperial  troops, 
but  states  that  the  number  of  insurgents,  amounting  to  2,000,  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  Russians. 

GREECE. 

CoREU,  Aug.  6. — The  Ionian  Parliament  baa  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  one  has  b^n  summoned,  to  meet  in  forty  days. 


SWITj^ERLAND. 

Berne,  Ang.  7. — An  Ultramontane  meeting  has  been  held  in  the 
canton  of  Aargan,  at  which  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  praying  for  a 
revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Endeavours  will  be  made  to 
obtain  60,000  signatures  to  it,  that  behig  the  number  necessary  to 
insure  its  being  taken  into  consideration. 

THE  PRINCIPALITIES. 

BuciiARCSt,  Ang.  7.— At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Widdin, 
Prince  Couza  has  permitted  some  Turkish  battalions  who  were  return¬ 
ing  from  Bosnia  to  Constantinople  to  pass  over  the  Roumaln  territory. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid,  Aug.  6. — It  is  asserted  that  the  electoral  circular  to  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  be  very  liberal  and  con¬ 
ciliatory. 

Herr  Kattb,  the  Prussian  Cbargd  d’Affaire*  {par  inUrim)  in 
London,  has  written  to  the  Timet^  denying  that  the  Order  alleged  to 
have  been  given  by  General  Von  Werder  to  General  Von  Waldersee 
(which  we  have  published  elsewhere)  had  been  sent.  The  Times, 
however,  adds  in  a  nots :  “According  to  information  which  we  have 
received  from  other  quarters,  the  order  referred  to  was  actually  issued, 
but  withdrawn  two  days  atterwards.” 

Another  Octraqb  in  a  Railway  Carriage. — At  the  Brighton 
Borough  Bench,  on  Wednesday,  James  Flnigan  was  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  assaulting  persons  in  a  railway  carriage  on  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.  It  appears  that  the  prisoner  went 
to  tlio  Swiss  Gardens,  at  Shoreham,  the  previous  day,  with  a  party  from 
London,  and  left  Shoreham  by  the  hall-past  ten  train  on  his  return 
journey  to  Brighton.  In  the  same  carriage  was  a  Mr  Barrow,  his  wife, 
and  a  gentloinan.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  Shoreham  station,  prisoner, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  the  lady,  commenced  taking  liberties  with  her, 
and  of  course  her  husband  resented  them  and  reprimanded  prisoner ; 
whereupon  Finigan  took  out  a  clasp  knife  and  attempted  to  stab  them 
both.  A  frightful  struggle  ensued  between  Finigan,  Barrow,  and  the 
other  gentleman,  and  ultimately  the  prisoner  was  got  down  on  to  the 
floor  of  the  carriage,  and  the  knife  wrested  from  his  grasp.  A  passen¬ 
ger  in  another  compartment  of  the  carriage  stated  that  his  attention 
was  attracted  by  loud  cries  of  “Murder”  and  a  violent  straggle;  and, 
looking  out  of  one  window  into  the  next,  he  saw  Finigan,  who  bore  the 
appearance  of  being  mad,  held  by  the  other  passengers.  They  were  all 
struggling  violently,  and  the  knife  was  glistening  in  the  dim  gleam 
of  light  thrown  out  by  the  carriage  lamp.  On  arriving  at  the 
Brighion  station  the  fact  was  communicated  to  the  railway  officials, 
and  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody.  The  magistrates  observed  that 
most  probably  the  offence  did  not  occur  within  the  borouglj  of  Brighton, 
and  tiicrefore  tliey  doubted  if  tlicy  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and  after  some  conversation  it  was  determined  that  tlie  prisoner  should 
be  remanded  for  tliC  attendance  of  some  of  the  county  magistrates. 


iljbituarjj. 

Her  Highness  the  Maharanee  Jendan  Koweb,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  of  the  Sikh^  and  the  mother  of  the 
Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  died  on  Saturday,  at  Abingdon  House,  Ken¬ 
sington. 


M*  Hehxt  F.  Forster,  of  ths  Fbreign  Office,  died  ou  Satnrdan  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year.  He  #»s  brother  of  Miyor-General  Forster,  military 
secretary  to  the  Dake  of  Cambridge.  He  had  been  away  from  duty  at 
the  Foreiipi  Office  tor  about  six  week*  owing  to  illness  arising  from 
disease  of  the  heart.  Od  Saturday  afternoon  his  attendant  left  him 
sitting  on  the  soft  in  tlie  drawing-room,  and  on  retorning  after  a  short 
absence  found  tliat  Mr  Forster  had  expired. 

Dr  Jambs  Ogilvt,  of  Coventry,  died  in  the  Isle  of  Man  last  week 
nnder  very  melancholy  oirenmstanoes.  On  the  9th  ult.  he  performed  n 
post  mortem  examination  at  the  barracks  on  the  body  of  a  soldier  who 
had  died  on  the  previous  day,  and  while  engaged  in  that  operation  re¬ 
ceived  a  slight  puncture  of  the  finger.  He  paid  no  attention  to  it  at 
the  time,  and  proceeded  on  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  symptoms  of  a  dangerous  nature,  directly  traceable  to 
the  puncture  of  the  finger,  exhibited  themselves.  The  symptom*  daily 
became  more  and  more  alarming  until  Dr  Ogilvy  expired,  the  disease 
defying  every  effort  that  medical  skill  conld  suggest  to  stop  it*  deadly 
course.  The  precise  cause  of  Dr  Ogilvy’*  death  was  phthisis,  the  effect 
of  phiegmonoua  erysipelas  of  the  arm,  extending  to  the  body;  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  fatal  puncture  of  the  finger. 

Drew,  the  Jockey,  died  on  Wednesday  at  the  Sumx  (>anty  Hos¬ 
pital,  Brighton,  having  met  with  a  fearfnl  accident  while  riding  Pellucid 
in  the  Marine  Plate  on  Tuesday  at  Brighton  races.  His  horse  struck 
into  the  heels  of  Topsy,  and  rolling  over  him  inflicted  such  dreadful 
ii\juries  upon  the  poor  fellow  that  he  had  to  bo  at  once  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  deaths  in  London  last  week  were  1,514,  a  high  rate  of 
mortality.  In  the  four  weeks  that  ended  the  25th  of  July  the  deaths 
were  snocessively  1,187,  1,287,  1.364,  1,452.  The  present  return, 
exceeds  the  average  by  230.  Scarlatina  appears  to  be  increasing.  It 
was  fatal  in  87  and  110  cases  in  the  two  previous  weeks,  and  last  week 
in  122.  The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  and  cholera  were  217,  and  were 
not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  the  previous  week.  In  the  corresponding 
week  of  1857  they  were  288  ;  in  that  of  1859  they  were  836.  Of  the 
217  cases  of  last  week  189  ocenrred  to  young  persons,  an  immense 
majority  of  whom  were  infants.  Of  16  deaths  referred  to  cholera, 
seven  were  those  of  adults. 


BIRTHS,— On  the  29th  ult..  the  Hon.  Mrs  C.  Lane  Fox,  of  a  daughter 
— On  the  4th  Inst.,  Lady  Catherine  Petre,  of  a  daughtor— On  the  80th 
ult.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Delm^  Radcliffe,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES.— On  the  28th  ult.,  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Clarke,  to  Georgina, 
daughter  of  the  late  Fulwar  Craven,  Esq.— On  the  29th  ult.,  W.  S.  M. 
D’ urban,  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  late  H.  Porter,  Esq. — On  the 
1st  inst,  G.  H.  Wayte,  Esq.,  to  Annie,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  M.P.— On  the  80th  ult.  Colonel  Aldworth,  to  Lady  Mary  C. 
Bernard,  eldest  daimhter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bandon— On  the 
30tU  ult,  R.  D.  G.  Price,  ICsq.,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T.  Powell 
—On  the  4th  inst.,  Capt  H.  F.  Davies,  Grenadier  Guards,  to  Ellen, 
daughter  of  J.  A.  Ilankey,  Esq. 

DEATHS.— Ou  the  I8th  ult.,  at  Dundrum,  A.  Baker,  Esq  ,  aged  80 — 
On  the  30th  ult,  Mr  Pulsford,  of  King  street,  St  James’s,  84— On  the 
28th  ult,  T.  Warden,  Esq.,  of  Ickenham,  83 — On  the  Slst  ult,  at  Speen- 
bill  lodge,  Berks,  R.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  81 — On  the  31st  ult ,  at  Brighton, 
Mrs  Carpenter,  87— On  the  1st  inst,  at  Camberwell,  Mrs  Blount,  90— On 
the  2nd  inst.,  at  Hornsey,  Mrs  Warner,  87 — On  the  Srd  ifist,  at  8  Corn¬ 
wall  villas,  Kentish  town,  W.  Bagster,  Esq.,  83 — On  the  8rd  inst.,  at  No. 
21  Bedford  Muare,  S.  Barker,  Esq.,  88 — On  the  4th  inst,  at  Liverpool, 
J.  Tipping,  Esq.,  88. 


Malvern  imperial  hotel.— 

The  new  csUblithmeat  at  Great  Malvern  contains 
upwards  of  100  bad-rooms,  has  all  the  improvements  of  the 
modern  Joint-itock  Hotel,  is  summnded  by  ornamental 
gardens,  snd  commstidt  unequalled  views  of  Worcester¬ 
shire  mad  the  adjoining  eounttn. 

The  proprietors  receive  lady  or  gentlemen  boarders  at 
the  rate  of  £8  lOs.  per  week. 

A  Teble  iTHOte  daily. 

The  Hotel  hes  excellent  stable*,  loose  boxes,  and  pad- 
doeks.  A  covered  way  conducts  the  visitors  from  the  rsU- 
way  station,  and  porters  attend  the  trains. 


New  theatre  royal,  adelphi. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr  B.  WEBSTKB. 
Extraordiaary  Attraction  I  The  Ghost  t  The  Ghost  1 1  the 
Adelphi  Ghostl !  I  and  Byron’s  Great  Burlesque  of  ILL- 
TREATED  IL  TROVATORK  every  evening. 

(te  Monday,  Ang.  10,  and  during  toe  weel^be  IRISH  TIGER. 
After  which  (at  8)  a  New  Drama,  in  Five  Tableaux,  entitled 
THE  HAUNTED  MAN  or  THE  GHOST’S  BARGAIN,  in 
wMeh  will  be  exhibited  Professor  Pepper's  adaptation  of  the 
great  spectral  illusion.  Messrs  J.  L.  Teole,  R.  Phillips, 
BUlington;  Mn  idfred  Mellon,  and  Mias  H.  Simms.  And 
ILL-TREATED  IL  TROVATORE.  Messrs  J.  L.  Toole, 
P.  Bedford,  R.  Phillipe ;  and  the  Sisten  Nelson  and  Mias 
K.  KeUy. 

Commence  at  Seven. 


ALFRED  MELLON’S  PROMENADE 

MM.  CONCERTS  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Corent  Garden,  will 
commence  on  MONDAY,  August  10.  Vocalist:  Mdlle 
Carlotta  Patti.  Band  of  nearly  100  Performers. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 


CONSUMPTION,  all  NERVOUS,  BILIOUS,  LIVER,  and 
STOMACH  COMPLAINTS,  in  every  stage,  are  only  agm- 
vated  and  accelerated  by  drugs  of  eveiy  description,  out 
perfectly  curable  by 

TAU  BARRY’S  HEALTH-RESTORING 

jL.}  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  as  proved  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  cases  which  bad  been  oonsidered  hopelesa.  We 
quote  a  few :  Cure  No.  62,914.  “  liige,  in  Belgium.  Dec.  38, 
1862. — 1  cannot  safflciently  express  my  gratitude  for  the 


Du  Barry’s  Rcvalenta  Arabics  Food,  after  the  medical  men 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  her  recovery  from  the  last  st^e 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  with  fearful  cough,  expectoration, 
ezhaastion,  spitting  of  blood,  perspirations,  holTow  cheeks, 
emaciated  to  a  skeleton.  'I  hough  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
she  looked  more  like  a  worn-out  ola  woman ;  this  was  Her 
condition  two  months  back.  Since  then  she  has  lived  on  Du 
Barry's  F(^,  snd  under  its  salutary  influence  all  those  horrid 


XTOLLOWAY’8  OINTMENT  and 

-LX  PILLS  — COMFORT  and  RELIEF.— All  afflicted 
with  outward  dlaeosea  may  find  their  beat  friand  in  tliesa 
well-known  ramediea.  The  Ointment  is  invaluable  in  skin 
affbetionA  ulcers,  bad  legs,  sore  breasts,  scrofulous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  the  many  scorbutic  complaints  so  apt  to  become 
hereditary.  In  all  chronic  and  constitutional  maladies 
Holloway's  Pills  should  be  administered  internally  while 
his  Ointment  is  applied  externally;  the  one  then  assists  the 
other,  and  as  the  outward  deformity  disappears  the  general 
taint  is  also  banished.  Holloway’s  treatment  ia  reliable, 
gentle,  purifying,  and  eminently  restorative.  In  old  ulcers, 
which  are  wearing  out  their  victims,  these  remedies  exert 
an  almost  magical  effi  ct  ;  the  ointment  cleans  tha  wound 
and  braces  its  lelaxad  Teasels— the  Pills  invigorate 
generally. 


MORE  GREY  HAI R.— 

i  V  ME  LA  NOGENE.— The  superlatire  Dye  of  DICQUE- 
MARE,  senior,  Rouen,  for  instantaneuuily  dying  iu  any 
■hade  of  colour  the  liair  and  the  beard,  without  danger  to  the 
•kin  and  free  from  smell.  Thia  dya  is  superior  to  all  that 
have  been  emplined  hitherto.  Mauufactory  at  Rouen,  Kne 
St  Nicholas,  39.  Depot  for  Loudon  at  Mr  ROBERT 
HOVENDEN’8,  6  Great  Marlborough  street  W. ;  and 67  and 
68  Crown  atreet,  Finsbury  square,  E.C. 


rpOUBISTS, — Travellers  about  to  under- 

J.  taka  Journeys  into  countries  where  Miasma  is  pre¬ 
valent,  will  do  well  to  provide  themaelres  with  Dr  I 
Matthias  Lang’s  Essentisl  Spirit  of  Melissux,  which  is  a 
peribct  preventive  of  that  dread  disease,  lu  invlgoratiDR 
powers  and  restorative  eSbcti  cannot  be  too  highly 
esteemed.  Sold  in  Is.  fid.  and  9s.  bottles,  wholesale  and 
retail,  by  Butler  and  Crispe,  Chemists  to  the  Royal  Family 
4  Chespside,  corner  cf  St  PiiuI’a  London;  and  respecUbU 
Chemists  throughout  the  country.  Wholesale  depot.  Telfer 
and  Co,,  II  St  John  eourt.  Snow  hill.  ' 

DEBILITY;  its  Causes  and  Cure. 

See  Extra  Doable  Number  of  Health,  post  free  for  aix 
aUauM,  from  Health  Office,  6  Racquet  court.  Fleet  streeS 
LoDoon,  and  oil  Booksellers.  ’ 

T^R  KAHN’S  SPLENDID  ANATOMI- 

MUSEUM,  top  of  the  Uaymarket  Open 
DtJly  from  Twelve  till  Ten.  Adroiasion  Is.  Consultation* 
from  II  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  at  the  private  rooms  attached  to  tha 
|Ct>ssiun«  also  by  letter. 


de  Police.’’— Cure  No.  48,270.  Mr  Jamca  ^^rta,  of  Framley, 
Surrey,  of  thirty  yeara’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  liver 
derangement,  auu  partial  deafuesA — Cure  No.  47,121.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Jacobs,  of  extreme  nervousness,  indigestion, 
gatherings,  low  spirits,  and  nervous  fancies.— Cure  No.  64,816. 
The  Rev  James  T,  Campbell,  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  “  of  iudi- 


medical  treatment’’ — In  tins,  lib., 2a.  9d.;  21b..  4a  6d. ;  61b., 
Ha. ;  121b.,  22a. ;  241b.,  40a— Barry  du  Barry  and  Co.,  No.  77 
Regent  atraet  London;  also  at  61  Gracechurch  street; 
4  Chespside ;  63  and  160  Oxford  street ;  54  Upper  Baker 
street. 


DINNEFORD’S 
PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

has  been,  during  twenty-five  yean,  emphatically  sanctioned 
by  the  Medical  Profession,  and  universally  accepted  by  the 
Public,  as  the  best  Remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION, 
and  ■•  a  mild  Aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  Ladies  and  Children.  When  combined  with  the 
ACIDULATED  LEMON  SYRUP,  it  forma  an  agreeable  EITer- 
veacing  Draught,  in  which  ita  Aperient  qualities  are  much 
increased.  During  Hot  Seasons  and  in  Hot  Climates  the 
AzouLAA  use  of  this  simple  and  elegant  remedy  has  bron 
found  highly  beneficial,  it  ia  prepared  (in  a  state  of  perfect 

ruritv  and  of  uniform  strength)  by  UINNEFORD  and  Co., 
72  New  Bond  street,  Loudon ;  and  sold  by  all  respectable 
Chemists  throughout  the  World. 

TOURISTS  AND  TRAVELLERS 
Exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  and  heated 
particles  of  dust  will  And 

ROWLANDS’  KALYDOR,  a  most  re¬ 
freshing  preparation  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling 
the  cloud  of  langour  and  relaxation,  allaying  all  heat  and 
irritability,  and  immediately  afl'ording  the  pleasing  sensation 
of  restored  elaaiicity  and  healthiui  state  of  the  skin. 
Freckles,  tan,  spots,  pimple*,  flushes,  and  discoloratiout 
are  eradicated  by  its  application  ;  and  in  cases  of  sunburn, 
or  stings  ot  insccu,  iu  virtues  hare  long  been  acknowledged. 
Price  4a  6d.  and  8s.  fid.  per  bottle. 

The  heat  of  suininer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dry¬ 
ness  to  tha  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be 
completely  obviated  by  the  use  of 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 
a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation;  and,  as 
an  invigorator  and  beantifler  of  the  Hair,  beyond  all 
precedent. 

Sold  by  A.  ROWLAND  and  SONS,  20  HATTON 
GARDEN,  and  bv  Cbeniiats  and  Perfumers. 

Ask  for  ROWLANDS’  ’’  Articles. 


nORALIUM  SILEX,  an  entirely  new 

subsunce  for  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH,  which  will 
neither  discolour  nor  decay,  remaining  Arm  in  the  mouth, 
from  one  to  a  complete  set,  without  spiinga,  wires,  or  any 
vuible  attachment.  It  gives  the  greatest  support  to  all 
loose  or  tender  teeth,  and  answer*  most  perfectly  the  pur¬ 
pose*  of  mastication  and  articulation.  No  painful  operation 
required.  Prepaied  only  by  Mr  ALFRED  JONES,  Sur- 

tron -Dentist  to  their  late  ILII.  the  Princess  Aagusta,  the 
luebess  of  Gloucester,  the  late  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  ex- 
Royal  family  of  France,  Ac.  At  home  from  eleven  till 
four.  No  connexion  with  any  person  In  the  same  profes¬ 
sion.— No.  64  Grof  venor  street,  Grosrenor  square. 


STARCH  MANUFACTURERS 

TO  THE  FBIIfCESS  OF  WALES- 

OLEKFlRLl)  STARCH. 

USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND  AWAROEO  THE  PRIZE  KEOAL,  1862* 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlen,  fcc.,  8te. 
WOTHERSPOON  and  CO.,  Glasgow  and  London. 

SAtJCE.-L£A  AND  PERRINS’ 

WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

This  delicious  condiment,  pronounced  by  Connoisseurs 

"THE  ONLY  GOOD  SAUCE," 
is  prepared  solely  by  Lka  and  Fzaeins. 

The  Public  are  reapectfdlly  cautioned  against  worthless 
imitations,  and  should  see  that  Lsa  and  PzaaiMs’  Names 
are  on  Wrapper,  Label,  Bottle,  and  Stopper. 

ASK  FOR  LEA  AND  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

*,*  Sold  Wholesale  and  for  Export,  by  the  Proprietors, 
W'orcester;  Messrs  CaossR  and  Blackwell;  Messrs 
Barclay  and  Sons,  London;  8tc.  Ac.;  and  by  Grocers  and 
Oilmen  universally. 

CAPTAIH  WHITE’S  ORIENTAL 
PICKLE,  CURRY  or  MULLIOATAWHY 
PASTE, 

Curry  Powder,  and  Curry  Sance,  may  be  obtained  from  all 
Sauce  Vendors,  and  wholesale  of 

CROSSE  A  BLACKWELL,  Purveyors  to  the  Queen, 
SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

CHEAP  AND  GOOD  WINES. 

Offliy’s  and  Cockburm’b  Port,  40*. ;  Shbbbibs, 
from  18*. ;  and  Clarbts,  14*. 

To  be  obtained  pure  and  cheap  of  the 

IMPERIAL  WINE  COMPANY, 

Which  Imports  the  choicest  Wines,  and  sells  to  the  Public  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Crllaks — Marylebone  Court  House.  W. 

Stoke*  and  OrriCES— 314  Oxford  street.  W, 

Bottling  Vaults- 15  John  street,  Crutched 
Inara,  E.C,  London. 


TURTLE.-McCALL’S  WEST  INDIA. 

Superior  quality,  prepared  by  new  process.  Flavour  un- 
turpawed.  Beal  Turtle  Soup,  quarts,  10s.  8d. ;  pints,  5*.  6d. : 
J  ^'**.*'P*sk  •nd  Callipee,  10s.  6d.  per  pound. 

Sold  by  leading  Oil  and  luliaa  Warehousemen,  Wholesale 
Chemists,  and  others. 

J.  McCALL  and  CO., 

PROVISION  STORES,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  N.E. 

,•  .**  Medal  for  Patent  Process  of  Preserving  Pro- 

vision*  without  overcooking,  whereby  freshness  and  flavour 
trt  retained. 


BORWICK’S  BAKING  POWDER 

For  Bread,  Pastry,  and  Puddings. 

The  Queen’s  Private  Baker  says 

"  It  ia  a  most  useful  invention.” 

Capt.  AUen  Young,  of  the  Arctic  Yacht  “Fox,”  states  that 
“  It  keeps  well  and  answer*  admirably.” 

E.  HamUton,  Esq.,  M.D,  P.SJL,  observes  that 

“  It  i*  mneh  better  for  raising  Bread  than  Yeast,  and  much 
more  whMeaome.” 

Sold  everywhere,  but  tee  that  you  get  “  Boxwicx’s.” 


FIRSTSTEPSin  DRAWING.— 

Parts  1  to  20  are  now  ready.  As^finple  collection  free 
by  Post,  on  receipt  of  3s.  8d.  in  Stamps.  This  work  should 
be  plac^  in  the  hands  of  erery  child.  To  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Stationers ;  at  the  National  Society’s  Deposl- 
tora,  Westminster,  or  Wholesale  of  the  Publisher, 

Victor  Delarne,  10  Chandos  street,  Covent  garden,  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE. — Communication 

by  STEAM  to  INDIA,  AUSTR.tLIil,  kc  ,tiS  EGYPT. 
—The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGA- 
TION  COMPANY  BOOK  PASSENGERS  and  RECEIVE 
CARGO  and  PARCELS  at  their  LONDON  OFFICE,  for 
GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  CEYLON,  MADRAS, 
CALCUTTA,  THE  STRAITS,  aud  CHINA,  by  their  Steamer* 
leaving  SouthauiDlon  on  the  4th  and  20tb  of  every  month. 
For  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  TOMBAY. 
by  those  of  the  12th  and  27th  of  each  month*  and  for 
MAURITIUS,  REUNION,  KING  GEORGE'S  SOUND, 
HELKOURNE,.and  SYDNEY,  by  the  Steamers  leaving  South¬ 
ampton  on  the  2(lth  of  every  month. 

for  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Office*,  122 
Leadenhail  street;  E.C.,  l^ndon;  or  Oriental  place,  South¬ 
ampton. 


KEATING’S  PERSIAN  INSECT  DESTROYINO 
POWDER. 

For  which  a  Prise  Medal  was  awarded  to  Uie  Producer  at  the 
lnteru»tionsl  Exhibition,  1863. 


species  of  insect. 

Sportsmen  will  find  this  an  invaluable  remedy  for  destroy¬ 
ing  Fleas  in  their  Dogs,  as  also  Ladies  for  their  Pet  Dogs. 
It  it  perfectly  harmless  iu  its  nature,  and  may  be  used  wUh 
perfect  safety. 

Sold  in  jMtekets  Is..  2s.  6d.,  and  4a.  6d.  each,  or  post  free 
for  14  or  36  poetage  stamps,  by  THOMAS  KEATING, 
Chemist,  79  St  Paul's  churchyaiti,  London,  E.C. 

Take  notice,  each  genuine  packet  bears  the  alKive  name 
and  addresA  Sold  by  all  Agents  for  Keating  s  Cough 
Loiepgea. 

E  E  T  H. — Patent  T04.  Aug.  1856 — 

As  shown  at  the  Internatiohal  Exhibition,  Clasa  17-— 
Messrs  LEWIN  MOSELEY  and  SONS  direct  attention 
to  their  Gum-Coloured  Enamelled  BASE  for  ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH,  and  their  complete  system  of  painless  dentistry. 
Teeth  from  8a. ;  Seta,  6,  8,  10,  and  15  guineas.  SO  Bernere 
street,  Oxford  atreet,  W.  Established  IraO.  For  the  efficacy 
and  snccesa  of  this  system,  vide  *  Lancet.' 

E  E  T  H.  —  Mr  EPHRAIM 

i  MOSKLT’S  INVENTION.— Secured  by  Lettera 
Patent,  dated  December,  ISsS.-ARTlKlClAL  TEETH,  to 
laat  a  lifetime,  are  made  and  fitted  in  a  few  hours,  without 
pain  or  extraction,  on  chemically  prepared  India-rubber,  the 
colour  of  the  gums,  to  which  they  are  self-adhering ;  no  wires 
or  fastenings  required.  They  defy  detection,  and  afford  an 
amount  of  comfort  unattainable  by  the  use  of  any  other 
material.  CONSULTATIONS  FREE. -9  GROSVENOR 
STREF:T,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE.-No  connexion  with  any 
one  of  the  same  name. 


excrnciating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rhenmatiam  is  quickly 
relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  Medicine, 
BLAIR’S  GOUT  and  RHKU.MAIIC  PlLIiS. 

Ttiey  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during 
their  use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking 
any  vital  port. 

Sold  at  Is.  l)d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  Box  by  all  Medicine 
Vendors. 


INDIGESTION.— M  ORSON’S  PEP- 

SINE  WINE,  containing  the  digestive  principle  prepared 
from  fresh  calves’  stomachs,  combing  with  a  ricti  Stomachic 
wine,  ia  a  perfectly  palatable  form  for  administering  this 
popular  remedy  for  w^  digestion. 

Mairafeetared  by  T.  Moreen  and  Son,  l9  aiid  4ff  South¬ 
ampton  row,  HuiseU  square,  W.C.,  in  botUtie  at  Ss.,  6*.,  and 
10*.  each. 
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SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO  PLATE 


/^UTFITs,  for  all  01iw«»,  all  Ages,  and 
yj  ■BCHttatet, 


fhe  quarterly  review, 

X  CCXXV^II,  u  pnblitiied  THIS  DAY. 

,  CONTEMTS: 

I.  Antria. 

.IL  Natural  History  of  the  Bible, 
in.  Glacial  Theories. 

IV.  Onr  Colonial  System. 

V.  WashinKton  IrviiiK. 

VI.  Modern  Spiritnalism. 

VII.  The  Nile— African  Discoreries. 

VIII.  Sacred  Trees  and  Flowers. 

IX.  Rome  as  H  is. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  street. 


19  QrbAT  MARLBOROeoa  STKMWt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

HEW  WORKS. 


CHttttes,  at 


E.  MOSES  fc  SON  S. 


amal^matcd.on  chemical  and  aeientiftc  prindplet,  almoal  to 
the  PvUy  and  whiteness  of  Silrer,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Ele^ro  Silrcring,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced, 
d  ™*Vut  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 


EADY-MADE  and  BESPOKE 

CLOTHING,  for  all  ClassejL  and  aU  Ages,  at 


Elect.  Plid.; 
Fiddle  Ptn.  I 


Pattern. 


iHE  celebrated  “INDISPENS¬ 
ABLE"  SVIT,  strongly  recommended  fbr  Tonrists 
Ezenrsionista,  from  90#.,  at 

E.  MOsis  A  SON’S. 


Per  Dozen. 
Table  Forks.. 
Dessert  Forks 
Table  .'>poons. 
Dessert  Spna 
Tea  Spoons... 


FRANXE.  By  0.  T.^wth,  Esq.  Hlnstrated  by  the 
Hon.  Eliot  Yoaaa,  M.P.  1  rol.,  16s  ^ 

"  If  Mr  Lowth’s  conrersation  is  oely  half  as  gwd  as  hk 
bwk,  he  roust  be  a  rery  charming  acqasintanec.  The  ert 
of  gossipping  in  his  style,  nerer  wearying  the  liatener  yat 
perpetually  conreying  to  him  ralnable  information  ia  a  Tory 
rare  one,  and  he  posaessca  it  in  perfection.  No  one  will  qnit 
his  Tolnme  without  feeliag  that  he  understands  Brittany  and 
La  Vendee.’’— Spectator. 

LORD  WILLIAM  LENNOX’S  FIFTY 

YEARS'  BIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCE.HCES.  SroU. 
"  We  are  nleaaed  to  acknowle^  the  entertainment  we 
hare  derired  from  these  amusing  rohiraes— abounding  in 
anecdote  and  fnll  of  kindlr  feeling.  Intimately  atsocutM 
with  nearly  all  the  men  of  wit  and  fashion  of  the  present 


This  day  ia  published,  price  Ct., 

IHE  NORTH  BRITISH  REVIEW. 

NO.LXXVII.  August  1863. 

CORTERTS : 

1.  Borer  CollariL 
1  Wilson’s  Pre-Wstoric  Man. 

8.  Thomas  de  Quincey — Qrare  tnd  Gay. 

4.  Henra  St  John  and  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

6.  The  Education  and  Management  ut  the  Im^cilc. 

6.  The  West  Highlands  of  Scotland. 


UVENILE  CLOTHING  in  great 

rariety.  for  all  Classes,  at 

E.  MOSES  It  SON’S, 


7®*- ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Serrices, 
70s.  to  900s. ;  Corner  Dishes,  46  16t.  the  Set  of  Four  j  Cake 
l^keta,  85s.  to  60t. ;  and  erery  Article  for  the  Table,  as  in 
surer. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  ERDAL 
TO  NEW. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their 
superior  method  of  ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which 
process  goods,  howerer  old,  can  be  re-sllrertd  equal  to  new. 
— Estimatea  giren  for  rc>piating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  beat  quality,  warranted  not  to 


OSIEET  and  DRAPERY,  for  all 

Cltsaea,  and  all  Ages,  at 

E.  MOSES  It  SON'S. 


ATS  and  CAPS,  for  all  Classes, 

all  Ages,  at 

E.  MOSES  fc  SON’S. 


century,  Lord  William  liCnnoi  baa  met  with 
all  his  life,  and  bis  reminiscences  show  that  lie  wu  worthy 
of  sharing  H.’’— Examiner. 

TRAVELS  on  HORSEBACK  in 

MANTCHU  TARTARYi  being  a  Summer's  Ride  bCTond 
the  Great  Wall  of  China.  By  uEOBoa  Flbmiro.  Royal 
Sro,  with  Map  and  50  Ulastrations. 

”  Mr  Fleming’s  narratire  is  a  most  charming  one.  He 
hu  an  untrodden  region  to  tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it 
and  iu  people  and  their  ways  Lite-like  descriptioas  are 
interspersecl  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legeuds,  and 
stories  of  adrenture,  rerealing  no  common  artistic  pWer.” 
Spectator. 

DR  MOUAT’S  ADVENTURES  and 

RESEARCHES  among  the  ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS. 
Sto,  with  Ulastrations,  16s. 

"Dr  Mount’s  rolnme  will  be  welcome  to  rery  niaiiy 
reason  of  the  strange  information  with  which  it  tboondu.  1% 
is  both  amusing  and  inatrnctire.’’— Examiner. 

A  LADY’S  VISIT  to  MANILLA  and 

JAPAN.  By  KftVk.  D’A.  1  rol.  with  Ilhistrations. 
i  lJust  ready. 

The  LIFE  of  EDWARD  IRVING, 

lUnstratcd  by  liis  Journal  and  Correspondence.  By 
Mrs  OLirHANT.  .Second  Edition,  Rerised,  8  rots. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  MISTRESS  and 

MAID.  Hy  the  Anthor  of  *  John  HaHfaz,  Qentleman.’ 
Forming  the  new  rolnme  of  *  Horst  and  Blackett'a 
Standaiti  Library.'  Illoatrated  by  Millais,  6s.,  bonnd. 
"A  good,  wholesome  book,  gneetally  written,  and  at 
pleasant  to  read  as  it  ia  instmetire.’’— Athenaeum. 


OOTS  and  SHOES,  for  all  Classes,  and 

)  all  Ages,  ai 

E.  MOSES  fc  SON’S. 


come  loose  in  the  bundles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen .  £U  16  0  £10  0  £18  0 

1  Pair  Canrers..  046  056  069 

Messrs  SLACK  hare  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their 


The  suspension  bridge 

CLIFTON,  BRISTOL. 

DAT,  price  4d.,  by  Post  6d. 


The  BUILDER  of  THIS 

, -  -J..  contains:  Fine  View  and  Pago 

of  DeUils  of  the  Suspension  Bridge,  Clifton— Metropolitan 
Railway  and  Street  Commnnications — '*  Italianesque  ’’  and 
’*  Gothicesque  ”  Roman  Sepulchres  —  Street-sweeping  by 
Steam  —"  >ea  Defences  "—The  Buildings  of  Bishop  Gundnlph 
—Sanitary  Condition  of  Cardiff— Archwological  Bxeurtiona— 
City  Court  of  Sewers— Building  Items— The  Sailors'  Home, 
Ix>ndon  Docks— Rochester  Old  Bridge— Patents— Church- 
buildinc  News— SehooI-bnildinE  News,  kc. — Office,  1  York 
street.  Corent  garden ;  and  all  ^ksellers. 


£.  MOSES  and  SON, 

London  Houses; 

164.  166,  166,  167.  Minories;  8.3,  84, 86,  86,  87.  88,  and  89, 
,  Aldgate. 

606,  607,  506,  New  Oxford  street ;  1,  3, 8.  Hart  street. 
137, 1^  ToUenhqm-conrt  road ;  TSi,  Euston  road. 
Country  Establishments' 

Sheffield  and  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

The  Establishments  arc  closed  erery  Friday  Erening  at 
sunset  until  Saturday  Evening  at  sunset,  when  business  ia 
resnmed  until  Eleven  o’clock. 

All  Articles  are  marked  the  lowest  prices  in  plain  flgnres. 
Any  article  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the 
money  returned. 

List  of  Prices  with  Rules  for  self-meaanremrat.  Fashion 
Card,  and  onr  pamphlet,  ‘  Gossip  on  Dress,’  gratia  and  post 
free. 


Second  Edition,  much  Enlarged,  post  8vo.,  cloth,  6f ., 

rENTONE,  the  RIVIERA,  CORSICA, 

L  and  BIARRITZ  as  WINTER  CLIMATES.  By  J. 


Henst  Beitnet,  M.D. 

"In  addition  to  the  farther  experience  of  the  Mentonian 
climate,  which  another  year’s  residence  in  it  has  given  the 
aathor,{and  which  mables  him  not  only  to  speak  more  posi- 
tivelv  as  to  its  beneficial  influenes  on  phthisical  patients  than 
he  ^id  before,  but  also  has  given  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  fuller  knowledEC  of  the  pathological  conditions  which  arc 
best  fitted  to  profit  hj  a  resort  to  it,  he  has  added  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  value  of  his  work  as  a  bandiamk  for  visitors,  by 
the  notea  on  the  physical  features  and  natnral  histoi^  of  the 
locality  which  he  has  introduced  into  it.’’— Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. 

John  Chnrchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  street. 


BEDSTEADS.  BATHS,  and  LAMPS. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has  SIX  LARGE  SHOW- 
ROOMS  devoted  exclnsively  to  the  SEPARATE  DISPL.AY  of 
Lamps,  Baths,  and  Metallic  Bedsteads  The  stock  of  each  is 
at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and  most  varied  ever  snbmitt^ 
to  the  public,  and  marked  at  prices  proport>anate  with  tlioss 


HJ.  and  D.  NICOLL,  COURT 

.  TAILORS,  Jte,  114,  116,  118,  and  120  REGENT 
6TR££T  W  • 

’  22’CORNHILL.  E.C.,  LONDON  ;  AWD 
10  ST  ANN’S  SQUARE,  MANCHESTER. 

For  Gentlemen  visiting  the  Sea-side.  Tourists,  or  for  Shoot¬ 
ing,  the  NeglM  Suit  of  the  “  Nicoll  Cheviot  "  will  be  found 


I  that  have  tended  to  make  his  establuhment  the  most  distiu- 
gnished  in  this  country. 

Bedsteads,  from .  Its.  6d.  to  £20  Os.  each. 

Shower  Baths,  from .  8s.  Od.  to  £6  Os.  each. 

Lamps  (Moderateor),  from...  6s.  Od.  to  £8  lOs.  each. 

(All  other  kinds  at  tbe  same  rate.) 

Pore  Colts  Oil .  4s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  GENERAL 

FURNISHING  1RON.MUNGER,  by  appointment 
to  H.K.H.  the  PaiNCE  of  Wales,  sends  a  CAIALUQUE 
gratis,  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  500  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  bis  iliimited  Stock  of  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro- 
Plate,  Nickel  Silver,  and  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Dish 
Covert,  Hot-water  Dishes,  Stoves.  Fenders,  Marble  Chimney- 
pieces,  Kitchen  Ranges,  Lamps,  Gaseliers,  Tea  Trays,  Urns, 
and  Kettles,  Clocks,  Table  Cutlery,  Baths,  Toilet  Ware, 
Turnery,  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Bedding  Bedroom 
Cabinet  Furniture,  kc.,  with  Lists  of  Prices,  and  Plans  of  the 
Twenty  large  Show-Rooms,  at  39  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  Ia,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London. 


ARRIAGE  TROUSSEAUX 

and  INDIA  OUTHTS. 


'Christian  and  Rathbone 
respectfully  solicit  an  Inspection  of  their  Extensive  and 
Rechercbd  Stock,  combining  Parisian  taste  with  that  cxcel- 
lenee  and  durability  of  material  for  which  their  House  has 
been  noted  for  upwards  of  70  years. 

Christian  and  Rathbone,  11  Wigmore  street,  London,  W. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS. 

MABY  LYNDSAY.  By  the  Lady 

Emily  Porsoivbt.  S  voIs. 

"This  story  is  interesting  and  enthralliuj 


throughout. 

,  _ _  I. 

"  An  original  and  graceful  atory.  Tlie  character  of  Mary 
Lyndaay  is  moat  beantifnlly  and  nobly  ooaeeived.'’— John  BolL 

LOST  and  SAVED.  By  the  Hon. 

Mn  Morrou,  FOU  RTH  EDITION,  with  a  Letter  from 
the  Author,  8  vole. 

"  A  novel  of  rare  excellence,  freah  in  Us  thonrtt,  subtle  in 
its  character  painting,  and  witn  a  bnve  soul  spewng  through 
U.  it  is  Mrs  Norton’s  best  prose  work.’’— Exansiner. 

V  E  B  0  N  I  A.  3  YOU. 

THBEE  LIVES  in  ONE.  3  voli. 

"  Among  tbe  merits  of  this  novel  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
orinnalily  and  a  oonaiderable  power  of  portraying  aharacter.’* 


YISITnrO  AND  WEDDING  CARD  3 

ENGRAVED  AHD  PRINTED, 

By  first-class  workmen,  at 

LIMBIRD’S,  344  STRAND, 

OPPOSITE  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

Wedding  Stationery,  Heraldic  Engravinu,  Die  Sinking, 
Plates  for  Marking  Linen.  Books,  kc. 

UMBIRiyS,  344  STRAND.  W.C. 


Dent,  chbonometeb,  watch, 

and  CLOCK  MAKER  by  tpecial  appointment  to  HER 
MAJESTY  the  QUEEN  and  H.R.H.  the  PKlNCE  of  WALES, 
and 

XAKBK  or  TRX  aUKAT  CLOCK  fOU  THl  HOCaiS  Of 
FAKLIAMINT  , 

Invites  attention  to  the  superior  workmanship  and  ele- 
jrance  of  design  of  his  extensive  Stock  of  Watches  and 
Drawing-room  Clocks. 

Ladies*  Gold  Foreign  Watches  -  •  -  -  8  Guineas. 

Gentlemen’s  do.  da  -  -  •  •  10  „ 

Ladies'  or  Gentlemen’s  Gold  English  Lever  do.  18  „ 

Strong  Silver  Lever  Wstehes  -  -  -  -  6  ,, 

Gentlemen’s  Gold  Compensation  Balance 
Watches  -  --  ----dO,, 

Silver  do.  do.  -  -  25  „ 

Marine  Chronometers  -----  35  ,, 

Gold  and  Silver  Pocket  Chronometers,  Astronomical, 
Turret,  and  Bracket  Clocks  of  every  description.  An  elegant 
assortment  of  London-made  Fine  Gold  Albert  and  Guard 
Chains,  ke. 

Dknt,  61  Strand  (ailjoining  Contts’s  Rank)  •  34  and  35 
Royal  Exchange ;  and  at  tbe  Clock  and  Marine  Compasi 
Factory,  Somerset  Wharf,  Strand,  London. 


HAND-MADE  SHIRTS, 

UNEQUALLED  for  ACCURACY  of  FIT,  FABRIC,  and 
WORK,  are  made  to  Measure  by 
Mrs  LIMBIRD,  Practical  Shirt  Maker, 

S44  STRAND,  OPPO.SlTE  WATERLOO  BRIDGE, 
Six  for  42s.,  S6s.,  and  S3s. 


THl  ONLY  OFFICI  WHOBl  BONDS  AND  POLICIXS  OF 
aUARANTlB  ASI  AOCBPTID  BT  THB  TRBABDBT,  CUS¬ 
TOMS,  IBLAIfD  BBTBMUB,  OBNIRAL  POST  OFFICB,  WAB, 
ADMIRALTY,  HOMB,  OOLOMIAIj,  INDIA  AND  OTHBR 
SOTIRNMBNT  D1PARTMBNT8. 

The  EUROPEAN  ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 

DiBKCToaa  in  London. 

Henry  Wickham  Wickham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

John  Cheetham,  Esq.,  Stalybridge. 


VICISSITUDES  of  a  GENTLEWOMAN. 

"  A  pleaaaDt  tale,  naturally  told." — Sun. 

"  There  ia  all  the  iatereat  of  a  story  wholly  original  about 
'  this  work  It  is  fhll  of  pleasant  and  stirring  incidente.  wbieh 
will  be  tore  to  attraet  tne  reader's  attention." — John  Bull. 

CHURCH  and  CHAPEL.  By  the 

Author  of  *  No  Church,’  ‘  Owen :  a  Waif,’  ke.  B  vola. 

"  Thk  novel  snstaius  the  credit  of  the  author's  previous 
works.  It  iaa  story  of  well-suatainad  interest. ’’-Atheumum. 

RESPECTABLE  SINNERS.  By  Mrs 

Bkothrbton,  Author  of  ‘  Artbnr  Brandon.’  3  rols. 

"  *  Rn^ctable  Sinnera’  is  very  clever.  Tbe  style  is  bright 
and  lively.  It  Is  a  readable  entertaining  book."— Athenmia. 

LEFT  to  THEMSELVES.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Couate  Oeeflrev,’  ke.  8  vola.  [Just  ready. 


A  CCIDENTS  bv  ROAD,  RIVER,  c 

IV.  RAILWAY. 

ACCIDENTS 

In  fhe  Field,  the  Streets,  or  at  Home,  may  be  provided 
a  PoBcy  of  tne 


RAILWAY  PASS] _  _ 

64  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

£1M,(XX)  has  been  already  paid  aa 
COMPENSATION 

FOR  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

In  76  Fatal  Cases,  and  6,680  Cases  of  Personal  Injury. 
Ratea  and  farther  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  Rail 
way  Stations,  of  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Head  Office, 
64  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Railway  Passengera’  Assurance  Company, 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament,  1849. 


QUPERIOE  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 

lO  TUKE.— Fifty  sets  of  Dining  Tables,  and  sixty  Side¬ 
boards  of  elegant  design,  also  an  immense  variety  of  Dining¬ 
room  Chairs,  with  tlic  prices  marked  in  plain  figures,  are 
BOW  on  view  in  the  Show  Rooms  of  Messrs  DKUCE  and  Co., 
68,  G9,  and  98  Baker  street — N.  B.  90  Easy  Chairs  and 
Settees,  and  100  fashionable  Wardrobes  to  select  from. 
A  warranty  for  twelve  months  is  given.  Down  Quilts, 
9a  6d.  each. 


TOURISTS,  PEDESTRIANS,  and  RIFLEMEN, 

iSbould  not  fail  to  purchase  the 

PATENT  YOKE  KNAPSACK, 

Light— watertight— perfect— cheap. 

MANUFACTURBD  ONLY  BY  TBB  PATBNTBBS, 

8.  W.  SILVER  and  CO., 

Contractora  to  the  London  Rifle  Brigade,  kc.  kc.,  _  _  _  _  __  _  _  _  _ _ 

66  and  67  CORNHILL,  and  8  and  4  BISH0PS6ATE,  and  Galle'rin'of  Messra  DHUCE  and  Co..  68, '68,' and  fiS  Baker 
WORKS,  SILYERTOWN  (opposite  H.  M.  Dockyard),  street,  Portman  square.  A  Servant'!  Bed-room  completely 

WOOLWICH.  furnished  for  84s.,  including  Crockery. — N.B.  90U  Wardrobes 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESFEARE, 
This  day  is  published,  Tolnme  II,  8vo,  cloth,  pries  KM.  M., 

THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Edited  by 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  CLARK,  BLA., 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  Collega,  and  Public  Orator  iB 
the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and 

WILLIAM  ALOIS  WRIGHT,  M.A., 

Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

•  •  Yol.  IIL  completing  the  Comedies,  will  bs  pabliaksd 
on  November  96. 

Msemillaa  and  Co.,  Cambridga  and  London- 


NORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

Aecamolated  and  InTeatad  Fonda,  £8,198,898. 
Annual  Rarenae,  £128,40L 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  granted  both  at  Uume  and  in  Foreign  Countries  | 
on  the  most  liberal  terms.  I 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Every  facility  offered  to  Inaurera. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Profiu  divided  among  the  Insurers 


Heal  and  son’s  illustrated 

CATAI/>GUE,  containing  Designs  and  Pricea  of  100 
Bedateade,  aa  well  as  of  160  different  articles  of  Bedroom 
F'arnitnre,  sent  free  by  Post  HEAL  and  SUN,  Bedstead, 
Bedding  and  Bedroom  Furniture  Manufactarera,  196  Tot¬ 
tenham  court  road,  W. 


CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and 

ORMOLU  for  DINING  ROOM  and  LIBRARY. 
Candelabra,  Moderator  Lai^a,  in  Bronze,  Ormoin,  China 
and  Glaai.  Statuettes  in  ^rian.  Vases  and  other  Orna- 
menta. 

Osier,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. :  .. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  PROSPECIUS,  sho^g  the 
sdvantages  of  the  bonus  system,  nuy  J>«  appliMtion  to 

^  SAMUEL  INOALL,  Actuary. 


EDWARDS’  GREEK  DELEOTUf. 

Greek  DELECTUSj  op,  First 

Leisona  in  Greek  Construing :  adapW  to  the  Rules 
of  Byutax  <4  tlu  Eton  Greek  Oraminnr ;  with  Notes  cm  soiss 
peculiar  paaaages,  and  a  Lexicon  Verborum.  Bv  T.  W.  C. 
EDwauDS.  M.A.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  tbrtragboirt,  18m, 
la.  Id.  sloth.— KEY  to  ditto,  4s.  6d.  doth. 

EDWARDS’  EXEMPLA  GR^CA  MINORA  |  or, 

First  Series  of  Examples  to  be  turned  from  Kngk^ 
Greek  i  with  a  Lexicon  of  nil  the  Wordi,  in  Engiiak  agl 
Oiesk.  Swond  Editioa.  12nio,  8s.  6d.  doth. 

Iiondon :  Simpkin,  Msrsliall,  and  Co, 


OSLER’S  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

Wall  Lights,  and  Mantel-piece  Lustres,  for  Oaa  and 
Candlea,  Table  Glaaa,  kc. 

Glaai  Dinner  Services  for  12  persons,  from  £7  16s. 

Glass  Ikssert  do.  do.  do.  from  £2 
All  Articles  marked  in  plain  figures. 

^  Ornwental  Glass,  Engluh  and  Foreign,  suitable  for 

Mess,  Export,  and  Fnrnishing  Orders  promptly  exeented. 

IX)NDON— Show  Rooms,  46  Oxjoed  stukt,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— MAHcrACTOBT  and  Show  Booms, 
(Bkoad  aTBUT.— Established  1807. 


life  assurance  company. 


15NEW  BKIOGE  STREEl,  BLACKFR1AR8, 
LONDON,  EC. 

Established  A.O.  1806. 

AOrtlMULATED  FUND .  £1,161,858  4s.  Od. 

cSi  of  the  ANNUAL  REPORTS  and  BALANCE 
SlIEte  as  well  as  of  the  PERIODICAL  VALUATION 
ACCOUNTS,  TABLES  of  *IATE^  and  ev^  infomation.  to 
be  obtained  on  appLcation  to  JQUN  GODDARD,  Actuary. 


C CHUBB’S  PATENT  SAFES,  the  most 

J  secure  azainst  lire  and  Thieves.  CHUBB’S  FLBE- 
PROOF  STRONG  ROOM-DOORS.  CHUBB’S  PATENT 
DETECTOR  UICKS  and  STREET-DOOR  LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S  CASH  and  DEED  BOXES.  Illustrated  Priee-list 
gratis  and  post  free.— Chubb  and  Son,  57  Bt  Pant’s  church¬ 
yard,  London.  « 


THE  EXAMINEK,  AUGUST  8.  1863 


STANDARD  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS, 


S«cond  Edition. 


By  QEOBGE  ELIOT, 

Author  of  ‘Ad*m  Bedo,’  ‘Th«  Mill  on  the  PIom,’  ‘Scenee  of  Cloricnl  Life,*  »nd  •  SHm  Maraer. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Ca,  65  ComhilL 


THE  IHITIALS. 

A  51W  Am)  CHEAP  lOITIOK. 

*  By  the  Author  of  'Quite,’  end  ’At  Odds.* 

In  crevn  poet,  wHh  Two  IBnetratioae,  priee  6a 


CLASSICAL  DICnOHABIES. 

Dr  WM.  SMITH’S  NEW  CLASSICAL 

DICnORAET  of  MTTHOLOOT.  BIOOEAPHT.  aad  6B0. 
OlAPHT.  Twelfth  Ihouaend.  With  780  Woodeute,  6ro, 
16a 


Now  ready,  with  Numerona  Illustrations  and  a  Map,  royal  Sro,  Ma, 

ICELAND:  ITS  SCENES  AND  SAGAS. 

Bjr  SABINE  BAKING.OOULD,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  S.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing;  Member  of  the  Norse  Literary  Society. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  68  ComhilL 


THE  OBEAH  OF  A  LIFE) 

la  6  Tois.,  poet  Pro. 


Dr  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLEB 

CLASSICAL  DICnONABT.  Abridged  from  the  shore. 
Twcnty.fifth  Thoussud.  With  600  Woodeute,  crown  Sro^ 
7t.6d. 


AT  ODDS. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Initists/  sad  *  Quits.* 

In  t  rob. 

"The  fisroness  TuntphoBus  b  one  of  the  plesssateet  of 
etory  teltere.  An  Iriehwomsn  by  birth,  end  belonging  to  s 
fbmuy  rrhich  sbesdy  boMte  s  diitingubhad  noreliat  in  Him 
Edgeworth,  che  not  only  en  ebiae  in  eoarersetioa  hertelf. 
but  ehe  can  mske  her  acroee  end  beroiaee  talk  aad  thet 
brilliutly  and  without  effort  or  affectation.  *  At  Odde*  may 
fairly  by  claim  to  many  of  the  merits  whieh  made  'The 
InitialiT  10  farming.*— London  Beriew. 


Now  ready,  crown  Sro,  78.  6d., 

EECOLLECTIONS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

BEING  A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  CAMP,  THE  COURT, 

AND  THE  CLUBS. 

By  Captain  R.  H.  GRONOW,  formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  M.P.  for  Stafford. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  68  Corabill. 


Dr  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLEB  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  GREEK  aad  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES, 
Tweaty-lfth  Thousand.  With  600  Woodcuta,  crown  Sro, 
7b.  6d. 


LATIN  DICTIONABIES. 


Dr  WM.  SMITH’S  NEW  LA'TIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Based  on  the  Works  of  Poreellini 
and  Freund.  Third  Edition.  Medium,  Sro,  61a 


Now  ready,  with  Two  Maps,  poet  Sro,  7a  6d., 

A  MININO  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE  GREAT  ANDES; 

With  Explorations  in  the  Silrer  Mining  Districts  of  the  Prorincea  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  and  a 

Jooraey  across  the  Pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

By  Major  F.  IGNACIO  RICKARD,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.C.S.,  Government  Inspector-General  of  Mines, 

Argentine  Republic. 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  68  Combill. 


THE  BRIGANTINE. 

A  STORY  OF  NAVAL  ADVENTURE. 

By  Jaxis  Pascoe. 

6  vola.,  post  Sro. 

*'  A  deeply  engrossing  story.**— Obserrer. 

**  The  author  b  eridentlr  at  home  on  the  oeeau,  and  in  bis 
storm  and  battle  scenes  nas  ebovn  conaidarabb  power.**"- 
Literary  Timee. 


Dr  WM.  SMITH’S  SMALLEB  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  Abridged  from  the  abore. 
Thirtieth  Thousand.  Square  16mo,  7s.  6d. 


OBEEK  GBAMMABS. 

The  STUDENT’S  GBEEK  GRAMMAE, 

f(w  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  tha  Upper  Forme  in  SchsoU. 
By  Profeseor  Cunnoe.  Edited  by  Dr  Wv.  Sum.  Poet 
8to,  7s.  6d. 


DE  POBQUET’S  STANDARD 

IKENCH  WORKS 

DE  PORQUETS  Le  TRESOR  da  I’ECOLIER 

FRANCAIS,  for  turning  English  into  French  at  Sight.  8s.  6d. 

FRENCH  INTERLOCUTOR  (Complement  du 

Trisor).  Ss.  6d. 

PARISIAN  GRAMMAR.  Ss.  6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES,  adapted  to 

the  Parisian  Gramnur.  8s.  6d. 

FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.  48.  6d. 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE  PARISIEN.  3s.  ad. 

HISTOIRE  d’ANGLETERRE.  Ss.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  to  Translato  into 

FTench.  8s.  6d. 

TRADUCTEUR  HISTORIQUE  (Second  French 

Reading-Book).  8e.  6d. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marahi^  and  Co.;  aod  may  be  had  of 
the  Author,  at  hu  Scholastic  Agency,  14  Taristock  itreet. 
Corent  garden. 


Also,  immedbtely  rrill  be  pnblished, 

NEB  LOCHLET  THE  ETONIAN. 

In  2  rob,  post  €ro. 


CORRECTBD,  AMENDED.  AND  ENLARGED  FOR  THE 
ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

In  6  rob.,  8ro,  caiefnlly  Corrected  and  Rerised,  price  64$., 
cloth. 

XpLUGEL’S  COMPIJSTE  DHTTIONABY 

X?  of  tbe  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES! 
adapted  to  the  EagUeh  Student.  With  great  Additions  and 
Improrementa.  By  C.  A.  Fsiuiie,  German  Master  at  the 
Royal  Military  AcMemy,  Woohriek,  and  the  City  of  London 
Srbool ;  Dr  A.  llani ahh,  Profeaaor  of  German  at  the  London 
Unirereity  College ;  and  John  Oxunyoao,  Eaq. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  SAME,  for  younger  ftodenta. 
Trerellen,  Ac.  By  J.  Ozinroio  and  C.  A.  Fiiliiio.  Royal 
ISmo,  priee  7a.  Sd^  strongly  bound. 

LondM !  Whittaker  aad  Coi,  Dabn  and  Co.,  aad  D.  Nntt. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  street 


CUBTIUS’  SMALLER  GBEEE 

GRAMMAR,  for  tbe  Use  of  the  Middb  and  Lower  Forms. 
Abridged  from  the  abore.  18mo,  8e.  6d. 


On  the  18th  inst.  will  be  pnblished,  price  10a.  6d  , 
THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OF 

DB  MOMMSEN’S  HISTOBT 
OF  HOME. 

Traoslnted  by  tbe  Rir.  W.  Pm  DicxaoR. 

Richard  Bentley,  Pnbliaher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 


PBINCIPIA  GBJECA.  A  First  Greek 

Course.  A  Grammar,  Delectus,  and  Exercise  Book,  with 
Vocabularies.  By  H.  E.  Huttou.  Third  Edition.  ISmo, 
8s.  6d. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 
Embellished  nith  Plates,  Maps,  Engravings,  fcc. 

T17HITTTAKER’S  IMPEOVED  PIN- 

?  f  NOCK’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  New  and  Re- 
rised  Edition,  ISmo,  price  6s.,  etrongly  bound  in  roan. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY  of  ROME.  New  Edition,  ISmo,  price  6s.  6d., 
strongly  bound  in  roan. 

WHITTAKER’S  IMPROVED  PINNOCK’S 
HISTORY  of  GREECE.  New  Edition,  ISmo,  price  (s.  6d., 
strongly  bound  in  roan. 

No  editiona  of  tbeae  works  are  genuine  except  they  hare 
the  name  at  the  pnbUshere,  WhittAer  end  Co.,  on  the  title- 

Lowdon  I  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Are  Marie  lane. 


Now  ready,  in  6  role.,  poet  Sro,  ISe., 

THE  ADVENTUBES  OF  ANDREW 
DjsV  EBELL 

In  NEW  GUINEA  nod  on  tbe  SPANISH  MAIN, 
Ridiard  Bentley,  Publisher  in  Ordinary  to  her  Mi^esty. 


MATTHI^’S  GBEEK  GRAMMAE, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Abridged  by  BLonyiuo,  Rerbed 
by  EoWAtne.  Ninth  Edition.  ISmo,  8s.  6d. 


Just  pnblished,  iu  Sro,  price  Is., 

MAGNEOPATHY 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH. 

BeaUey,  New  Burlington  street. 


BLAND’S  LATIN  HEXAMETERS. 

TT'LEMENTSofLATIN  HEXAMETERS 

XLj  and  PENTAMETERS.  By  the  Rev.  R.  BtaRo.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved  by  the  Rer.  G.  C.  Rowdir, 
D.C.L.  ISmo,  8e.  cloth. 

A  KEY  to  the  shore,  adapted  to  tbu  edition,  lima,  6s.  cloth. 
London :  Simpkin,  MarshaU  and  Co. 


BUTTMANN’S  LEXILOGU8  :  a 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Meaning  and  Etymology  of 
Paatages  in  Greek  Writers.  Tranebted,  with  Notes,  by 
FisuLAxa.  Fifth  Edition.  Sro,  ISe. 


QITHE  AUTHOR’S  EDITIONS. 

LLENDOBFFS  method  of 

LEARNING  to  READ.  WRITE,  and  SPEAK  a 
LANGUAGE  in  dx  months 

1.  ADAPTED  to  the  GERMAN.  Written  expressly  for  the 
English  Stndent.  By  Dr  H.  G.  OLLURDOurr.  ui  Two  Parts. 
Part  L  New  Edition,  priee  13s.  JBro,  cloth.  Part  IL  Fourth 
Edition,  priee  ISt.,  8ro,  cloth.  The  Farts  sold  separately. 

*•*  introdnetory  Book  to  Dr  Ollendorff  •  Method  adapted 
to  tlM  German,  containing  a  new  system  of  frcilitating  the 
study  of  the  German  Declensions,  and  nice  on  the  gender  of 
■ubstantirca.  New  Edition,  ISro^  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

S.  ADAPTED  to  the  FRENCH.  Written  expressly  for  the 
English  Stndent.  By  Dr  II.  G.  OLLURDOurr.  Sro,  New 
Edition,  containing  a  Treatise  on  tbe  Gender  of  French  Sub¬ 
stantives,  and  an  additional  Treatise  on  tbe  hVench  Verbs. 
Price  17s .  cloth.— A  SCHOOL  EDITION,  jnst  published, 
ISmo,  price  6s.  6d ,  cloth. 

8.  ADA^ED  to  the  ITALIAN.  Written  expressly  for  the 
English  Stodent.  Br  Dr  H.  G.  Ou.XRDOtrr.  Sro,  Fourth 
Edition,  priee  ISt.,  cloth. 

4.  ADAPTED  to  the  SPANISH.  Written  expressly  for  the 
English  Student.  By  Dr  H.  G.  OLLSRDOurr.  Sro,  price  12a, 
cloth. 

KEYS  to  the  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  FRENCH,  and  GER¬ 
MAN  SYSTEMS,  prepared  by  the  Author.  Price  7e.  each, 
cloth. 

It  is  aeceasarr  for  those  who  desire  to  aratl  thrmeelrea  of 
the  present  meuiod  to  notice  thet  these  are  the  only  English 
editions  sanctioned  hr  Dr  Ollendorff,  and  he  deeme  any 
other  totally  inadequate  for  the  pnnoM  of  English  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  eincidatian  of  the  method  so  strongly 


LATIN  GBAMMABS. 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  ENGLAND, 


Just  published,  with  8  eokmred  Ulostrations,  post  Sro, 
10s.  6d.. 

rpHE  NORTH  DEVON  SCENERY 

JL  BOOK.  By  Rer.  Gkoeos  Tcowull,  M.A.,  Oxon. 
With  8'coloarcd  Lithographic  Ulostrations  from  Drawings 
by  Rer.  II.  B.  Scougall,  M.A.,  Cantab. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Ca  Iirracombe:  J.  Banfleld. 


The  STUDENT’S  LATIN  GRAMMAE, 

for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  the  Upper  Forma  in  Schools,  By 
Dr  Wk.  Smith.  Poet  Sro,  7s.  6d. 


Th*  foUotnng  an  nady : 

HANDBOOK  for  MODERN  LONDON.  A 
Complete  Guide  to  all  the  Sighte  and  Objaeta  of  Intereet 
in  the  Metropolis.  A  New,  Rerised,  and  Cheaper  Edl* 
tiou.  Map.  16mo,  8s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  KENT  and  SUSSEX:  — 

Canterbury,  Dover,  Raiiii«te,  Sheeruese,  Rocheeter. 
Chatham.  Woohricb,  Britton,  Chicheetm,  Worthing, 
Hutings,  Lewet,  Arnndel,  fcc.  New  and  Rerised  Edi¬ 
tion.  Map.  Pott  Sro,  10a 

HANDBOOK  for  SURREY  and  HANTS:— 

Kingston,  Cix^don,  Keigate,  Guildford,  Winebester, 
Soutnampton,  Portamouth,  and  tbe  Isle  of  Wight.  Mtp 
Poet  Sro,  7b.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  BERKS,  BUCKS,  and  OXON  : 

— Windsor,  Eton,  Beading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge, 
Wycombe,  Henley,  and  Oxfon  Map.  Port  Sro,  7e.  od. 

HANDBOOK  for  DEVON  and  CORNWALL:— 
Exeter,  Ufrseomhe,  Linton,  Sidmouth,  Dawliah,  Teign- 
aaouth,  Plymouth,  Deronport,  Torquay,  Lranceeton, 
Trt^o,  Pensanee.  Falmouth,  fca  New  and  Reriaed  Edi¬ 
tion.  Map.  Poat  Sro,  7t.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  WILTS.  DORSET,  and 

SOMERSET:  —  Saliabnry,  Chippenham,  Weyasouth, 
Sherhome,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton,  fcc  Map. 
Poet  Sro,  7e.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  for  NORTH  aod  SOUTH  WALES: 

— Bangor,  Carnarron,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Conway, 
Meaai  Sti^ta,  Carmarthen.  Pembroka  Tenby,  Sinmaca, 
The  Wye,  fcc.  Maps.  6  rob.  Poet  Sro,  ISe. 

HANDBOOK  to  tbe  SOUTHERN  CATHE- 
DEALS  t— Winchester.  Selisbury,  Exeter,  Welle,  Roehee- 
ter,  Canterbury,  aod  Chichester.  lUnstratione.  6  role. 
Poet  Sro,  24s. 

HANDBOOK  to  tbe  EASTERN  CATHE- 

DRAIA Oxford,  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  and 
Lincoln.  lUnstratione.  Poet  Sro,  18s. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  WESTERN  CATHE¬ 
DRALS  Bristol,  Glouceeter,  Hereford,  Worcester,  end 
link  Held.  lUnatratione.  Poet  Sro.  (Just  ready.) 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


SMITH’S  SMALLEB  LATIN 

GRAMMAR,  for  the  Use  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Fomu. 
Abridged  from  t  be  above.  ISmo,  Sa  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  WORKS  BY  MISS  14.  A. 
ALLISON. 

rPHE  CHILD’S  FRENCH  FRIEND; 

A  being  Grammar,  Exerdacs,  and  Vocabulary,  for  the  uie 
of  Children.  Twelfth  Edition,  ISmo,  3s.  cloth. 

LA  PETITE  FRANCAISE;  or,  Vocabulary, 
Exercises,  and  Fmj  Reading  Letaons.  A  Companion  to 
*  The  Child’s  French  Friend.*  I'ifth  Edition,  ISmo,  2s.  cloth. 
London :  Simpkin,  MarshaU,  and  Co. 


KING  EDWARD  VI.’S  FIRST  LATIN 

BOOK.  Tbe  Latin  Acddence ;  induding  a  Short  Syntax 
and  Prosody,  with  aa  English  Translatioa.  Third  Edition. 
12mo,  2s. 


KING  EDWARD  VI.’S  LATIN 

GRAMMAR.  Latinc  Grammatica  Rudimenta,  or  an  In¬ 
troduction  ta  the  Latin  Tongna  Fifteenth  Editiau.  12mo, 
8s.  6d. 


CBADOCK’S  GENUINE  EDITION  OF  JOSEPH  GUY’S 
BRITISH  SPE  LUNG-BOOK. 

Ur’S  NEW  BRITISH  SPELLING- 

X  BOOK.  With  nnmerons  Engravings  from  W.  Uarrey’s 
designs.  The  New  Edition.  12mo,  price  fs.  6d.  cloth. 

London:  Cradock  and  Co.;  Whittaker  and  Ca;  and 
Simpkin,  Mareball,  and  Ca 


OXENHAM’S  ENGLISH  NOTES  for 

LATIN  ELEGIACS :  deaigned  for  Early  Prolicieats  in  tha 
Art  of  Latin  Vereidcation,  with  Rolea  of  Compoeition  in 
Elegiac  Metre.  Fourth  Edition.  12mo,  3a  6d. 


JACOBS’  LATIN  READERS. 

New  and  Improved  Editions. 

Latin  reader.  Part  I.  selected 

from  Phsedrns,  iEeop,  fcc.  By  Profeseor  Jacons. 
Nineteenth  Fditkra.  With  tbe  addition  of  the  Quantity 
where  requisite,  and  of  a  few  Notes  pointing  out  the  deriva¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  the  more  difficult  words.  Itmo, 
2e.  6d.  cloth  (Simpkin  and  Co.) 

LATIN  READER.  Part  II.  Selected  from 
Cicero,  Livy,  Nepoa,  fca  Tenth  Edition,  on  the  tame  plan. 
ISmo,  3a  cloth. 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  PARTI. 

A  First  Latin  Coorsa  Owiprehendiaf  Grammar,  Deketns, 
and  Exercise  Book.  With  Vocabularies.  By  Dr  Wx.  Shith< 
16mo,  Ss.  6d. 


PBINCIPIA  LATINA,  PART II. 

Latin  Proae  Reading  Book.  An  Introdnction  to  Ancient  My- 
tkology,  Geogrqihy,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  History.  Witk 
Notes  and  a  Dictionary.  By  Dr  Wm.  Smith.  12mo,  Ss.  6d. 


Thirteenth  Edition,  rerised  by  M.  A.  Thibandin,  12ino,  Se. 
cloth, 

CONVERSATIONS  FAMILIERES  ; 

or,  Conreraational  Lesaons  for  the  nse  of  Yonng  Ladies, 
la  French  and  Engliah.  By  F  OnARDinxAu,  late  French 
Master  to  her  most  gracious  Mgjestr  Queen  Victoria,  fcc. 
Thirteenth  Edition,  revised  by  M.  A.  Thibaudin. 

IxmdoB  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 


PRINCIPIA  LATINA,  PART  IH. 

Latin  Poetry.  Containing:  L  Easy  Hexameters  and  Penta- 
metera  2.  Edogc  Oridianai.  8.  Proaody  and  Metre.  4. 
Pint  Latin  Verse  Book.  By  Dr  Wh.  Smith.  ISmo,  8a  6d. 


LATIN  VOCABULARY,  arranged 

according  to  Subjects  and  Etymology  ;  witk  a  Latin-EngUsk 
Dictionary  to  Phsedrus,  Cornclins  Nepoa,  and  Cnear'e  'Gallie 
War.*  By  Dr  Wm.  Smith.  ISmo,  8a.  Cd. 


TROPICAL  POEMS. 

Mow  ready,  at  aU  the  Uhrariee,  mown  Sro,  price  6s., 

X>EAUTIE8  of  TROPICAL  SCENERY, 

pother  TROPICAL  POEMS.  With  Motes  Hiatori- 
^  aad  Explanatory.  By  the  Autbm  of  *  The  NuptiaU  of 
Baroehma.' 

“  He  has  aU  Ae^ng  at  a  true  poet  Hb  woA  contains 
many  boaatiaa.**— Mornl^  Poet 
**  A  rolnmo  of  word-pimuraa”— Obserrer. 

“  He  has  a  Sne  poetical  Uste.  Hb  descriptions  make  the 
*  reader^s  mouth  wator  for  tbe  luxuries  aad  eharms  of  both 

aea  and  bad  in  thoee  psrta  The  aotee  at  the  end  are  by 
no  moans  the  leest  IntereeUag  or  ralnebb  portion  of  the 
work.**— The  Era. 

.  London  i  Robert Harlwieko,  l»2  PiccadiUy. 


Now  ready,  the  Thirty-Sixth  Thousand,  poat  8ro,priea 
7s.  6d , 

JOYER’S  MODERN  HOUSEWIFE. 

*  ComprisiM  Receipts  for  the  Economic  and  Jiididona 


Prepsntion  of  Ei-ery  Meal  of  the  Day,  aod  for  tbe  Nursery 
and  Sick  Room.  By  the  bte  Alexis  Soisa  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Wood,  fee. 

“  Should  be  in  the  bauds  of  every  keeper  of  a  kitchen  and 
larder  b  the  kingdom.”— Lancet 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

SOYER’3  GASTRONOMIC  REGENERATOR; 
or.  System  of  Cookery  Inr  the  Kitchens  of  the  Wealthy. 
With  Plates.  Ninth  Edition,  Sro,  t6a  cloth. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationer’s-haU  tout. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  atreet, 


E8SRS  WHITTAKER  and  Co.  beg 

ivl  to  call  the  attention  of  aUperaoM  engaged  ia  tuition 
and^ie  bookselling  trade  to  their  CATAIX>OUE  of  MODERN 
and  APPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  which  they  wiU 
he  happy  to  forward  cm  application. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Are  Maria  bne,  London. 


Lendsn  t  Priatad  by  CnaaLas  Rcrania,  ef  Hixh  rtrsel,  Pntner, 
at  his  Printtujg^ee,  H  amber  18  Utile  Pulteney  street,  ia 
the  Perlah  ef  8t  Jamea  Weetmlaster,  In  the  Cennty  ef 
Middleeex,  and  pnblisbedby  tiaoasi  Lernea,  ef  Number  f 
Welllnatoa  street,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  Cennty 
ef  mddleees,  at  Number  •  WeUlnstea  street  afcresaid.— 
Saturday,  Aufnst  8,  1M3. 


